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My Lo Rp, 


| following Narrative of a very ſin- 
gular naval atchievement is addreſſed to 
Your GRact, both on account of the infinite 
obligations which the Commander in Chief at 
all times profeſſes to have received from your 
Friendſhip, and alſo as the ſubject of itſelf natu- 
rally claims the patronage of One under whoſe 
direction the Britiſb Navy has reſumed it's an- 
cient Spirit and Luſtre, and has in one ſummer 
ennobled itſelf by two victories, the moſt de- 
cilive, and (if the ſtrength and number of the 
captures be conſidered) the moſt important, 
that are to be met with in our Annals. In- 
deed, an uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs, and a 
manifeſt ſuperiority gained univerſally over the 
enemy both in commerce and glory, ſeem to 
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be the neceſſary effects of a revival of ſtrict 
diſcipline, and of an unbiaſſed regard to merit 
and ſervice. Theſe are marks that mult dif- 
tinguiſh the happy period of time in which 
Your GRACE preſided, and afford a fitter ſub— 
ject for hiſtory than for an addreſs of this na- 
ture. Very ſignal advantages of rank and diſ— 
tinction, obtained and ſecured to the Naval Pro- 
feſſion by Your Grace's auſpicious influence, 
will remain a laſting monument of Your un- 
wearied zeal and attachment to it, and be for 
ever remembered with the higheſt gratitude 
by all who ſhall be employed in it. As thele 


were the generous rewards of paſt exploits, _ 


they will be likewiſe the nobleſt incentives 
and ſureſt pledges of the future. That Your 
GRrace's eminent talents, magnanimity, and 
difintereſted zeal, whence the Public has al- 
ready reaped ſuch ſignal Benefits, may in all 


times prove equally ſucceſsful in advancing 
the proſperity of Great Britain, is the ardent 


wiſh of, 
My LORD, 
Your Grace's 
_ Moſt obedient, 
Moſt devoted, and 
Moſt humble Servant, 


RICHARD WALTER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN tim wii the great improvement of Naviga- 


tion within the laſt 'two Centuries, a Voyage round. 

the World is ſtill confidered as an enterprize of ſo 

very ſingular a nature, that the Public have never failed to 
f be extremely inquiſitive about the various accidents and turns 
of fortune with which this uncommon attempt is generally 
attended. And though the amuſement expected in theſe 
narrations is doubtleſs one great ſource of that curioſity, 

with the bulk of readers; yet the more intelligent part of 
mankind have always agreed, that from accounts of this na- 

ture, if faithfully executed, the more important purpoſes of 
Navigation, Commerce, and National intereſt may be greatly 

7 promoted: for every authentic deſcription of foreign coalts 
and countries will contribute to one or more of theſe great 

ends, in proportion to the wealth, wants, or commodities of 

thoſe countries, and our ignorance of thoſecoaſts ; and there- 

fore a Voyage round the World promiſes a ſpecies of infor- 
mation of all others the moſt defirable and intereſting: ſince 

n part of it is performed in ſeas with which we are as yet 

but very imperfectly acquainted, and in the neighbourhood 

of a country renowned for the abundance of its wealth, 
though it is at the ſame time ſtigmatiſed for its poverty in 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of a civilized life. | 
Theſe conſiderations have occaſioned the compiling the 
enſuing work; which, in gratifying the inquiſitive diſpo- 
ſition of mankind, and contributing tothe ſafety and ſucceſs 
of future navigators, and to the extenſion of our commerce 
and power, may doubtleſs vie with any narration of this kind 
hitherto made public: Since, as to the firſt of theſe heads, it 
may well be ſuppoſed that the general curioſity hath been 
ſtrongly excited, by the cireumſtances of this undertaking 

| already known to the world: for whether we conſider the 
force of the ſquadron ſent on this ſervice, or the diverſified 


diſtreſſes that each ſingle ſhip mw ſeparately inyolved in, or 
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the uncommon inftances of varying fortune which attended 
the whole enterprize, each of theſe articles, I conceive, muſt, 
from its rude, well-known outlines, appear worthy of a 
compleater and more finiſhed delineation : And if this be 
allowed with reſpect to the narrative part of the work, there 
can be no doubt about the more uſeful and inſtructive parts, 
which are almoſt every where interwoven with it; for I can 
venture to affirm, without fear of being contradicted on a 
compariſon, that no voyage hithertopubliſhed furniſhes ſuch 
a number of views of land, ſoundings, draughts of roads 
and ports, charts, and other materials, for the improvement 
of Geography and Navigation, as are contained in the en- 
" ſuing volume; which are the more valuable too, as the 
greateſt part of them relate to ſuch Iſlands or Coaſts as have 
been hitherto not at all or erroneouſly deſcribed, and where 
the want of ſufficient and authentic information might occa- 
fion future enterprizes to er. abortive, perhaps with th 
deſtruction of the ſhips and men employed therein. 
And beſides the number and choice of theſe marine draw- - 
ings and deſcriptions, there is another very eſſential circum- 
ſtance belonging to them, which much enhances their worth; 
and that is, the great accuracy with which they were execut- 
ed. I ſhall expreſs my opinion of them in this particular 
very imperfectly, when I ſay that they are not exceeded, 
and perhaps not equaled, by any thing of this nature which 
hath as yet been communicated to the world : tor they were 
not copied from the works of others, or compoſed at home 
from imperfe& accounts, given by incurious and unſkilful 
obſervers (a practice too frequent in theſe matters); but the 
greateſt part of them was delineated on the ſpot, with the 
utmoſt exactneſs, by the direction, and under the eye, of 
Mr. 4n/on himſelf ; and where (as is the caſe in three or four 
of them) they have been done by leſs ſkilful hands, or were 
found in poſſeſſion of the enemy, and conſequently their 
Juſtneſs could be leſs relied on, I have always taken care 
to apprize the reader of it, and to put him on his guard 
againſt giving entire credit to them; although I doubt 
not but theſe leſs authentic draughts, thus cautiouſly in- 
ſerted, are to the full as correct as thoſe which are uſually 
ubliſhed on theſe occaſions : for as actual ſurveys of roads 
and harbours, and nice and critical delineations of views of 
land, take up much time and attention, and require a good 


degree of {kill both in planning and drawing, thoſe who 
are 
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are defective in induſtry and ability ſupply theſe wants by 
bold conjectures and fictitious deſcriptions; and as they can 
be no otherwiſe confuted than by going on the ſpot, and 
running the riſque of ſuffering by their miſinformation, they 
have no apprehenſions of being detected; and therefore, 
when they intrude their ſuppoſititious productions on the 
public, they make no conſcience of boaſting at the ſame 
time, with how much ſkill and care they are performed. 
But let not thoſe who are unacquainted with naval affairs 
imagine, that impoſitions of this kind are of an innocent 
nature; for as exact views of land are the ſureſt guide to a 
ſeaman on a coaſt where he has never been beſore, all fic- 
tions in ſo intereſting a matter muſt be attended with nu- 
merous dangers, and ſometimes with the deſtruction of thoſe 
who are thus unhappily deceived. 

Beſides theſe draughts of ſuch places as Mr. Ahn or the 
ſhips under his command have touched at in the courſe of 
this expedition, and the deſcriptions and directions relating 
thereto, there is inſerted, in the enſuing work, an ample ac- 
count, with a chart annexed to it, of a particular navigation, 
of which hitherto little more than the name has been known, 
except to thoſe immediately employed in it: I mean the 
track deſcribed by the Manila ſhip, in her paſſage to Aca- 
pulco, through the northern part of the Pacific Ocean. This 
material article is collected from the draughts and journals 
met with on board the Maxila galeon, founded on the ex- 
perience of more than an hundred and fifty years practice, 
and corroborated in its principal circumitances by the con- 
current evidence of all the Spar priſoners taken in that 
veſſel, And as many of their journals, which I have ex- 
amined, appear to have been not ill kept; I preſume a 
chart of that northern Ocean, and the particulars of their 
route through it, may be very ſafely relied on by future 
Navigators. The advantages which may be drawn from 
an exact knowledge of this navigation, and the beneficial 
projects that may be ſormed thereon, both in war and peace, 
are by no means proper to be diſcuſſed in this place: but they 
will eaſily offer — to the ſkilful in maritime affairs. 
However, as the Manila ſhips are the only ones which have 
ever traverſed this vaſt ocean, except a French ſtraggler or 
two, which have been afterwards ſeized on the coait of 
Mexico, and as, during near two ages, in which this trade 
has been carried on, 4 Spantards have, with the greatell 
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ede, ſccfered all accounts of their voyages from the feſt of 2 
the world; theſe reaſons alone would authorize the iuſertion 
oß thoſe papers, and would recommend them to the inqui- 
ſitive, as a very great improvement in Geography, and wor- 
thy of attention from the ſingularity of many circumſtances 
therein recited, I muſt add too (what in my opinion is far 
from being the leaſt recommendation of theſe materials) that 
the obſervation of the variation of the compaſs in that 
Ocean, which are laid down in the chart from theſe Span; 
journals, tend greatly to compleat the general ſyſtem of the 
magnetic variation, of infinite import to the commercial and 
ſeafaring part of mankind. Theſe obſervations were, 
though in vain, often publickly called for by our learned 
countryman the late Dr. Halley; and, to.his immortal repu- 
tation, they confirm, as far as they extend, the wonderful - 
hypotheſis he hod entertained on this head, and very nearly 
correſpond in their quantity to the predictions he publiſhed ? 
above fifty years ſince, long before he was acquainted with 
any one obſervation made in thoſe ſeas. The aſcertaining » 
the variation in that part of the world is juſt now.too of more 
than ordinary conſequence, as the Editors of a new Varia- 
tion-chart, lately publiſhed, have, for want of proper in- 
formation, been miſled by an erroneous analogy, and have 
miſtaken the very ſpeciesof variation in that northern Ocean; 
for they make it weſterly where it is eaſterly, and have laid 
it down 120 or 139 different from its real quantity. 

Thus much it has been thought neceſſary to premiſe, with 
regard to the Hydographical and Geographical part of the - 
enſuing work; which it is hoped the reader will, on peruſal, » 
find much ampler and more important than this ſlight ſketch. 
can well explain. But as there are hereafter occaſionally in- 
terſperſed ſome accounts of Spaniſb tranſactions, and many 
obſervations relating to the diſpoſition of the American Sta- 
ziards, and to the condition of the countries bordering on 
the South-Seas, and as herein L may appear to differ greatly 
from the opinions generally eſtabliſhed ; I think it behoves 
me particularly to recite the authorities I have been ere. 
by in theſe matters, that I may not be cehſured, as having 
given way either to a thoughtleſs credulity on one hand, or, 
what would be a much more criminal imputation, to a wil- 
ful and deliberate miſrepreſentation on the other. 

Mr. An on, before he R ſail upon this expedition, beſides 
the printed journals to thoſe parts, took care to ſurniſnh —_ 
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ſelf with the beſt manuſcript accounts he could procure of all 
the Spaniſh ſettlements upon the coaſts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico: Theſe he carefully compared with the examinations 
of his priſoners, and the informations of ſeveral . 
perſons, who fell into his hands in the South-Szas, He had 
likewiſe the good fortune, in ſome of his captures, to poſſeſs 
himſelf of a great number of letters and papers of a public 
nature, many of them written by the viceroy of Peru to 
the Viceroy of Santa Fee, to the Preſidents of Panama and 
Chili, to Don Blas de Lezo, admiral of the galeons, and to 
divers other perſons in conſiderable employments ; and in 
theſe letters there was uſually inſerted recital of thoſe they 
were intended to anſwer ; ſo that they contained no ſmall 
part of the correſpondence between thoſe officers for ſome 
time previous to our arrival on that coaſt ; We took, beſides, 
many letters ſent from perſons entruſted by the Cari Go- 
vernment to their friends and correſpondents, which were 
frequently filled with narrations of public buſineſs, and 
ſometimescontained undiſguiſed animadverſions on the views 
and conduct of their ſuperiors, From theſe materials thoſe 
accounts of the Spani/ affairs are drawn, which may at firſt 
ſight appear the moſt exceptionable, In particular, -the 
hiſtory of the various caſualties which befel Pixarro's ſqua- 
dron, is for the moſt part compoſed from intercepted letters. 
Though indeed the relation of the inſurrection of Orellaua 
and his followers is funded on a rather leſs diſputahle au- 
thority ; for it was taken from the mouth of an Fug. 
Gentleman then on board Pizarro, who often converſed with 
Ore launa; and it was, upon enquiry, confirmed in its prin- 
cipal circumſtances by others who were in the ſhip at the 
ſame time: ſo that the fact, however extraordinary, is. I 
conceive, not to be conteſted. 

And on this occaſion I cannot but mention that, though I 
hare endeavoured, with my utmoſt care, to adhere ſtrictly to 
truth in every article of the enſuing narration ; yet Iam ap- 
prehenſive that, in ſo complicated a work, ſome overſights 
mult have been committed, by the inattention to which at 
times all mankind are liable. However, 1 am as yet con- 
ſcious of none but literal and inſignificant miſtakes : and if 
there are others more conſiderable, which have eſcaped me; 
I Hatter myſelf they are not of moment enough to affect any 
material tranſactions, and therefore 1 hope they may jualy 


claim the reader's indulgence. 
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Aﬀeer this general account of the enſuing work, it might 
be expecicd, perhaps, that I ſhould proceed to the work it- 
felf ; but I cannot finiſh this introduction, wichout adding a 
few reflections on a matter very nearly connected with the 
preſent ſubject, and, as I conceive, neither deſtitute of 
utility, ror unworthy the attention of the public; I mean 
the animating my countrymen, botk in theirpublic and pri- 
vate ſtations, to the encouragement and purſuit of all kinds 
of geographical and nautical obſervations, and of every 
ſpecies of mechanical and commercial information. It is by 
a ſettled attachment to theſe ſeemingly minute particulars, 
that our ambitious neighbours have eſtabliſhed ſome part of 
that power with which we are now ſtruggling : and as we 
have the means in our hands of purſuing theſe ſubjects more 
effectually than they can, it would be a diſhonour to us 
longer to neglect ſo eaſy and beneficial a practice; for, as 
54, 5 a Navy much more numerous than theirs, great 
part of which is always employed in very diſtant nations, 
either in the protection of our colonies and commerce, or in 
- aſſiſting our allies againſt the common enemy; this gives us 
frequent opportunities of furniſhing ourſelves with ſuch kind 
of materials as are here recommended, and ſuch as might 
turn greatly to our advantage, either in war or peace: 
ſince, not to mention what might be expected from the 
officers of the Navy, if their application to theſe jubjects 
was properly encouraged, it would create no new expence 
to the Government to eſtabliſh a particular regulation for this 
putpoſe; as all that would be requiſite, would be conſtantly 
to embark on board ſome cf our men of war, which are 
ſent on theſe diſtant cruizes, a perſon, whe, with the cha- 

aQer of an engineer, and the ſkill and talents neceſſary to 
that profeſſion, ſhould be employed in drawing ſuch coaſts, 
and planning ſuch harbours, as the ſhip ſhould touch at, 
and in making ſuch other obſervations of all kinds, as might 
cither prove of advantage to future Navigators, or might any 
ways tend to promote the public ſervice. Perſons habituated 
to theſe operations (which could not fail at the ſame time of 
improving them in their proper buſineſs) would be ex- 
tremely uſcful in many other lights beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, and might tend to ſecure our fleets from thoſe 
diſgraces with which their attempts againſt places on ſhore 
have been often attended: and, in a nation Ike ours, 


where all ſciences are more eagerly and univerſally PR_ 
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and better underſtood, than in any other part of the world ; 
proper ſubjects for theſe employments could not long be 
wanting, if due encouragement were given to them. This 
method here recommended is known to have been frequently 
practiſed by the French; particularly in the inſtance of 
Monſ. Frazier, an Engineer, who has publiſhed a cele- 
brated voyage to the South Seas : for this perſon, in the 
year 1711, was purpoſely ſent by the French King into that 
country on board a merchantman, that he might examine 
and deſcribe the coaſt, and take plans of all the foruked 
places; the better to enable the French to proſecute their 
illicit trade, or, on a rupture between them and the court of 
Chain, to form their enterprizes in thoſe. ſeas with more 
readineſs and certainty, Should we purſue this method, we 
might hope that the emulation among{ thoſe who were 
commiſſioned for theſe undertakings, and the experienc?2 


which, even in the molt peaceable intervals, they would 


hereby acquire, might at length procure us a proper number 
of able Engineers, and might efface the national ſcandal, 
which our deficiency in that ſpecics of men has ſome- 


times expoſed us to: and ſurely, every ſtep to encourage 
and improve them, is of great moment to the public; as 


no perſons, when they are properly inſtruted, make better 
returns in war, for the diſtinctions and emoluments beſtowed 
on them in time of peace; of which the advantages the 
French have reaped from their dexterity (too numerous aut 
recent to be ſoon forgot) are an ample conſt: mation. 

And having mentioned Engincers, or ſuch as are filled 
in drawing, and the other uſual practices of that proſeſlion, 
as the propereſt perſons to be employed in theſe foreign en- 
quiries, I cannot (as it offers itſelf ſo naturally to the ſubject 
in hand) but lament how very imperfect many of cur ac- 
counts of diſtant countries are rendered by the relators being 
unſkilled in drawing, and in the general principles of fur- 
veying ; even where other abilities have not been wanting. 
Had more of our travelers been initiated in theſe acquire- 
ments, and had there been added thereto ſome little kill in 
the common aſtronomical obſervations (a!l which a perſon 
of ordinary talents mightattain, with a very moderate ſhare 
of application), we ſhould by this time have ſeen the geogra- 
phy of the globe much correcter than we now find it; the 


_ dangers of navigation would have been conſiderably leſſened; 
and the manners, arts, and produce of foreign countries, 
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would have been better known to us than they are. In- 
deed, when 1 confider the ſtrong incitements that all tra- 
velers have to purſue ſome part at leaſt of theſe qualifica- 
tions, eſpecially drawing; when I conſider how much it 
will facilitate their obſervations, aſſiſt and ſtrengthen their 
memories, and of how tedious, and often unintelligible, a 
load of deſcription it would rid them; I cannot hut wonder 
that any per ſon, who intends to viſit diſtant countries, with 


a view of informing either himſelf or others, ſhould be 


wanting in ſo neceſſary a piece of ſkill. And to inforce this 
argument ſtill further, I muſt add, that, beſides the uſes of 
drawing already mentioned, there is one, which, though 
not ſo obvious, 1s yet perhaps of more conſequence than all 
that has been hitherto urged ; I mean, the ſtrength and di- 
ſtinguiſhing power it adds to ſome of our faculties. This 
appears from hence, that thoſe who are uſed to draw ob- 
jects obſerve them with more accuracy than others who 
are not habituated to that practice; for we may ealily find, 
by alittle experience, that when we view any object, how- 
ever ſimple, our attention or memory is ſcarcely at any time 
ſo ſtrong, as to enable us, when we have turned our eyes 
away from it, to recollect exactly every part it conſiſted of, 
and to recall all the circumſtances of its appearance; ſince, 
on examination, it will be diſcovered, that in ſome we were 
miſtaken, and others we had totally overlooked : but he that 
is accuſtomed to draw what he ſces, is at the ſame time ac- 
cuſtomed to rectify this inattention; for, by confronting his 
ideas Copied on the paper with the object he intends to re- 
preſent, he finds out what ciicumſtances has deceived him 
in its appearance; and hence he at length acquires the habit 
of obſerving much more at one view, and retains what he 
ſees with more correctneſs, than he could ever have done 
without his practice and proficiency in drawing. 

If what has been ſaid merits the attention of travelers 
of all ſorts, it is, I think, more particularly 1 to 
the gentlemen of the Navy; ſince, without — and 
planning, neither charts nor views of land can be taken; 
and without theſe it is ſufficiently evident that navigation is 
at a full ſtand. It is doubtleſs from a perſuaſion of the 
utility of theſe qualifications, that his Majeſty has eſtabliſhed 
a Drawing-maſter at Port/mouth, for the inſtruction of thoſe 
who are preſumed to be hereafter intruſted with the com- 
mand of his Royal Navy : And though ſome have _— 
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far miſled, as to ſuppoſe that the perfection of Sea-officers 
conſiſted in a turn of mind and temper reſembling the boiſter- 
ous element they had to deal with, and have condemned all 
literature and ſcience as effeminate, and derogatory to that 
fefocity which, they would falſely perſuade us, was the 
moſt unerring characteriſtic of courage: yet it is to be 
hoped that fach abſurdities as theſe have at no time heen 
authoriſed by the public opinion, and that the belief of 
them daily diminiſhes. If thoſe who adhere to theſe miſ- 
chievous poſitions were capable of being influenced by reaſon, 
or ſwayed by example, I ſhould think it ſufficient for their 
conviction, to obſerve, that the moſt valuable drawings re- 
ferred to in the following work, though done with ſuch a 
degree of ſkill that even profeſſed artiſts can with difficulty 
imitate them, were taken by Mr. Piercy Brett, one of Mr, 
Anſon's Lieutenants, and ſince captain of the Lian man of 
war; who, in his memorable engagement with the E/iza- 
beth (for the importance of the ſervice, or the reſolution with 
which it was conducted, inferior to none this age has ſeen), 
has given ample proof, that a proficiency in the arts I have 
been here recommending is extremely conſiſtent with the 
molt exemplary bravery, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed {kill in 
every function belonging to the duty of a Sea-ofticer, In- 
deed, when the many 3 of ſcience are attended to, 
of which even the common practice of navigation is com- 
pon and the many improvements which men of {kill 
have added to this practice within theſe few years, it would 
induce one to believe, that the advantages of reflection and 
ſpeculative knowledge were in no profeſſion more eminent 
than in that of a ſea-officer : for, not to mention ſome ex- 
pertineſs in geography, geometry, and aſtronomy, which it 
would be diſhonourable for him to be without (as his jour- 
nal and his eſtimate of the daily poſition of the ſhip are 
founded on particular branches of theſe arts), it may be well 
ſuppoſed, that the management and working of a thip, the 
diſcovery of her moſt eligible poſition in the water (uſually 

| ſtiled her Trim), and the diſpoſition of her fails in the molt 
| advantageous manner, are articles wherein the knowledge 
| of mechanics cannot but be greatly aſſiſtant. And perhaps 
| the application of this kind of knowledge to naval ſubjects 

; may produce as great improvements in ſailing and working 
a ſhip, as it has already done in many other matters con- 


ducive to the eaſe and convenience of human life. Since, 
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when the fabric of a ſhip and the variety of her ſails ar 
conſidered, together with the artificial contrivances fol 
adapting them to her different motions ; as it cannot be 
doubted but theſe things have been brought about by more 
than ordinary ſagacity and invention, ſo neither can it be 
doubted but that in ſome conjunctures a ſpeculative and ſcien- 
tific turn of mind may find out the means of directing and 
diſpoſing this complicated mechaniſm, much more advan- 
tageouſly than can be done by mere habit, or by a ſervile 
copying of what others may perhaps have erroneouſly prac- 
tiſed in ſimilar emergencies. But it 1s time to finiſh this 
digreſſion, and to leave the reader to the peruſal of the en- 
ſuing work; which, with how little art ſoever it may be 
executed, will yet, from the importance of the ſubject, and 
the utility and excellence of the materials, merit ſome ſhare 
of the public attention. 
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Of the equipment of the ſquadron : The incidents relating Mereto, 
from its firſt appointment, to its ſeiting ſail from St. Helen's, 


HE Squadron under the Command of Mr. Außen 

(of which I here propoſe to recite the moit ma- 

terial proceedings) having undergone many chang- 
es in its deſtination, its force and its equipment, durin 
the ten months hetween its original appointment . 
its final failing from Se. Helen's; ] conceive the hiſtory of 
theſe alterations is a detail neceſſary to be made public, 
both for the honour of thoſe who firit planned and promoted 
this enterprize, and for the juſtification of thoſe who have 
been entruſted with its execution; fince it will from hence 
appear, that the accidents the expedition was afterwards ex- 
poſed to, and which prevented it from producing all the 


national advantages the ſtrength of the ſquadron and the 
B expectation 
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expectation of the public ſeemed to preſage, were princi- 
pally owing to a ſeries oF interruptions, which delayed the 
Commander in the coutſe of his preparations, and whichit 
exceeded his utmoſt induſtry either to avoid or to get re- 
moved. a "WH 7 

When, in the latter end of the ſummer of the year 1739, 
it was foreſeen that a war with Spain was inevitable, it was 
the opinion of ſome conſiderable perſons then truſted with the 
Adminiſtration of affairs, that the moſt prudent ſtep the Na- 
tion could take, on the breaking out of the war, was attack- 
ing that Crown in her diſtant ſettlements ; for by this means 
(as at thattime there was the greateſt probability of ſucceſs) 
it was ſuppoſed that we ſhould cut off the principal reſources 
of the enemy, and ſhould reduce them to the neceſſity of 
fincerely defiring a peace, as they would hereby be deprived 
of the returns of that treaſure by which alone they could 
be enabled to carry on a war. 

In purſuance of .theſe ſentiments, ſeveral projects were 
examined, and ſeveral reſolutions were taken by the council. 
And in all theſe deliberations it was from the firſt determined, 
that George Aufbn, Eſq; then Captain of the Centurion, 
ſnould be employed as Commander in Chief of an expedi- 
tion of this kind: And he at that time being abſent on a 
cruize, a veſſel was diſpatched to his ſtation 10 early as the 
beginning of Sepleinber, to order him to return with his ſhip 
to Poriſinauubhb. And ſoon after he came there, that is, on 
the 1oth of AMowenber following, he received a letter from 
Sir Charies Mager, directing him to repair to London, and to 
attend the board of Admiralty; where when he arrived, 
he was informed by Sir Charles, that two Squadrons would 
be immediately fitted our for two ſecret expeditions, which 
however would have ſome connexion with each other: 
That he, Mr. Ain, was intended to command one of 
them, and Mr. Carnærall (who hath fince loft his life glori- 
Hz! ouſly in the defence of his Country's honour) the other: 

That the ſquadron under Mr. 4»/on was to take on board 

three independent companies of a hundred men each, and 
I £/and's regiment of foot: That Colonel Bland was like- 
viſe toembark with his regiment, and to command the land- 
forces: And that, as ſoon as this ſquadron could be fitted 
or the ſea, they were to ſet fail, with expreſs orders to 
it touch at no place till they came to Java Head in the Eaft- ' 


| Zzdies: That there they were only to ſtop to take in water, 
and 


[ 


dered only on the appearance of our ſquadron before it. 
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and thence to proceed directly to the city of Manila; fitu- 
ated en Luconia, - one of the Philippine Iſlands: That the 
other ſquadron was to be of equal force with this commanded: 

Mr. Anſen, and was intended to paſs round Cape Horn 
into the Sout/ Seas, to range along that coaſt; and, after 
cruizing upon the enemy in thoſe parts, and attempting their 
ſettlements, this ſquadron in its return was to rendezvous at 
Manila, there to join the ſquadron under Mr. 4»/on, where 


they were to refreſh their men, and refit their ſhips, and 


perhaps receive orders for other conſiderable enterprizes. 
This ſcheme was doubtleſs extremely well projected, and 
could not but greatly advance the Public Service, and the 
reputation and fortune of thoſe concerned in its execution; 
for had Mr. Auſon proceeded for Manila at the time and in 
the manrer — — by Sir Charles Wager, he would, in 
all probability, have arrived there before they had received 
any advice of the war between us and Spain, and conſe- 
quently before they had been in the leaſt prepared for the 
reception of an enemy, or had any apprehenſions of their 
danger. The city of Manila might be well ſuppoſed to 
have been at that time in the ſame defenceleſs condition 
with all the other Spaniſh ſettlements, juſt at the breaking 
out of the war: that is to ſay, their fortifications neglected, 
and in many places decayed ; their cannon diſmounted, or 
rendered uſeleſs by the mouldering of their carriages ; their 
magazines, whether of military ſtores or proviſion, all empty; 
their garriſons unpaid, and conſequently thin, ill- affected, 
and diſpirited ; and the royal cheſts in Peru, whence alone 
all theſe diſorders could receive their redreſs, drained to the 
very bottom : This, from the intercepted letters of their 
Viceroys and Governors, is well known to have been the 
defenceleſs ſtate of Panama, and the other Span places on 
the coaſt of the South Sea, for near a twelvemonth after our 
declaration of war. And it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
city of Manila, removed till farther by almoſt half the 
circumference of the globe, ſhould have experienced from 
the Spaniſb Government a greater ſhare of attention and 
concern for its ſecurity, than Panama, and the other im- 
portant ports in Peru and Chili, on which their poſſeſſion of 
that immenſe empire depends. Indeed, it is wel! known 
that Manila was at that time incapable of making any con- 
ſiderahle defence, and in all probability would have furren- 


The 
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The conſequence of this city, and the iſland it ſtands on, 
may be in ſome meaſure eſtimated, from the known healthi- 


ber and wealth of its inhabitants, and the very extenſive 
and beneficial commerce which it carries on to the en 
ports in the Faft Indies and China, and its excluſive trade 
to Acapulco: the returns for which, being made in filver, are, 
upon the loweſt valuation, not leſs than three millions of 
dollars per annum. | 
On this ſcheme Sir Charles Wager was fo intent, that, in 
a few days after this firſt conference, that is, on Nowember 18, 
Mr. Anſon received an order to take under his command the 
Arg yle, Severn, Pearl, Wager, and Tryal Sloop; and other 
orders were iflued to him in the ſame month, and in the 
December following, relating to the victualing of this ſqua- 
dron. But Mr. A»/in attending the Admiralty the begin- 
ning of January, he was informed by Sir Charles Wager, 
that, for reaſons with which he (Sir Charles) was not ac- 
quainted, the expedition to Manila was laid aſide. It may 
be conceived, that Mr. Auſon was extremely chagrined at the 
loſing the command of fo infallible, ſo honourable, and, in 
every reſpect, ſo deſirable an enterprize ; eſpecially too as he 
had already, at a very great expence, made the neceſſa 
roviſion for his own accommodation in this voyage, which 
he had reaſon to expect would prove a very long one. 
However, Sir Charles, to render this diſappointment in ſome 
degree more tolerable, informed him, that the expedition to 
the South Seas was ſtill intended, and that he (Mr. 4n/on ) 
and his ſquadron, as their firſt deſtination was now counter- 
manded, ſhould be employed in that ſervice. And, on the 
10th of January, he received his commiſſion, appointing 
him Commander in Chief of the forementioned ſquadron, 
which (the 4rgyle being in the courſe of their preparation 
changed forthe Glouceſſer ) was the ſame he ſailed with above 
eight months after from S/. Helen's. On this change of de- 
ſtination, the equipment of the ſquadron was ſtill proſecuted 
with as much vigour as ever; and the ay cy and what- 
ever depended on the Commodore, was ſoon ſo far advan- 
ced, that he conceived the ſhips might he capable of put- 
ting to fea the inſtant he ſhould receive his final orders, of 
which he was in daily expectation. And at laſt, on the 
28th of June 1740, the Duke of Newcaſtle, Principal Se- 
cretary of State, delivered to him his 6 
5 ate 


neſs of its air, the excellency of its port and bay, the num- 
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dated January 31, 1739, with an additional inſtruction from 
the Lords Juſtices, dated June 19, 1740. On the receipt of 
theſe, Mr. An/on immediately repaired to Spithead, with a 
reſolution to ſail with the firſt fair wind, flattering himſelf 
that all his difficulties were now at an end: for, though 
he knew, by the muſters, that his ſquadron wanted three 
hundred ſeamen of their complement (a deficiency which, 
with all his affiduity, he had not been able to get ſupplied) ; 
yet, as Sir Charles Wager informed him, that an order from 
the Board of Admiralty was diſpatched to Sir Fohn Norris, 
to ſpare him the numbers which he wanted, he doubted not 
of its being complied with. But, on his arrival at Port/- 
mouth, he und himſelf greatly miſtaken and diſappointed 
in this perſuaſion : for, on his applieation, Sir % Norris 
told him, he could ſpare him none, for he wanted men for 
his own fleet. This occaſioned an inevitable and a very 
conſiderable delay; for it was the end of uh before this 
deficiency was by any means ſupplied, and all that was 
then done was extremely ſhort of his neceſſities and expec- 
tation : for Admiral Ba/chen, who ſucceeded to the com- 
mand at Spithead, after Sir John Norris had failed to the 
weſtward, inſtead of three hundred able ſailors, which Mr. 
Anſon wanted of his complement, ordered on board the 
ſquadron a hundred and ſeventy men only, of which thirty- 
two were from the hoſpital and fick quarter, thirty-ſeven 
from the Saliſbury, with three officers of Colonel Lowwther”s 
regiment, and ninety-eight marines ; and theſe were all 
that were ever granted to make up the fore-mentioned 
deficiency, 

But the Commodore's mortification did not end here, 
It has been already obſerved, that it was at firſt intended 
that Colonel Bland's regiment, and three independent com- 
panies of a hundred men each, ſhould embark as land- 
forces on board the ſquadron. But this diſpoſition was now 
changed; and all the land-forces that were to be allowed, 
were five hundred invalids, to be collected from the out- 
penſioners of Chelſea College. As theſe out-penſioners cone 
iiſt of ſoldiers, who, from their age, me or other in- 
firmities, are incapable of ſervice in marching regiments, 
Mr. Anſon was greatly chagrined at having ſuch a —— 
detachment allotted him; for he was fully perſuaded that 
the greateſt part of them would periſh long before they ar- 


rived at the ſcene of action, ſince the delays he had already 
encountered 
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encountered neceſſarily confined his paſſage round Cape 
Horn to the moſt rigorous ſeaſon of the year. Sir Charles 
Wager too joined in opinion with the Commodore, that in- 
valids were no ways proper for this ſervice, and ſolicited 
ſtrenuouſly to have them exchanged But he was told, that 
perſons who were ſuppoſed to be better judges of ſoldiers 
than he or Mr. A»/on thought them the propereſt men that 
could be employed on this occaſion : and, upon this de- 
termination, they were ordered on board the ſquadron on 
the 5th of Auguſt. But, inftead of five hundred, there came 
on board no more than two hundred and fifty-nine : for all 
thoſe who had limbs and ſtrength to walk out of Por!/mouth 
deſerted, leaving behind them only ſuch as were literally 
invalids, moſt of them being ſixty years of age, and ſome 
of them upwards of ſeventy. Indeed, it 1s difhcult to 
conceive a more moving ſcene than the embarkation of 
theſe unhappy veterans : they were themſelves extremely 
averſe to the ſervice they were engaged in, and fully 
appriſed of all the diſaſters they were afterwards expoſed 
to; the apprehenſions of which were ſtrongly marked by 
the concern that appeared in their countenances, which was 
mixed with no ſmall degree of indignation, to be thus hur- 
ried from their repoſe into a fatiguing employ, to which 
neither the ſtrength of their bodies nor the vigour of their 
minds were any ways proportioned ; and where, without 
ſeeing the face of an enemy, or in the leatt promoting the 
facceb of the enterprize, they would 1n all probability uſe- 
leſsly periſh by lingering and painful diſeaſes; and this too 
after they had ſpent the activity and ſtrength of their youth 
in their Country's ſervice, 


Is cannot but obſerve, on this melancholy incident, how 
extremely unfortunate it was, both to this aged and diſeaſed 


detachment, and to the expedition they were employed in, 


that, amongſt all theout-penfionersof Che//ea Hoſpital, which 
- were ſuppoſed to amount to two thouſand men, the moſt 


crazy and infirm only ſhould be culled out for ſo laborious 
and perilous an undertaking. For it was well known, that 
however unfit invalids in general might be for this ſervice 
yet, by a prudent choice, there might have been found 
amongſt them five hundred men who had ſome remains of 
vigour left; and Mr. Anſen fully expected that the beſt of 
them' would have been allotted him : whereas the whole de- 


tachment that was ſent to him ſeemed to bè made vp of ws 
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moſt decrepid and miſerable objects that could be collected 
out of the whole body; and, by the deſertion above men- 
tioned, theſe were a ſecond time cleared of that little health 
and ſtrength which were to be found. amongſt them, and 
he was to take up with ſuch as were much fitter for an in- 
firmary than for any military duty. 

And here it is neceſſary to mention another material par- 
ticular in the equipment of this ſquadron. It was propoſed 
to Mr. Auen, after it was reſolved that he ſhould be ſent tothe 
South Seas, to take with him two perſons, under the deno- 
mination of Agent-viQualer:, Thoſe who were mentioned 
for his employment had formerly been in the Spaniſh We/t- 
Tudies, in the South Sea Company's ſervice ; and it was ſup- 
poſed, that, by their knowledgeandintell;genceon that coaſt, 
they might often procure proviſions for him by compact with 
the inhabitants, when it was not to be got by force of arms. 
"Theſe Agent-victualers were, for this purpoſe, to be allowed 
to carry to the value of 15, ooo l. in merchandize on board 
the ſquadron: for they had repreſented, that it would be 
much eaſier for them to procure proviſions with goods, than 
with the value of the ſame goods in money. Whatever 
colours were given to this ſcheme, it was difficult to perſuade 
the generality of mankind that it was not principally in- 
tended for the enrichment of the Agents, by the beneficial 
commerce they propoſed to carry on upon that coaſt, Mr, 
Anſon from the beginning objected both to the appointment 
of Agent-viQualers, and the allowing them to carry a cargo 
on board the ſquadron ; for he conceived, that in thoſe few 
amicable ports where the ſquadron might touch, he needed 
not their aſſiſtance to contract for any proviſions the place 
afforded ; and on the enemy's coaſt, he did not imagine that 


they could ever procure him the neceſſaries he ſhould want, 


unleſs, which he was reſolved not to comply with, the mili- 
tary operations of his ſquadron were to be regulated by the 
ridiculous views of their trading projects. All that he thought 
the government ought to have Si on this occaſion was, to 
put on board to the value of 2 or 3000 l. only of ſuch goods, 
as the Indians, or the Spaziſh Planters in the leſs cultivated 
part of the coaſt, might be tempted with; ſince it was in 
ſuch places only, that he imagined it would be worth 
while to truck with the enemy for proviſions ; and, in 
theſe places, it was ſufficiently evident, a very ſmall cargo 
would ſuffice, 2 
But 
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But though the Commodore objected both to the appoint- 
ment of theſe officers and to their project, of the ſucceſs of 
which he had no opinion; yet, as they had inſinuated that 
their ſcheme, beſides victualing the ſquadron, might con- 
tribute to ſettling a trade upon that coaſt, which might be 
afterwards carried on without difficulty, and might thereby 
prove a very conſiderable national advantage, they were 
much liſtened to by ſome conſiderable perſons: and, of the 
15,000/. which was to be the amount of their cargo, the 
government agreed to advance them 10,000 upon impreſt, 
and the remaining 50co they raiſed on bottomry bonds; 
and the goods purchaſed with this ſum were all that were 
taken to ſea by the ſquadron, how much ſoever the 
amount of them might be afterwards magnified hy common 
report. 

This cargo was at firſt ſhipped on board the Wager 
ſtore-ſhip, and one of the victualers; no part of it being 
admitted on board the men of war. But, when the Com- 
modore was at St. Catbarine's, he conſidered, that, in caſe 
the ſquadron ſhould be ſeparated, it might be pretended 
that ſome of the ſhips were diſappointed of proviſions, for 
want of a cargo to truck with; and therefore he diſtributed 
ſome of the leaſt bulky commodities on board the men of 
war, leaving the remainder principally on board the Yager, 
where it was loſt ; and more of the goods periſhing by 
various accidents to be recited hereafter, and no part of 
them being diſpoſed of upon the coaſt, the few that came 
home to England did not produce, when fold, above a fourth 

part of the original price: ſo true was the Commodore's 
judgment of the event of this project, which had been by 
many conſidered as infallibly productive of immenſe gains. 
But to return to the tranſactions at Port/mouth 

To ſupply the place of the two hundred and forty inva- 

lids which had deſerted, as is mentioned above, there were 
ordered on board two hundred and ten marines detached 
from different regiments. Theſe were raw and undiſciplined 
men ; for they were juſt raiſed, and had ſcarcely any thing 
more of the ſoldier than their regimentals, none of them 
having been ſo far trained as to be permitted to fire, The 
laſt detachment of theſe marines came on board the 8th of 
Auguſt, and on the 10th the ſquadron failed from Spithead 
to St. Helen's, there to wait for a wind to proceed on the 
expedition. | : 5 
oe ut 
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But the delays we had already ſuffered had not yet ſpent 
all their influence; for we were now advanced into a ſeaſon 
of the year when the welterly winds are uſually very 
conſtant and very violent ; andit was thought proper that we 
ſhould put to ſea in company with the fleet commanded by 
Admiral Balchen, and the expedition under Lord Cathcart. 
As we made up in all twenty-one men of war, and a hun- 
dred and twenty-four ſail of merchantmen and tranſports, 
we had no hopes of getting out of the Channel with fo 


large a number of ſhips, without the continuance of a fair 


wind for ſome conſiderable time. This was what we had 
every day leſs and leſs reaſon to expect, as the time 
of the equinox drew near; ſo that our golden dreams, 
and our ideal poſſeſſion of the Peruvian treaſures, 
grew each day more faint; and the difficulties and 
dangers of the paſſage round Cape Horn, in the winter 
ſeaſon, filled our imaginations in their room: for it was forty 


days, from our arrival at Sz. He/en's, to our final departure 


from thence ; and even then, having orders to proceed 
without Lord Cathcart, we tided it down the Channel with 
a contrary wind. But this interval of forty days was not 
free from the diſpleaſing fatigue of often ſetting fail, and 
being as often obliged to return ; nor exempt from dangers, 
greater than have been ſometimes undergone in ſurrounding 
the globe. For the wind coming fair for the firſt time on 
the 23d of Auguſt, we got under fail, and Mr. Baleben 
ſhewed himfelt truly ſolicitous to have proceeded to fea ; 
but the wind ſoon returning to its old quarter, obliged us 
to put back to Sz. Helen's, not without conſiderable hazard, 
and ſome damage received by two of the tranſports, who, 
in tacking, ran foul of each other. Beſides this, we made 
two or three more attempts to ſail, but without. any better 
ſucceſs. And, on the 6th of September, being returned to 
an anchor at $7. Helen's, after one of theſe fruitleſs efforts, 
the wind blew fo freſh, that the whole fleet ſtruck their 
yards and topmalts, to prevent driving : yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this precaution, the Centurion drove the next evening, 
and brought both cables a-head, and we were in no ſmall 
danger of driving foul of the Prince Frederick, a ſeventy-gun 
ſhip, moored at a ſmall diſtance under our ſtern ; though we 
happily eſcaped, by her driving at the ſame time, and ſo 
preſerving her diſtance : but we did not think ourſelves ſe- 


Cure, till we at laſt let go the ſheet-anchor, which fortunately 
| brought 
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brought us up. However, on the gth of September, we were 
_in ſomedegreereliered from thislingering vexatious ſituation, 
by an order, which Mr. Anſon receive! from the Lords 
* Juſtices, to put to ſea the firſt opportunity with his own 
ſquadron only, if Lord Cathcart ſhould not be ready. Be- 
ing thus freed from the troubleſome company of ſo large a 
fleet, our Commodore reſolved to weigh and tide it down 
the Channel, as ſoon as the weather ſhould become ſufficiently 
moderate; and this might eaſily have been done full two 
months ſooner, had the orders of the Admiralty for ſupply- 
ing us with ſeamen been punctually complied with, and had 
we met with none of thoſe other delays mentioned in this 
narration. It is true, our hopes of à {peedy departure were 
even now ſomewhat damped by a ſubſequent order, which 
Mr. A»/on received on the 12th of *eprember : for, by that, 
he was required to take under his convoy the Sr. Alban's, 
with the Turk fleet, and to join the Dragon and the Win- 
cheſter, with the Straits and the Arerican trade, at Torba 
or Plymouth, and to proceed with them to ſea as far as their 
way and ours lay together, This incumbrance of a convoy 
gave us ſome uneaſineſs, as we feared it might prove the 
means of lengthening our paſſage to the Mageiras, How- 
ever, Mr. Anſon, now having the command himſelf, reſolved 
to adhere to his former determination, and to tide it down 
the Channel with the firſt moderate weather ; and, that the 
junction of his convoy might occaſion as little loſs of time 
as poſſible, he immediately ſent directions to Torbay, that 
the fleets he was there to take under his care might be in a 
readineſs to join him inſtantly on his approach. And at 
Tait, on the 18th of Seprember, he weighed from St. Helen's ; 
and, though the wind was at firſt contrary, had the good 
fortune to get clear of the Channel in four days, as will be 
more particularly related in the enſuing chapter. 

Having thus gone through the reſpective ſteps taken in 
the equipment of this ſquadron, it is ſufficiently obvious 
how different an aſpect this expedition bore at its firſt ap- 

ointment in the beginning of January, from what it had 
in the latter end of September, when it left the Channel; 
and how much its numbers, its ſtrength, and the probability 
ofits ſucceſs, were diminiſhed, by the various incidents which 
- took place in that intcrval : for, initead of all our old and 


ordinary ſeamen exchanged for ſuch as were young and 


able (which the Commodore was at firſt promiſed), and 
| | having 
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having gur numbers com pleated to their full complement, we 
were obliged to retain our firſt erews, which were very in- 
different; and a deficiency of three hundred men in our 


numbers was no otherwiſe made up to us, than by ſending us 


on board a hundred and ſeventy men, the greateſt part com- 
poſed of ſuch as were diſcharged from hoſpitals, or new- 
raiſed marines, who had never been at ſea before. And, in 
the land- forces allotted us, the change was ſtill more diſ- 
advantageous: for there, inſtead of three independent com- 
panies of a hundred men each, and Bland's regiment of 
foot, which was an old one, we had only four hundred and 
ſeventy invalids and marines, one part of them incapable of 
action by their age and inſirmities, and the other 2 uſeleſs 
by their ignorance of their duty. But the diminiſhing of the 
ſtrength of the ſquadron was not the greateſt inconveniency 
which attended theſe alterations; for the conteſts, repreſen- 
tations, and difficulties, which they continually produced 
(as we have above ſeen that in theſe caſes the authority of 
the admiralty was not always ſubmitted to), occaſioned a de- 
lay and walte of time, which, in its conſequences, was the 
ſource of all the diſaſters to which this enterprize was after- 
wards expoſed : for by this means we were obliged to make 
our paſſage round Cape Horn in the moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſon 
of the year ; whence proceeded the ſeparation of our ſqua- 
dron, the loſs of numbers of our men, and the imminent 
hazard of our total deſtruction. By this delay too, the 
enemy had been ſo well informed of our deſigns, that a 
perſon who had been employed in the Soth Sea Company's 
ſervice, and arrived from Panama three or four days before 
we left Port/mouth, was able to relate to Mr. Auſen moſt of 
the particulars of the deſtination and ſtrength of our ſqua- 
dron, from what he had learnt amongſt the Spaniards before 


he left them. And this was afterwards confirmed by a more 


extraordinary circumſtance : for we ſhall find, that, when 
the Spaniards (fully fatisfied that our expedition was intended 
for the South Seas) had fitted out a ſquadron to oppoſe us, 
which had ſo far got the ſtart of us as to arrive before us 
off the iſland of Madera, the Commander of this ſquadron 
was ſo well inſtructed in the form and make of Mr. An/or's 
broad pendant, and had imitated it ſo exactly, that he there- 


by decoyed the Pearl, one of oùr ſquadron, within gun-ſhot 


of him, before the Captain of the Pearl was able to diſcover 
his miſtake. | 


* 
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CHAP. II. 


The paſſage from St. Helen's to the Hand of Madera; with a 
hort account of that Iſland, and of cur flay there. 


O the 18th of September 1740, the ſquadron, as we 
have obſerved in the preceding chapter, weighed from 
St. Helen's with a contrary wind, the Commodore propoſing 
to tide it down the Channel, as he dreaded leſs the inconve- 
niencies he ſhould thereby have to ſtruggle with, than the 
riſk he ſhould run of ruining the enterprize by an un- 
certain and, in all probability, a tedious attendance for a 
fair wind. 

The ſquadron allotted to this ſervice confiſted of five 
men of war, a ſloop of war, and two victualing-ſhips, 
They were the Centurion of ſixty puns, four hundred men, 
George Anſon, Eſq; Commander; the Gloucefter of fifty guns, 
three hundred men, Richard Nerris Commander; the Severn 
of fifty guns, three hundred men, the Honourable Edward 
Legg Commander; the Pearl of forty guns, two hundred 
and fifty men, Matthew Mitchel Commander; the Wager 
of twenty-eight guns, one hundred and ſixty men, Dandy 
Kidd Commander; and the Trya/ Sloop of eight guns, one 
hundred men, the Honourable John Murray Commander; 
the two victualers were pinks, the largeſt of about four 
hundred, and the other of about two hundred tons bur- 
den. Theſe were to attend us till the proviſions we had 
taken on hoard were ſo far conſumed as to make room for 
the additional quantity they carried with them, which when 
we had taken into our ſhips, they were to be diſcharged. 
Beſides the complement of men borne by the above-men- 
tioned ſhips as their crews, there were embarked on board 
the ſquadron about four hundred and ſeventy invalids and 


* marines, under the denomination of land-forces (as has 


been particularly mentioned in the preceding chapter),which 
were commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Cracherode. With 
this ſquadron, tegether with the Sz. Alban's and the Lark, 
and the trade under their convoy, Mr. Anon, after weighing 
from Sr. Helen's, tided it down the Channel for the firſt forty- 
eight hours; and, on the 2oth, in the morning, we diſco- 
vered off the Ram-Head the Dragon, Wincheſter, South. Sea- 
Caftle, and Rye, with a number of merchantmen under their 
convoy; 
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convoy; theſe we joined about noon the ſame day, our 
Commodore having orders to ſee them, together with the 
"+ 8+. Albar's and Lark, as far into the ſea as their courſe and 
cours lay together. When we came in fight of this laſt men- 
tioned fleet, Mr. Auſon firſt hoiſted his 


road pendant, and 


was ſaluted by all the men of war in company. 
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When we had joined this laſt convoy, we made u 
eleven men of war, and about one hundred and fifty ſail of 
merchantmen, conſiſting of the Turky, the Straits, and the 
American trade. Mr. Anson the ſame day made a ſignal for 
all the Captains of the men of war to come on board him, 
where he delivered them their fighting and failing inſtruc- 
tions; and then, with a fair wind, we all ſtood towards the 
ſouth-weſt : and the next day at noon, being the 21ſt, we 
had run forty leagues from the Ram-Head. Being now clear 
of the land, our Commodore, to render our view more ex- 
tenſive, ordered Captain Mitchel, in the Pearl, to make fail 
two leagues a-head of the fleet every morning, and to repair 
to his ſtation evefy evening. Thus we proceeded till the 
25th, when the Vincheſter and the American convoy made 
the concerted ſignal for leave to ſeparate, which being an- 
ſwered by the Commodore, they left us: as the Sr. 4/ban's 
and the Dragon, with the Turky and Straits convoy, did 
on the 2gth. After which ſeparation, there remained in 
company only our own ſquadron and our two victualers, 
with which we kept on our courſe for the Iſland of Madera. 
But the winds were ſo contrary, that we had the mortifica-- 
tion to be forty days in our paſſage thither from St. Helens, 
though it is known to be often done in ten or twelve, This 
delay was a moſt unpleaſing circumſtance, productive of 
much diſcontent and ill- humour amongſt our people, of 
which thoſe only can have a tolerable idea who have had 
the experience of a like ſituation : for, beſides the peeviſh- 
neſs and deſpondency, which foul and gontrary winds and 
a lingering voyage never fail to create on all occaſions, we, 
in particular, had very ſubſtantial reaſons to be greatly 
alarmed at this unexpected impediment : ſince as we had 
departed from Eu laud much later than we ought to have 
done, we had placed almoſt all our hopes of ſucceſs in the 
chance of retrieving in ſome meaſure at ſea the time! we 
had ſo unhappily waſted at Spirhead and St. Helen's. How- 
ever, at laſt, on Monday, October the 25th, at five in the 
morning, we, to our great joy, made the land, and in the 
afternoon 


aſtornoon came to an anchor in Madera-Road, in forty 
* fathom water; the Braxen-Head bearing from us E by 8, 


hardly let go our anchor, when an Engliſb privateer ſloop 
ran under our ſtern, and ſaluted the Commodore with nine 
guns, which we returned with five. And the next day, the 
Conſul of the Iſland viſiting the Commodore, we ſaluted 
him with nine guns on his coming on board. | 
This Iſland of Madera, where we are now arrived, is 
famous through all our American ſettlements for its ex- 
cellent wines, which ſeem to be deſigned by Providence 
for the refreſhment of the inhabitants of the 'Torrid Zone, 


North ; and in the longitude from London (by our different 
reckonings) of 1894 to 199 + Weſt, though laid down 
in the charts in 170. It is compoſed of one continued 
hill, of a conſiderable height, extending itſelf from Eaſt to 
Weſt; the declivity of which, on the South ſide, is culti- 
vated and interſperſed with vineyards; and, in the midſt 
of this ſlope, the Merchants have fixed their country-ſeats, 
which help to form a very agreeable proſpect. There is 
but one conſiderable town in the whole Iſland ; it is named 
Fonchiale, and is ſeated on the South part of the Iſland, at 
the bottom of a large bay. Towards the ſea, it is de- 
fended by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, beſides a 
caſtle on the Loo, which is a rock ſtanding in the water at 
a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore, Fonchiale is the only place 
of trade, and indeed the only place where it is poſſible for 
| a boat to land : and even here, the beach 1s covered with 
| large ſtones, and a violent ſurf continually beats upon it : 
ſo that the Commodore did not care to venture the ſhips 
long-boats to fetch the water off, there was ſo much danger 
of their being loſt ; and therefore ordered the Captains of 
the ſquadron to employ Por/ugue/e boats on that ſervice. 
| We continued about a week at this Iſland, watering our 
ſhips, and providing the ſquadron with wine and other re- 
freſhments. Here, on the 3d of November, Captain Richard 
Norris ſignified, by a letter to the Commodore, his deſire 
to quit his command on board the Glouceſter, in order to re- 
turn to England for the recovery of his health. This requeſt 
the Commodore complied with; and thereupon was pleaſed 
to appoint Captain Matthew Mitchell to command the Glou- 


ceſter in his room, and to remove Captain Lidd from the 
8 Wager 
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Wager to the Pearl, and Captain Mzrray from the Tryal 
Sloop to the Vager, giving the command of the Trya/ to 
Lieutenant Cheap. I heſe promotions being ſettled, with 


© other changes in the Lieutenancies, the Commodore, on the 
following day, gave to the Captains their orders, appoint- 
ing St. Jago, one of the Cape de Yerd Iſlands, to be the firlt 


place ot rendezvous, in cate of ſeparation ; and directing 
them, if they did not meet the Centurion there, to make 
the beſt of their way to the Iſland of Sz. Catharine's, on the 
coaſt of Brazil. The water for the ſquadron being the 
ſame day completed, and each ſhip ſupplied with as much 
wine and other refreſhments as they could take in, we 
weighed anchor in the afternoon, and took our leave of the 
Iſland of Madera. But, before I go on with the narration 
of our own tranſactions, | think it neceſſary to give ſome ac- 
count of the proceedings of the enemy, and of the meaſures 
they had taken to render all our deſigns abortive, 

When Mr. Anon viſited the Governor of Madera, he re- 
ceived information from him, that, for three or tour days 
in the latter end of OHNober, there had appeared to the 
weſtward of that Iſland ſeven or eight ſhips of the line, and 
a patache, which laſt was ſent every day cloſe in, to make 
the land. The Governor aſſured the Commodore, upon his 
honour, that none upon the Iſland had either given them 
intelligence, or had in any fort communicated with them ; 
but that he believed them to be either French or Spaniſh, but 
was rather inclined to think them Sparih. On this intel- 
ligence, Mr. A4»/on fent an officer, in a clean ſloop, eight 
leagues to the weſtward, to reconnoitre them, and, if poſ- 
fible, to diſcover what they were: but the officer returned 
without being able to get a ſight of them, ſo that we fill 
remained in uncertainty. However, we could not but com- 
jecture, that this fleet was intended to put a ſtop to our 


expedition; which, had they cruized to the eaſtward of the 


and inſtead of the weſtward, they could not but have 
executed with great facility: for, as in that caſe they mult 
have certainly tallen in with us, we ſhould have been 
obliged to throw over-board vaſt quantities of proviſions, to 
clear our ſhips for an engagement; and this alone, with- 
out any regard to the event of the action, would have effec- 
taally prevented cur progreſs. Ibis was fo obvious a mea- 
jure, that we could not help imagining reaſons which might 
kave prevented them from puriuing it. And we theietore 


C | lup- 
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ſuppoſed that this French or Spaniſh ſquadron was ſent out, 


upon advice of our ſailing in company with Admiral Balcher. 


and Lord Cathcart's expedition; and thence, from an appre- 
henſion of being over-matched, they might not think it ad- 
vifeable to meet with us till we had parted company, which 
they might judge would not happen before our arrival. at 
this Iſland. Theſe were our ſpeculations at that time; and 
from hence we had reaſon to ſuppoſe that we might ftill 
fall in with them, in our way to the Cate de Verd Iſlands, 


We afterwards, in the courſe of our expedition, were per- 


ſuaded that this was the Spaniſb ſquadron, commanded by 
Don Jeſpb Pizarro, which was ſent out purpoſely to tra- 
verſe the views and enterprizes of our ſquadron, to which 
in ſtrength they were greatly ſuperior. As this Spaniſh ar- 
mament then was ſo nearly connected with our expedition, 


and as the cataſtrophe it underwent, though not effected by 


our force, was yet a conſiderable advantage to this nation, 
produced in conſequence of our cquipment, I have, in the 
following chapter, given a ſummary account of their pro- 
ceedings, from their firſt ſetting out from Spain in the year 
1740, till the a, the only ſhip of the whole ſquadron 
which returned to Europe, arrived at the Grone in the begin- 


ning of the year 1746. 


. II. 
The hiflory of the Spaniſh ſquadron command:d by Don Joſeph 


Pizarro, 


4 ] HE ſquadron fitted out by the Court of Spain to at- 
tend our motions, and traverſe our projects, we ſup- 

poled to have been the ſhips ſeen off Madera, as mentioned 
in the preceding chapter. As this force was ſent out par- 
ticularly againſt our expedition, I cannot but imagine that 
the following hiſtory of the caſualties it met with, as far as 
by intercepted letters and other informations the ſame has 
coine to my knowledge, is a very eſſential part of the pre- 
ſent work. For Leace it will appear, that we were the oc- 
caſion that a conſiderable part of the naval power of Spain 
was diverted from the proſecution of the ambitious views of 
that Cout in Eurcpe, And, whatever men and ſhips were 
lui by the enemy in this underiaking, were loſt in con- 
ſequence 
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ſequence of the precautions they took to ſecure themſelves 
againtt our enterprizes. : 

This ſquadron (beſides two ſhips intended for the - 
Indies, which did not part company till after they had left 
the Maderas) was compoſed of the following men of war, 
commanded by Don Jap Pizarro : 


The Ala, of ſixty-ſix guns, and ſeven hundred men; this 
was the Admiral's ſhip. 

The Guipuſcoa, of ſeventy-four guns, and ſeven hundred 
men. 

The Hermiona, of fifty-four guns, and five hundred 
men. 

The Eſperanza, of fifty guns, and four hundred and fifty 
men. 

The St. Eftevan, cf forty guns, and three hundred and 
fifty men. 

And a patache, of twenty guns. 


Theſe ſhips, over and above their complement of ſailors and 
marines, had on board an old Spar; regiment of foot, in- 
tended to reinforce the garrifons on the coaſt of the South 
Seas, When this fleet had cruized for ſome days to the 
leeward of the Maderas, as is mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, they left that ftation in the beginning of Nowem- 
ber, and ſteered for the river Plate, where they arrived the 
5th of January, O. S. and coming to an anchor in the bay 
of Maldonado, at the mouth of that river, their admiral 
Pizarro ſent immediately to Buenos Ayres for a ſupply of 
proviſions ; for they had departed from Hain with only four 
months proviſions on board. While they lay here, expecting 
this ſupply, they received intelligence, by the treachery of 
the Portugusſe Governor of St. Catharine's, of Mr. Anſon's 
having arrived at that iſland on the 21ſt of December pre- 
ceding, and of his preparing to put to ſea again with the 
utmoit expedition. Pizarro, notwithſtanding his ſ:perior 
force, had his reaſons (and as ſome ſay his orders I'rewiſe) 
for avoiding our ſquadron any where ſhort of the $:224 Seas. 
He was beſides extremely deſirous of getting round Cape Horn 
before us, as he imagine. that ſtep alone would effectually 
baffle all our deſigns ; and therefore, on hearing t1at we were 
in his neighbourhood, and that we ſhould ſoon be ready to 
proceed for Cape Horn, he weighed anchor with the . five 
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large ſhips (the patache being diſabled and condemned, 
and the men taken out of her), after a ſtay of ſeventeen 
days only, and got under fail without his proviſions, which 
arrived at Maldonado within a day or two after his depar- 
ture. But, notwithſtandiag the precipitation with which he 
departed, we put to ſea from St. Catharine's four days before 
him, and, in ſome part of our paſſage to Cape Horn, the 
two ſquadrons were ſo near together, that the Pearl, one of 
our ſhips, being ſeparated from the reſt, fell in with the 
Spaniſh fleet, and, miſtaking the Alia for the Centuri:n, had 
got within gun-ſhot of Pizarro, before ſhe diſcovered her 
error, and narrowly efcaped being taken. 

It being the 22d of January when the Spaniards weighed 
from Maldonado, as has been already mentioned, they could 
not expect to get into the latitude of Cape Horn before the 
equinox ; and as they had reaſon to apprehend very tem- 
peſtuous weather in doubling it at that ſeaſon, and as the 
Spaniſh ſailors, being for the moſt part accuſtomed to a fair- 
weather country, might be expected to be very averſe to 
ſo dangerous and fatiguing a navigation ; the better to en- 
courage them, ſome part of their pay was advanced to them 
in European goods, which they were to be permitted to diſ- 
poſe of in the South Seas, that ſo the hopes of the great 
profit each man was to make on his venture might animate 
im in his duty, and render him leſs diſpoſed to repine at 
the labour, the hardſhips, and the perils, he would in all 
probability meet with, before his arrival on the coaſt of 
Peru. 

Pizarro with his ſquadron having, towards the latter end 
of February, run the length of Cape Horn, he then ſtood to 
the weſtward, in order to double it; but in the night of 
the laſt day of February, O. S. while with this view they were 
turning to windward, the Guipuſcca, the Hermicra, and the 
Efjeranza, were ſeparated from the Admiral; and, on the 
th of March following, the G:ipu/cca was ſeparated from 
the other two; and, on the 7th (being the day after we 
had paſſed Straits le Maire), there came on a moſt furious 
ſtorm at N. W. which, in  deſpight of all their efforts, 
ercve the whole ſquadron to the eatiward, and, after ſeveral 
frai:\eſs attempts, obliged them to bear away for the river of 
Pluto, where Pizorro- in te Aa arrived about the middle 
of May, and, a few days after him, the Z£/þ:ranza and the 
Lenau. The Hermiona was ſuppoſed to founder at ſea, 


ſor 
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for ſhe was never heard of more: and the Guifuſcoa was 
run aſhore, and ſunk on the coaſt of Bragil. Ihe cala- 
mities of all kinds which this ſquadron underwent in this: 
unſucceſsful navigation can only be paralleled by what we 
ourſelves experienced in the ſame climate, when buſteted 
by the ſame ſtorms. There was indeed ſome diverſity in 
our diſtreſſes, which rendered it difficult to decide, whole 
ſituation was moſt worthy of commiſeration: for, to all 
the misfortunes e had in common with each other, as 
ſhattered rigging, leaky ſhips, and the fatigues and de- 
ſpondency which neceſfarily attend theſe diſaſters, there 
was ſuperadded on board our ſquadron the ravage of a moit 
deſtructive and incurable A ; and, on board the Spariy/ 
ſquadron, the devaſtation of famine. 

For this ſquadron, either from the hurry of their outſet, 
their preſumption of a ſupply at Buenos Ayres, or trom otlier 
leſs obvious motives, departcd from Spain, as has been al- 
ready ob'erved, with no more than four months provitions 
on board, and even that, as it is ſaid, at ſhort allowance 
only; ſo that when, by the ſtorms they met with ot Cape 
Horn, their continuance at ſea was prolonged a month or 
more beyond their expectation, they were reduced to ſuch 


Infinite diſtreſs, that rats, when they could be caught, were 


fold for four dollars a-piece ; and a failor, who died on 
board, had his death concealed for ſome days by his bro- 
ther, who during that time lay in the ſame hammock with 
the corpſe, only to receive the dead man's allowance of 
proviſions, In this dreadful fituation, they were alarmed 
(if their horrors were capable of augmentation) by the diſ- 
covery of a conſpiracy among the marines, on board the 
Aſia, the Admiral's ſhip, This had taken its riſe chiefly from 
the miſeries they endured; for though no leſs was propoſed by 
the conſpirators than the maſſacring the officers and the whole 
crew, yet their motive for this bloody reſolution ſeemed to 
be no more than their defire of relieving their hunger, by 
appropriating the whole ſhip's proviſions to themſelves, 
But their deſigns were prevented, when juſt upon the 
point of execution, by means of one of their confeſſors; 
and three of their ring-leaders were immediately put -:0 
death. However, though the conſpiracy was ſuppreſſed, 
their other calamities admitted of no alleviation ; but grew 
each day more and more deſtructive : ſo that, by the com- 
plicated diſtreſs of fatigue, ſickneſs, and hunger, the three 
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ihips which eſcaped loſt the greateſt part of their men. 
The Ala, their Admiral's ſhip, arrived at Mante Vedio, in the 
river of Plate, with half her crew only ; the St. Efewan had 
loſt in like manner half her hands when ſhe anchored in 
the bay of Baragan; the Eſperanza, a fifty- gun ſhip, was 
{ll more unfortunate, for of four hundred and fifty bands, 
which ſhe brought from Spain, only fifty-eight remained 
alive, and the whole regiment of foot periſhed except ſixty 
men. But, to give the reader a more diflin& and particu- 
lar idea of what they underwent upon this occaſion, I ſhall 
lay before him a ſhort account of the fate of the Guipiſcoa, 
extracted from a letter, written by Don Jo/eph Mendinuetta, 
her Captain, to a perfon of diſtinction at Lima; a copy of 
whieh fell into our hands afterwards in the South Seas, 

He mentions, that he ſeparated from the Hermiona and 
the Eſßeranxa in a fog, on the 6th of March, being then, 
as I ſuppoſe, to the S. E. of Sraten-/and, and plying to the 
weſtward ; that, in the night after, it blew a furious ſtorm at 
N. W. which, at half an hour after ten, ſplit his main- 
ſail, and obliged him, to bear away with his fore-ſail ; that 
the ſhip went ten knots an hour, with a prodigious ſea, 
and often ran her gangway under water; that he likewile 
ſprung his main-maſt, and the ſhip made ſo much water, 
that with four pumps and bailing he could not free her : 
That on the gth it was calm, but the fea continucd fo 
high, that the ſhip in rolling opened all her upper works 
and ſeams, and {tarted the butt ends of her planking, and 
the greateſt part of her top-timbers, the bolts being drawn 
by the violence of her roll: That, in this condition, with 
other additional diſaſters to the hull and rigging, they 
continued beating to the weſtward till the 12th : That they 
were then in ſixty degrees of South latitude, in great want 
of proviſions, numbers every day periſhing by the fatigue 
of pumping; and thoſe who ſurvived being quite diſpirited 
by labour, hunger, and the ſeverity of the weather, they 
having two ſpans of ſnow upon the decks: That then, finding 
the wind fixed in the weſtern quarter, and blowing ſtrong, 
and conſequently their paſſage to the weſtward impoſſible, 
they reſolved to bear away for the river of Plate: 'That, on 
the 22d, they were obliged to throw over-board all the 


upper-deck guns, and an anchor, and to take fix turns of 


the cable round the ſhip, to prevent her opening : That 
on the 4th of April, it being calm, but a very high * 
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the ſhip rolled ſo much, that the main-maſt came by the 
board; and, in a few hours after, ſhe loit in like manner 
her fore-mait and her mizen-malt 3; and that, to accumulate 
their misfortunes, they were ſoon obliged to cut away 
their bowſprit, to diminiſh, if poſſible, the leakage at her 
head: That by this time he had loſt two hundred and fifty 
men by hunger and fatigue; for thoſe who were capable of 
working at the pumps (at which every officer without ex- 
ception took his turn) were allowed only an ounce and halt 


of biſcuit per diem; and thoſe who were ſo ſick or ſo Meal 


that they could not aſſiſt in this neceſſary labour had no 
more than an ounce of wheat; ſo that it was common for 
the men to fall down dead at the pumps: That, including the 
officers, they could only muſter from eighty to a hundred 
perſons capable cf duty: That the South-Welt winds blew 
ſo freſh after they had loſt their maſts, that they could not 
immediately ſet up jury-malls, but were obliged to drive 
like a wreck, between the latitudes of 32 and 26, till che 
24th of April, when they made the coaſt of Brazil, at Pio 
de Palas, ten leagues to the ſouthward of the iſland of &.. 
Catharines; that here they came to an anchor, an tux 
the Captain was very deſirous of proceeding to 8? Ca- 
therine's if poſſible, in order to fave the hull ef the ſhip, 
and the guns and ſtores on board her; but the crew inſtzni;y 
left off pumping, and being enraged at the hardſhips they 
had ſuffered, and the numbers they had Joſt, (there being 
at that time no leſs than thirty dead bodies lying on the 


deck), they all with one voice cried out, Ox $iiort, ON 


SHORE, and obliged the Captain to run the ſhip in directly 
for the land, where, the 5th day after, ſhe ſuns, with her 
ſtores and all her furniture on board her; but the remainder 
of the crew, whom hunger and faitgue had ſpared, to the 
nunber of four hundred, got ſafe on ihore, 

From this account of the adventures and cataſtrophe of 
the Guipu/ctoa, we may form ſome conjecture of the manner 
in which the Hermiona was loſt, and ot the diltrefſes endured 
by the three remaining ſhips of the ſquadron, which got 
into the river of Plate. Theſe laſt being in great want of 
maſts, yards, rigging, and all kinds ot naval ſtores, and 
having no ſupply at at Buenos Ayres, nor in any of their neigh- 
bouring ſettlements, Pizarro diſpatched an advice- boat with 
a letter of credit to Rio Jareiro, to purchaſe what was want- 
ing from the Portugueſe, He, at the ſame time, ſent an 
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expreſs acroſs the continent to Sz. Jago, in Chili, to be 
thence forwarded to the Viceroy of Peru, informing him 
of the difaſters that had befallen his ſquadron, and deſiring 
a remittance of 200,000 dollars from the royal chefts ar 
Lina, to enable him to victual and refit his remaining ſhips, 
that he might be again in a condition to attempt the paſſage 
to the South Seas, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year ſhould 
be more favourable. It is mentioned by the Spaniards as a 
moſt extraordinary circumſtance, that the Indian charged with 
this expreſs (though it was then the depth of winter, when 


the Cordilleras are eſteemed impaſſable on account of the 


inow) was only thirteen days in his journey from Buenos 
Ayres to St. Jago in Chili, though theſe places are diſtant 
three hundred Spaniſh leagues, near forty of which are 
amongſt the ſnows and precipices of the Cordilleras. 

The return to this diſpatch of Pixarro's from the Vice- 
roy of Peru was no ways favourable : inſtead of 200,000 
dollars, the ſum demanded, the Viceroy remitted him only 
1: 0,000, telling him, that it was with great difficulty he 
v/as able to procure him even that; though the iuhabitants 
at Lina, who conſidered the preſence of Pizarro as abſo- 
lutcly neceſſary to their ſecurity, were much diſcontented at 
this procedure, and did nat fail to affert, that it was not the 
want of money, but the intereſted views of ſome of the 
Viceroy's confidents, that prevented Pizarro from having 
tie whole ſam he had aſked for. 

The advice-boat ſent to Rio Janeiro alſo executed her 
commiſſion but imperfectly; for though ſhe brought back a 
conſiderable quantity of pitch, tar, and cordage, yet ſhe could 
not procure either maſts or yards: and, as an additional 
misfortune, Pizarro was diſappointed of ſome maſts he ex- 
peed from Paragnay ; for a carpenter, whom he entruſted 
with a large ſum of money, and had ſent there to cut malls, 
inſtead of proſecuting the buſineſs he was employed in, had 
married in the country, and refuſed to return, However, 
by removing the maſts of the Eſperanza into the 4/ia, and 
making uſe of what ſpare maſts and yards they had on 


board, they made a ſhift to refit the Aa and the St. Elie- 


an. And in the O&cber following, Pizarro was Prepar- 
ing to put to ſea with theſe two ſhips, in order to attempt 
the paſlage round Cape Horn a ſecond time; but the &.. 
Eſ/tcvan, in coming down the river Plate, ran on a ſhoal, 
and beat off her rudder, on which, and other damages ſhe 

received, 
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received, ſhe was condemned and broke up, and P:zarro in 
the Ala proceeded to ſea without her. Having now the 
ſummer before him, and the winds favourable, no doubt 
was made of his having a fortunate and ſpeedy pailage ; but 
being off Cape Horn, and going right before the wind in 
very moderate weather, though in a ſwelling ſea, by ſome 
miſconduct of the officer of the watch, the hip rolled away 
her maſts, and was a ſecond time obliged to put back to the 
river of Plate in great diſtreſs, 

The Aa having conſiderai)ly ſuffered in this ſecond un- 
fortunate expedition, the Eferanza, which had been left be- 
hind at Minute Vedio, was ordered to be refitted, the com- 
mand of her being given to B:iwdinuetia, who was Captain 
of the Guipu/c9a when the was loit., He, in the Novemter 
of the ſucceeding year, that is, in Nowember 1742, failed 
from the river of Plate, for the $:uth Seas, and arrived tate 
on the coait of Chili; where his Commodore, Pizarro, pai- 
ſing over land from Buenos Ayres, mct him. There were 
great animoſities and conteſts between theſe two gentlemen 
at their meeting, occaſioned principally by the chum of /- 
Zarro to command the Eſperanza, which Miudinuettaà had 
brought round; for Mindiuuerta refuſed to deliver her up to 
him; inſiſling, that, as he came into the South Seas alone, 
and under no ſuperior, it was not now in the power of 
Pizarro to reſume that authority which he had once parted 
with. However, the Freſident of C517 wterpoling, aud de- 
claring for Pizarro, Mindinuetta, alter a long and obſtiuate 
ſtruggle, was obliged to ſubmit. 

But Pizarro had not yet completed the ſeries of his all. 
ventures; for, when he and Mindinueita came back by land 
from Chili to Buenos Ajres, in the year 1745, they found at 
Monte Vedis the Ala, which, near three years bzfore, they 
had left there, This ſhip they reſolved, it poliible, to carry 
to Europe, and with this view they refitted her 1a the beit 
manner they could: but their great diiliculty was to procu.e 
a ſufficient number of hands to navigate her, for ail the re- 
maining ſailors of the ſquadron to be met with in the nezgh- 
bourhood of Buenos Ayres did not amount to a hundred men. 
They endeavoured to ſupply this detect, by preſſing many of the 
inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, and putting on board beiides all 
the Ergli priſoners then in their caltoly, together with a 


number of Por/uguz/e ſmugglers, Which tiey had taken a: 
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theſe laſt, there was a Chief and ten of his followers, which 
had been ſurprized by a party of Spaniſh ſoldiers about three 
months before. The name of this Chief was Orellana; he 
belonged to a very powerful tribe, which had committed 


great ravages in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ares. With. 


this motly crew (all of them, except the European Spaniard', 
extremely averſe to the voyage) Pizarro ſet fail from Monte 
Vedio in the river of Plate, about the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1745 ; and the native. Spaniards, being no ſtrangers to 
the diſſatisſaction of their forced men, treated both thoſe, 
the Ergliſb priſoners, and the Indians, with great inſolence 
and barbarity; but more particularly the Indians, for it was 
common for the meaneſt officers in the ſhip to beat them 
moſt cruelly on the ſlighteſt pretences, and oftentimes only 
to exert their ſuperiority. Orellana and his followers, tho? 
in appearance ſufficiently patient and ſubmiſſive, meditated 
a ſevere revenge for all theſe inhumanities. As he converſed 
very well in Spaniſh (theſe Indians having in time of peace 
a great intercourſe with Buenos Ayres), he affected to talk with 
ſuch of the Englifþ as underſtood that language, and ſeemed 
very defirous of being informed how many —— there 
were on board, and which they were. As he knew that the 
Engliſh were as much enemies to the Spaniards as himſelf, he 
had doubtleſs an intention of diſcloſing his purpoſes to them, 


and making them partners in the ſcheme he had projected 


for revenging his wrongs, and recovering his liberty ; but 
having founded them at a diſtance, and not finding them ſo 
precipitate and vindictive as he expected, he proceeded no 
farther with them, but reſolved to truſt alone to the reſo- 
Jution of his ten faithful followers. Theſe, it ſhould ſeem, 


readily engaged to obſerve his directions, and to execute 


whatever commands he gave them ; and having agreed on 
the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, they firſt furniſhed them- 
ſelves with Dutch knives ſharp at the point, which, being 
the common knives uſed in the ſhip, they found no difficulty 
in procuring : befides this, they employed their leiſure in 
ſecretly catting out thongs from raw hides, of which there 
were great numbers on board, and 1a fixing to each end of 
theſe thongs the deuble-headed ſhot of the ſmall quarter- 
deck guns. This, when ſwung round their heads, according 
to the practice of their country, was a moſt miſchievous 
weapon, in the uſe of which the Indians about Baenes Ayres 


are trained from their infancy, and conſequenily are ex- 
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tremely expert. Theſe particulars being in good forward- 


ee 4 neſs, the execution of their ſcheme was perhaps precipitated 
he by a particular outrage committed on Ore//ana himſelt. For 
ed . one of the officers, who was a very brutal fellow, ordered 
th 'Þ Orellana aloft ; which being what he was incapable of per- 
7s, forming, the officer, under pretence of his diſobedience, beat 


him with ſuch violence, that he left him bleeding on the 
8 deck, and ſtupified for ſome time with his bruiſes and 
to 4 wounds, This uſage undoubtedly heightened his thirſt for 
* I rerenge, and made him eager and impatient, till the means 
N of executing it were in his power; ſo that, within a day or 
two after this incident, he and his followers opened tlieir 
deſperate reſolves in the enſuing manner. 

It was about nine in the evening, when many of the 
principal officers were on the quarter- deck, indulging in 
the freſhneſs of the night air; the waſte of the ſhip was 
filled with live cattle, and the forecaſtle was manned with 
its cuſtomary watch. Orellana and his companions, under 
cover of the night, having prepared their weapons, and 
thrown off their trouzers and the more cumberous part cf 
their dreſs, came all together on the quarter-deck, and drew 
towards the door of the great cabbin. The boatſwain imme- 
diately reprimanded them, and ordered them to be gone. 
On this, Orellana ſpoke to his followers in his native lan- 
4 guage, when four of them drew off, two towards each 
4 Sensen and the Chief and the ſix remaining Indians 
4 emed to be ſlowly quitting the quarter-deck. When the 
1 detached Indians had taken poſſeſſion of the gangway, Ore!- 
1 lana placed his hands hollow to his mcuth, and bellowed 
' out the war-cry uſed by thoſe ſavages, which is ſaid to be 
8 the harſheſt and moſt terrifying found known in nature, 
This hideous yell was the ſignal for beginning the maſſacte: 
3 for on this they all drew their knives, and brandiſhed their 
4 prepared double-headed ſhot : and the fix with their Chief, 
4 which remained on the quarter- deck, immediately ſell on the 

Spaniards, who were intermingled with them, and laid near 

forty of them at their feet, of which above twenty were 

killed on the ſpot, and the reſt diſabled. Many of the of- 
ficers, in the beginning of the tumult, puſhed into the 
þ great cabbin, where they pot out the lights, aud barrica= 

: doed the door: whilſt of the others, who had avoiced the 
| firſt fury of the Indian, ſome endeavoured to efcipe along 
| \ the gang ways into the — where the Zadiaus, placed 
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On purpoſe, tal bed the greateſt part of them, as they at- 
tempted to paſs by, or forced them off the gangways into 
the waſte : ſome threw themſelves voluntarily over tne barri- 
cadoes into the waſte, and thought themſelves fortunate to 
lie concealed amongſt the cattle; but the greateſt part 
eſcaped up the main ſhrouds, and ſheltered themſelves 
either in the tops or rigging : and though the Indians at- 
tacked only the quarter deck, yet the watch in the forecaſtle, 
finding their communication cut off, and being terrified by 
the wounds of the few, who, not being killed on the ſpot, 
had ftrength ſufficient to force their paſſage, and not know- 
ing either who their enemies were, or what were their num- 
bers, they likewiſe gave all over for loſt, and in great 
confuſion ran up into the rigging of the foremaſt and 
bowſprit, 

Thus theſe eleven Indians, with a reſolution perhaps with- 
out example, poſſeſſed themſelves almoſt in an inſtant of the 
quarter-deck of a ſhip mounting ſixty- ſix guns, and manned 
with near five hundred hands, and continued in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of this poſt a confiderable time: for the officers 
in the great cabbin (amongſt whom were Pizarro and Min- 
dinuetta ), the crew between decks, and thoſe who had eſcaped 
into the tops and rigging, were only anxious for their own 
ſafety, and were for a long time incapable of forming any 
Project for ſuppreſſing the inſurrection, and recovering the 
poſſeſſion of the ſhip. It is true, the yells of the Indians, 
the groans of the wounded, and the confuſed clamours of 
the crew, all heightened by the obſcurity of the night, had 
at firſt greatly magnified their danger, and had filled them 
with the imaginary terrors, which darkneſe, diſorder, and 
an ignorance of the real ſtrength of an enemy, never fail to 
produce: for as the Spaniards were ſenſible of the diſaf- 
tection of their preſs'd hands, and were alto conſcious of their 
bar barity to their priſoners, they imagined the ——— 
was general, and conſidered their own deſtruction zs infal- 
lible; ſo that, it is faid, ſome of them had once taken the 
reſolution of leaping into the ſea, but were prevented by their 
companions. | 

However, when the Indians had entirely cleared the 
quarter deck, the tumult in a great meaſure ſubſided; for 
thoſe who had eſcaped were kept filent by their fears, 
and the Indians were incapable of purſuing them to renew 


the diſorder, Orel lara, when he ſay himiclf maſter of the 
quarter- 
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uarter- deck, broke open the arm-cheſt, which, on a ſlight 
ſuſpicion of mutiny, had been ordered there a few days Ke 
fore, as to a place of the greateſt ſecurity, Here, he took it 
for granted, he ſhould find cutlaſſes ſufficient for himſelf and 
his companions, in the uſe of which weapon they were all 
extremely ſkilful; and with thele, it was imagined, they 


* propoled to have forced the great cabbin: hut, on opening 


the cheſt, there appeared nothing but fire-arms, which to 
them were of no uſe. There were indeed cutlaſſes in the 
chelt, but they were hid by the fire-arms being laid over 
them. This was a ſenſible diſappointment to them ; and by 
this time P/zarro and his companions in the great cabbin 
were capable of converling aloud, through the cabbin-win- 
dows and port-holes, with thoſe in the gun-room, and be- 
tween decks; and from hence they learnt, that the Engli/> 
(whom they principally ſuſpected) were all ſafe below, and 
had not intermeddled in this matiny ; and by other particu- 
lars they at laſt diſcovered, that none were concerned in 1t 
but Orellana and his people. On chis, P/zarro and the Offi- 
cers reſolved to attack them on the quarter-deck, before 
any of the diſcontented on board ſhould fo far recover their 
firſt ſurprize, as to reſle&t on the facility and certainty of 
ſeizing the ſhip, by a junction with the Indians in the preſent 
emergency. With this view, P:zarro got together what 
arms were in the cabbin, and diſtributed them to thoſe who 
were with him: but there were no other fire-arms to be met 
with but piſto!s, and for theſe they had neither powder nor 
ball. However, having now ſettled a correſpondence with 
the gun-room, they lowered down a bucket out of the 
cabbin-window, into which the gunner, out of one of the 
gun room ports, put a quantity of piſtol cartridges. When 
they had thus procured ammunition, and had loaded their 
piſtols, they ſet the cabbin-door partly cpen, and fired ſe- 
veral ſhot amongſt the [:d/ans on the quarter-deck, though 


- at firſt without effect: But at laſt Mindiruetta, whom we have 


oſten mentioned, had the good fortune to ſhoot Orellana 
dead on the ſpot ; on which his faithful companions, aban- 
Coning all thoughts of further reſiſtance, inftanily leaped into 
the ſea, where they every man periſheii, "Thus was this in- 
ſurrection quelled, and the poſſoſſion of the quarter-deck 
regained, after it had been full two hours in the power of 
this great and daring Chief, and his gallant unhappy coun- 


trymen, | 
Pizarrs 


Pizarro, having eſcaped this imminent peril, fleered for 
Eurcpe, and arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Gallicia in the be- 
ginning of the year 1746, after having been abſent between 
four and five years, and having, by his attendance on our 
expedition, diminiſhed the naval power of Spain by above 

three thouſand hands (the flower of their ſailors), and by 
four conſiderable ſhips of war and a patache ; for we have 
ſeen, that the Hermiona foundered at ſea ; the Guipuſcoa was 


was condemned, and broke up in the river of P/ate; and 
the EHperanxa, being left in the South Seas, is doubtleſs by 
this time incapable of returning to Spain. So that the A/ia 
only, with leſs than one hundred hands, may be regarded as 
all the remains of that ſquadron with Which P;zarro firſt 
put to ſea, And whoever conſiders the very large propor- 
tion which this ſquadron bore to the whole navy of Spain, 

will, I believe, confeſs, that, had our undertaking been 
attended with no other advantages than that of ruining fo 

great a part of the ſea force of ſo dangerous an enemy, this 

alone would be a ſufficient equivalent for our equipment, 
and an inconteſtable proof of the ſervice which the — 
has thence received. Having thus concluded this ſummary 
of Pixarro's adventures, I ſhall now return again to the narra- 
tion of our own tranſactions. 


* 


CHAP. Iv. 
From Madera to St. Catharines, 


HAVE already mentioned, that on the third of Novem- 
| vember we weighed from Madera, after orders- had been 
given to the Captains to rendezyous at St. Jago, one of the 

Cape de Verd Iflande, in cafe the ſquadron was ſeparated. 
But the next day, when we were got to ſea, the Commo- 
dore conſidering that the ſcaſon was far advanced, and that 
| touching at S. Jago would create a new delay, he for this 
rreaſon thought proper to alter his rendezvous, and to ap- 
ij point the Ifland of Sz. Catharine's, on the coaſt of Brazil, to 

| = the firſt place to which the ſhips of the ſquadron were to 
repair in caſe of ſeparation. : Ps : 
In our paſſage to the Iſland of Sz. Catharine's, we found 

the direction of the trade - winds to differ conſiderably oo 

«iz 


: 
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ſtranded, and ſunk on the coaſt of Brazi/; the St. Eftewvan 
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what we had reaſon to expect, both from the general hiſto- 
ries given of theſe winds, and the experience of former 
navigators. For the learned Dr. Halley, in his account of 
the trade-winds, which take place in the Erhiopic and Atlantic 
Ocean, tells us, that from the latitude of 28 N, to the lati- 
tude of 109 N, there is generally a freſh gale of N. E. 
wind, which towards the African fide rarely comes to the 
. eaſtward of E. N. E, or paſſes to the northward of N. N. E: 
But on the American fide, the wind is ſomewhat more eaſt- 


4» erly, though moſt commonly even there it is a point or two 
* > to the northward of the Eaſt: That from 109 N. to 49 N, 
* the calms and tornadoes take place; and from 4% N. to 
's 4 300 8, the winds are generally and perpetually betweeen the 
t 8 South and the Eaſt. This account we expected to have ve- 
9 Wt riſied by our own experience; but we found conſiderable 
» 114 variations from it, both in reſpect to the ſteadineſs of the 
1 5 winds, and the quarter from whence they blew. For though 
2 we met with a N. E. wind about the latitude c* 28 N, yet 


4 from the latitude of 25 to the latitude of 15* N, the wind 

B was never once to the northward of the Eaſt, but, on the 
|; contrary, almoſt conſtantly to the ſouthward of it. How- 
ever, from thence to the latitude of 6*: 20 N, we had it 
uſually to the northward of the Eaſt, though not entirely, 
it having for a ſhort time changed to E. S. E. From hence, 
4 to about 4 46 N, the weather was very unſettled ; ſome- 
3 times the wind was N. E. then changed to 8 E, and ſome- 
A times we had a dead calm, attended with ſmall rain and light- 
„ ning. After this, the wind continued almoſt invariably he . 

1 tween the S. and E, to the latitude of 79; 30 8; and then a- 

4 gain as invariably between the N. and E, to the latitude of 
| 15 30'S; then E. and S. E, to 219: 37 8. But after this, 

4 even to the latitude of 279: 44 8, the Wind was never 

once between the S. and the E, though we had it at times in 

all the other quarters of the compaſs, But this laſt circum- 
ſlance may be in ſome meaſure accounted for, from our 
approach to the main continent of the Prazi/s, I men- 
tion not theſe particulars with a view of caviling at the re- 
+ ceived accounts of theſe trade-winds, which I doubt not are 
7 in general ſufficiently accurate; but 1 thought it a matter 
3 worthy of public notice, that ſuch deviations from the 
eſtabliſhed rules do ſometimes take place. Beſides, this 


F 


a obſervation may not only be of ſervice to navigators, by 
e putting them on their guard againſt thele hitherto unex- 
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pected irregularities, but is a circumſtance neceſſary to be | 
attended to in the ſolution of that great queſtion about the Þ 
cauſes of trade-winds and monſoons; a queſtion, which, in 
my opinion, has not been hitherto diſcuſſed with that clear- © 
neſs and accuracy, which its importance (whether it be 
2 as a naval or philoſophical inquiry) ſeems to de- 
mand. | 
On the 16th of November, one or our victualers made 
a ſignal to ſpeak with the Commodore, and we ſhortened * 
fail for her to come up with us. The Maſter came on 
board, and acquainted Mr. Auen, that he had complied 
with the terms of his charter-party, and deſired to be un- 
loaded and diſmiſſed. Mr. 4»/or, on conſulting the Cap- 
tains of the ſquadron, found all the ſhips had fill ſuch 
quantities of proviſions between their decks, and were 
withall ſo deep, that they could not without great difficulty 
take in their ſeveral proportions of brandy from the Induſtry 
Pink, one of the victualers only : conſequently he was 
obliged to continue the other of them, the Auna Pink, in 
the ſervice of attending the ſquadron, This being reſolved 
on, the Commodore the next day made a fignal for the 
ſhips to bring to, and to take on board their ſhares of the 
brandy from the Induffry Pink; and in this the long-boats 
of the ſquadron were employed the three following days, 
that is, till the 19th in the evening, when, the Pink being 
unloaded, ſhe parted company with us, being bound for 
Barbadoes, there to take in a freight for Exgland. Moſt of 
the Officers of the ſquadron took the opportunity of writing 
to their friends at home by this ſhip ; but ſhe was atier- 
wards, as I have been ſince informed, unhappily taken by. 
the & paniards. _ | 

On the 2oth of November, the Captains of the ſquadron 
repreſented to the Commodore, that their ſhips companies 
were very fickly, and that it was their own opinion, as well 
as their ſurgeons, that it would tend to the preſe: vation of 
the men to let in more air between decks ; but that their 
ſhips were ſo deep, they could not poſſibly open their lower 

orts. On this repreſentation, the Commodore ordered fix 
air-ſcuttles to be cut in each ſhip, in ſuch places where they 
would leaſt weaken it. 

And on this occaſion I cannot but obſerve, how much it 
is the duty of all thoſe, who, either by office or authority, 


have any influence in the dizection of our naval affairs, - 
1 atten 
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attend to this important article, the preſervation of the lives 
and health of our ſeamen. If it could be ſuppoſed that 
the motives of humanity were inſufficient for this purpoſe, 
yet policy, and a regard to the ſucceſs of our arms, and 
the interelt and honour of each particular Commander, 
ſhould naturally lead us to a careful and impartial examina- 
tion of every probable method propoſed for maintaining a 
ſhip's crew in health and vigour, But hath this been always 
done? Have the late invented plain and obvious methods 
of keeping our ſhips ſweet and clean, by a conſtant ſupply 
of freſh air, been conſidered with that candour and temper, 
which the great benefits promiſed hereby ought naturally to 
have inſpired? On the contrary, have not theſe ſalutary 
ichemes been often treated with negle& and contempt ? 
And have not ſome of thoſe who have been intruſted with 
experimenting their effects, been guilty of the molt inde- 
fenſible partiality, in the accounts they have given of theſe 
trials? Indeed, it muſt be confeiled, that many diſtinguiſhed 
perſons, both in the direction and command of our fleets, 
have exerted themſelves cu theſe occaſions with a judicious 
and diſpaſſionate examination, becoming the intereſting nature 
of the enquiry; but the wonder is, that any could be 
found irrational enough to act a contrary part, ia deſpite of 
the ſtrongeſt diftates of prudence and humanity, 1 mutt 
however own, that I do not believe this conduct to have 
ariſen from motives ſo ſavage as the firſt reflexion thereon 
does naturally ſuggeſt :* but I rather impute it to an obſtt- 
nate and, in ſome degree, ſuperititious attachment to ſuch 
practices as have been long eſtabliſhed, and to a ſettled con- 
tempt and hatred of all inds of innovations, eſpecially 
ſuch as are projected by landmen and perſons reſiding on 
ſhore. But let us return from this, I hope not impertinent, 
digreſſion. 

We croſſed the equinoctial with a fine freſh gale at S. E. 
on Friday the 28th of November, at four in the morning, 
being then in the longitude of 27 59 Welt from London. 
And on the ſecond of December, in the morning, we ſaw a 
ſail in the N. W. quarter, and made the G/aurefter's and 
Tryal's ſignals to chaſe; and half an hour after, we let out 
our reefs, and chaſed with the ſquadron ; and about noon a 
ſignal was made for the Wager to take our remaining vic- 
tualer, the Auna Pink, in tow. But at ſeven in the even- 
ing, finding we did not near the chaſe, and that the Yager 
4 was. 
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was very far a-ſtern, we ſhortened fail, and made a ſignal 
for the cruizers to join the ſquadron. The next day but 
one we again diſovered a fail, which, on a nearer approach, 
we judged to be the ſame veſſel. We chaſed her the whole 
day; and though we rather gained upon her, yet night 
came on before we could overtake her, which obliged us 
to give over the chace, to collect our ſcattered ſquadron. 
We vere much chagrined at the eſcape of this veſſe}, as we 
then apprehended her to be an advice-hoat ſent from O/d 


Spain to Buenos Ayres, with notice of our expedition. But 


we have ſince learnt, that we were deceived in this con- 
Jecture, and that it was our Ea/i-India Company's Packet 


bound to S/. Hel:na. 


On the 1oth of December, being by our accourts in the 
latitude of 202 S, and 36*: 30 longitude Weſt from London, 
the Tryal fired a gun, to denote ſoundings. We immediately 
ſounded, and found ſixty fathom water, the bottom coarle 
ground with broken ſhells. The Tyal being a-head of us, 
had at one time thirty-ſeven fathom, which afterwards increaſed 


to 9o; and then ſhe found no bottom, which happened to 


us too at our ſecond trial, though we ſounded with a hun- 
dred and fifty fathom of line, This is the ſhoal which is 
laid down in moſt charts by the name of the Abrollos: and it 


appeared we were upon the very edge of it; perhaps, far- 
ther in, it may be extremely dangerous. We were then, 


by our different accounts, from ninety to ſixty leagues Eaſt 
of the coaſt of Brazil, The next day but one, we ſpoke 


with a Portugueſe brigantine, from Rio Janeiro, bound to 


Bahia del todos Santos, who informed us, that we were thirty- 


four leagues from Cape S:. Thomas, and forty leagues from 


Cape Frio; which laſt bore from us W. S. W. By our ac- 


counts we were near eighty leagues from Cape Frio; and 
' though, on the information of this brigantine, we altered 


our courſe, and ſtood more to the ſouthward, yet, by our 


coming in with the land afterwards, we were fully con- 
vinced that our reckoning was much correcter than our Por- 
' tugueſe intelligence. We found a conſiderable current ſetting 


to the ſouthward, after we had paſſed the latitude of 169 S, 
And the ſame took place all along the coaſt of Brazi/, and 


even to the ſouthward of the river of Plate, it amounting 
| ſometimes to thirty-miles in twenty-four hours, and once to 


above forty-miles, 


1 
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If this current is occaſioned (as it is moſt probable) by the 
running off of the water accumulated on the coaſt of Byaz:/ 
by the conſtant ſweeping of the eaſtern trade-wind over the 
Ethiopic Ocean, then it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe that its 
general courſe is determined by the bearings of the adjacent 
ſhore, Perhaps too, in almoſt every other inſtance of cur- 
rents, the ſame may hold true, as I helieve no examples 
occur of conſiderable currents being obſerved at any great 
diſtance from land. If this then could be laid down for a 
general principle, it would be always eaſy to correct the 
reckoning by the obſerved latitude. But it were much to 
be wiſhed, for the general intereſt of navigation, that the 
actual ſettings of the different currents, which are known to - 
take place in various parts of the world, were examined 
more trequently and accurately than hitherto appears to have 
been done. 

We now began to grow impatient for a ſight of land, 
both for the recovery of our kick, and for the refreſhment 
and ſecurity of thoſe who as yet continued healthy. When 
we departed from St. Helen's, we were in ſo good a condi- 
tion, that we loſt but two men on board the Centurion, in 
our long paſſage to Madera. But in this preſent run be · 


_ tween Madera and St. Cathorine's we were remarkably ſickly, 
ſo that many died, and great numbers were confined to their 


hammocks, both in our own ſkip and in the reſt of the 
ſquadron, and ſeveral of theſe paſt all hopes of recovery. 
The diſorders they in general laboured under were ſuch as 
are common to the hot climates, and what moſt ſhips bourd 
to the ſouthward experience in a greater or leſs degree. 
Theſe are thoſe kind of fevers, which they uſually call Ca» 
lentures ; a diſeaſe, which was not only terrible in its firſt 
inſtance, but even the remains of it often proved fatal to 
thoſe who conſidered themſelves as recovered from it ; for 
it always left them in a very weak and helpleſs condition, 
and uſually afflicted either with fluxes or teneſmus's. By 
our continuance at ſea, all theſe complaints were every day 
increaſing, ſo that it was with great. joy we diſcovered the 
coalt of Brazil on the 16th of December, at ſeven in the 
morning. 5 

The coaſt of Braxi/ appeared high and mountainous land, 
extending from W. to W. S. W; and when we firſt ſaw it, 
it was about ſeventeen leagues diſtant, At noon we per- 


ceived a low double land, bearing W. S. W. about ten leagues 
| diſtant, 
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diſtant, which we took be the Iſland of Sz. Catharine's. 
That afternoon and the next morning, the wind being 
N. N. W, we gained very little to windward, and were 
apprehenſive of being driven to the leeward of the Iſland; 
but a litile before noon, the next day, the wind came about 
to the ſouthward, and enabled us to ſteer in between the 
North point of 87. Catharines, and the neighbouring Iſland 
of Alvoredo. As we ſtood in for the land, we had regular 
ſounding gradually decreaſing, from thirty-ſix to twelve 
fathom, all muddy ground. In this laſt depth of water we 
let go our anchor at five o'clock in the evening of the 18th, 
the North weſt point of the Iſland of Sz, Catharine's bearing 
S. S. W, diſtant three miles; and the Iſland A4lveredo N. 
N. E, diflant two leagues. Here we found the tide to 
ſet S. S. E, and N. N. W, at the rate of two knots, the 
tide of flood coming from the ſouthward. We could from 
our ſhips obſerve two fortifications at a conſiderable diſtance 
within us, which ſeemed deſigned to prevent the paſſage of 
an enemy between the Iſland of Sz. Catharines and the 
main. And we could ſoon perceive that our ſquadron had 
alarmed the coaſt, for we ſaw the two forts hoiſt their co- 
lours, and fire ſeveral guns, which we ſuppoſed were ſignals 
for aſſembling the inhabitants. To prevent any confuſion, 
the Commodore immediately ſent a boat with an Officer 
on ſhore, to compliment the Governor, and to deſire a 
Pilot to carry us into the road. The Governor returned a 
very civil anſwer, and ordered us a Pilot. On the morning 
of the 20th, we weighed and ſtood in, and towards noon 
the Pilot came on board us, who, the ſame afternoon 
brought us to an anchor in five fathom and an half, in a 
large commodious bay on the continent fide, called by the 
French Bon Port. In ſtanding from our laſt anchorage to 
this place, we every where found an ouzy bottom, with a 
depth of water firſt regularly decreaſing to five fathom, and 
then increaſing to ſeven, after which we had fix and five 
fathom alternately, The next morning we weighed again 
with the ſquadron, in order to run above the two fortifica- 
tions we have mentioned, which are called the caſtles of 
Santa Cruiz and St. Juan. Our ſoundings now, between 
the Iſland and the main, were four, five, and fix fathom, 
with muddy ground. As we paſſed by the caſtle of Sav/a 
Cruiz, we ſaluted it with eleven guns, and were anſwered by 


an equal number; and at one in the afternoon, the ſquadron 
Came 
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came to an anchor in five fathom and a half, the Gover- 
nor's Iſland bearing N. N. W, S? Juan's Caſtle N. E. 4 E, 
and the Iſland of Sr. Antonio South. In this poſition we 
moored at the Iſland of S7. Cath:rine's on Sunday the 21ſt of 
December, the whole ſquadron being, as 1 have already 
mentioned, ſickly, and in great want of refreſhments : both 
which inconveniencies we hoped to have ſoon removed at 
this ſettlement, celebrated by former navigators for its 

healthineſs, and the plenty of its proviſions, and for the 
freedom, indulgence, and friendly aſſiſtance there given to 
the ſhips of all Zuropean Nations, in amity with the Crown 


: of Portugal, 


CHAD Ts 


Proceedings at St. Catharine's, and a deſcription of the place, 
with a ſhirt account of Brazil. 


UR firſt care, after having moored our ſhips, was to 
get our fick men on ſhore; preparatory to which, each 
ſhip was ordered by the Commodore to ere& two tents, 
one of them for the reception of the diſeaſed, and the 
other for the accommodation of the ſurgeon and his aſ- 
ſiſtants. We ſent about eighty ſick from the Centurion; and 
the other ſhips, I believe, ſent nearly as many, in proportion 
to the number of their hands. As ſoon as we had performed 
this neceſſary duty, we ſcraped our decks, and gave our 
ſhip a thorough cleanſing ; then ſmoked it between decks, 
and after all waſhed every part well with vinegar, Theſe 
operations were exetremely neceſſary for correcting the noi- 
ſome ſtench on board, and deftroying the vermin ; for, from 
the number of our men, and the heat of the climate, both 
theſe nuſances had increaſed upon us to a very loathſome 
degree; and, beſides being moſt intolerably offenſive, they 
were doubtleſs in ſome ſort productive of the ſickneſs we 
had laboured under for a conſiderable time before our arrival 
at this Iſland. 

Our next employment was wooding and watering our 
ſquadron, caulking our ſhips ſides and decks, overhaul- 
ing our rigging, and ſecuring our maſts againſt the tem- 


peſtuous weather we were, in all probability, to meet with 
| in 
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in our paſſage round Cape Horn, in ſo advanced and in- 
convenient a ſeaſon, But, before I engage in the particulars 
of theſe tranſactions, it will not be improper to give ſome 
account of the preſent ſtate of this Iſland of Sr. Catharine's, 
and of the neighbouring country ; both as the circumſtances 
of this place are now greatly changed from what they were 
in the time of former writers, and as theſe changes laid us 
under many more Cifficulties and difficulties than we had 
reaſon to expect, or than other Britiſb ſhips, hereaſter 
bound to the South Seas, may perhaps think it prudent to 
ſtruggle with. 

This Iſland is eſteemed by the natives to be no where 
above two leagues in breadth, though about nine in length; 
it lies in 49 45 of Weſt longitude of London, and ex- 
tends from the South latitude of 25 3 5", to that of 289. 
Although it be of of a conſiderable height, yet it is ſcarce 
diſcernible at the diftance of ten leagues, being then ob- 
ſcured under the continent of Brazil, whoſe mountains 
are exceeding high ; but, on a nearer approach, it is eaſy 
to be diſtinguiſhed, and may be readily known by a num- 
ber of ſmall Iſlands, lying at each end, and ſcattered alon 
the Eaſt fide of it. In the annexed plate, ſthere is exhibited 
a very exact view of the N. E. end of the Iſland, where 
(a) is its N. E. point, as it appears when it bears N. W. 
And (6) is the ſmall Iſland of Alvoredo, bearing N. N. W, 
at the diſtance of ſeven leagues. The beſt entrance to the 
harbour is between the point (a) and the Iſland of Alvoredo, 
where ſhips may paſs under the guidance of their lead, 
without the leaſt apprehenſions of danger. The view of 
this North entrance of the harbour is repreſented in the ſe- 
cond plate, where (a) is the N. W. end of S. Catharine's 
Iſland, (6b) Parrot Iſland, (c) a battery on St. Catharines, 
and (d) a battery on a ſmall Iſland near the continent. 
Frexier tas given a draught of this Ifland of S7. Catharine's, 
and of the neighbouring coaſt, and the minuter Iſlands ad- 
jacent; but he has by miſtake called the Iſland of Alvorede 
the Iſle de Gal, whereas the true Iſle de Gal lies ſeven or 
eight miles to the North- weſtward of it, and is much ſmaller. 
He has alſo called an Iſland, to the ſouthward of S-. Catha- 
rine's, Alvoredo, and has omitted the Iſland Maſagura; in 
other reſpects, his plan is ſufficiently exact. | 

The North entrance of the harbour is in breadth about five 


miles, and the diſtance from thence to the Iſland of 5. Aulonio 
1s 
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is eight miles, and the courſe from the entrance to S. Au- 
tonio is 8. S8. W. : W. About the middle of the Iſland the 
harbour is contracted by two points of land to a narrow 
channel, no more than a quarter of a mile broad ; and, to 
defend this paſſage, a battery was erecting on the point of 
land on the Iſland fide. But this ſeems to be a*very uſeleſs 
work, as the channel has no more than two fathom water, 
and conſequently is navigable only for barks and boats ; 
and therefore ſcems to be a paſſage that an enemy could 
have no inducement to attempt, eſpecially as the common 
paſſage at tie North end of the Iſland is ſo broad and ſafe, 
that no ſquadron can be prevented from coming in by any 
of their fortifications, when the ſea-breeze is made. How- 
ever, the Brigadier Don 7% Sy/va de Pax, the Governor of 
this ſettlement, 1s eſteemed an expert Engineer, and he 
doubtleſs underitands one branch of his buſineſs very well, 
which is, the advantages which new works bring to thoſe 
who are intruſted with the care of erecting them: for, be- 
ſides the battery mentioned above, there are three other 
forts carrying on for the defence of the harbour, none of 
which are yet completed. The firſt of theſe, called Sz, 
Juan, is built on a point of Sz. Catharine's near Parrot Iſland; 
the ſecond, in form of a half moon, is on the Iſland of 
St. Antonro; and the third, which ſeems to be the chief, 
and has ſome appearance of a regular fortification, is on an 
Iſland near the continent, where the Governor reſides, ; 
The ſoil of the Illand is truly luxuriant, producing fruits 
of many kinds ſpontaneouſly ; and the ground 1s covered 
over with one continued foreſt of trees, of a perpetual ver- 
dure, which, from the exuberance of the ſoil, are ſo en- 
tangled with briars, thorns, and underwood, as to form a 
thicket abſolutely impenetrable, except by ſome narrow 
pathways, which the inhabitants have made, for their own 
convenience. 'Theſe, with a few ſpots cleared for planta- 
tions along the ſhore facing the continent, are the only un- 
covered parts of the Iſland. The woods are extremely fra- 
grant, from the many aromatic trees and ſhrubs with which 
they abound ; and the fruits and vegetables of all climates 
thrive here, almoſt without culture, and are to be procured 
in great plenty; ſo that here is no want of pine-apples, 
peaches, grapes, oranges, lemons, Citrons, melons, apri- 
cots, nor plaintains. There are beſides great abundance of 
two other productions, of no ſmall con ſideration for a ſea- 
ſtore, 
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bers of muſcatoes, which are not much unlike the 
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ſtore, I mean onions and potatoes. The fleſh proviſions are 
however much inferior to the vegetables: there are indeed 
ſmall wild cattle to be purchaſed, ſomewhat like buffaloes; 
but theſe are very indifferent food, their fleſh being of a 
looſe contexture, and generally of a diſagreeable flavour, 
which is probably owing to the wild calabaſh on which 
they feed, There are likewiſe great plenty of pheaſants, 
but they are not to be compared in taſte to thoſe we have 
in England. The other proviſions of the place are monkeys, 
parrots, and above all fiſh of various ſorts ; theſe abound in 
the harbour, are exceeding good, and are eaſily catched, for 
there are a great number of {mall ſandy bays very convenient 
for haling the S:y-e. 

The water, both on the Iſland and the oppoſite continent, 
is excellent, and preſerves at ſea as well that of the 
Thames; for, after it has been in a caſk a day or two, it 
begins to purge itſelf, and ſtinks moſt intolerably, and is 
ſoon covered over with a green ſcum : But this, in a few 
days, ſubſides to the bottom, and leaves the water as clear 
as cryſtal, and perfectly ſweet. The French (who, during 
their South Sea trade in Queen Anne's reign, firſt brought this 
place into repute) uſually wooded and watered in Bon Port, 
on the continent ſide, where they anchored with great ſafety 
in ſix fathom water; and this is doubtleſs the moſt com- 
modious road for ſuch ſhips as intend to make only a ſhort 
ſtay. But we watered on the Sr. Catharine's fide, at a 
plantation oppoſite to the Iſland of S. Antonio. 

Theſe are the advantages of this Iſland of Sr. Catharine”s ; 
but there are many inconveniencies attending it, partly from 
its climate, but more from its new regulations, and the late 
form of government eſtabliſhed there. With regard to the 
climate, it muſt be remembered, that the woods and hills 
which ſurround the harbour prevent a free circulation of 
the air; and the vigorous vegetation which conſtantly takes 
place there, furniſhes ſuch a prodigious quantity of vapour, 
that all the night and a great part of the morning a thick 
fog covers the whole country, and continues nll either the 
ſun gathers ſtrength to diſlipate it, or it is diſperſed by a 
briſk ſea-breeze. This renders the place cloſe and humid, 
and probably occaſioned the many fevers and fluxes we were 
there afflicted with. To theſe exceptions I muſt not omit 


to add, that all the day we were peltered with great num- 
knats in 
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England, but more venomous in their ſtings. And at ſun- 


| ſet, when the muſcatos retired, they were ſucceeded by an 


infinity of ſand-flies, which, though ſcarcediſcernible to the 
naked eye, make a mighty buzzing, and wherever they bite, 
raiſe a ſmall bump in the fleſh, which is ſoon attended with 
a painful itching, like that ariſing from the bite of an 
Engliſb harveſt- bug. But as the only light in which this 
place deſerves our conſideration, is its fayourable ſituation for 
ſupplying and refreſhing our cruizers intended for the Soath- 
Seas ; in this view its greateſt inconveniencies remain ſtill to 
he related: and to do this more diſtinctly, it will not be 
amiſs to conſider the changes which it has lately undergone, 
both in its inhabitants, its police, and its governor, 

In the time of Frezier and Shelwocke, this place ſerved 
only as a retreat to vagabonds and outlaws, who fled thither 
from all parts of Brazi/. They did indeed acknowledge a 
ſubjection to the crown of Portugal, and had a perſon 
among them, whom they called their captain, who was con- 
ſidered in ſome ſort as their governor : but both their alle- 
glance to their king, and their obedience to their captain, 
ſeemed to be little more than verbal ; foras they had plenty 
of proviſions, but no money, they were in a condition to 
ſupport themſelves without the aſſiſtance of any neighbour- 
ing ſettlements, and had not amongſt them the means of 
tempting any adjacent governor to buſy his authority 
about them. In this ſituation, they were extremely hof 
pitable and friendly to ſuch foreign ſhips as came amongſt 
them; for theſe ſhips wanting only proviſions, of which 
the natives had great ſtore ; and the natives wanting c'othes 
(for they often deſpiſed money, and refuſed to take it), 
which the ſhips furniſhed them with in exchange for their 
proviſions, both ſides found their account in this traffic; and 
their captain or governor had neither power nor intereſt to 
reſtrainit or to tax it. But of late (for reaſons which hall be 
hereafter mentioned) theſe honeit vagabonds have been ob- 
liged to receive amongſt them a new colony, and to ſubmit 
to new laws and new forms of government. Inſtead of their 
former ragged bare-legged captain (whom however they 
took care to kcep innocent), they have now the honour to 
be governed by Don % Sylva de Pax, a Brigadier of t!2 
armies of Portugal. This gentleman has with him a gar- 
riſon of ſoldiers, and has conſequently a more extenſive and 
a better ſupported power me any of his predeceſſors; and 

as 
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as he wears better cloaths, and lives more ſplendidly, and 
has beſides a much better knowledge of the importance 
of money than they could ever pretend to, ſo he puts in 
practice certain methods of procuring it, with which they 
were utterly unacquainted. But it may be much doubted 
if the inhabitants conſider theſe methods as-tending to pro- 
mote either their intereſts, or that of their Sovereign the 
king of Portugal. 'This is certain, that his behaviour can- 
not but be extremely embarraſſing to ſuch Britiſb ſhips as 
touch there in their way to the South Seas for one of his 
practices was placing centinels at all the avenues, to prevent 
the people from ſelling us any refreſhments, except at ſuch 
exorbitant rates as we could not afford to give. His pretence 
for this extraordinary ſtretch of power was, that he was 
obliged to preſerve their proviſions for upwards of an hun- 
cred families, which they daily expected to reinforce their 
colony. Hence he appears to be no novice in his profeſſion, 
by his readineſs at inventing a plauſible pretence for his in- 
tereited management. However, this, though ſufficiently 
provoking, was far from being the molt exceptionable part 
of his conduct; for, by the neighbourhood of the river 
Plate, a conſiderable ſmuggling traffic is carried on between 
the Portugueſe and the Spaniards, eſpecially in the exchanging 
gold for ſilver, by which both Princes are defrauded of their 
fifths; and in this prohibited commerce Don % was ſo deep- 
ly engaged, that, in order to 1ogratiate himſelf with his Spa- 
uiſb correſpondents (for no other reaſon can be given for his 
procedure) he treacherouſly diſpatched an expreſs to Buenos 
Ayres, in the river of Plate, where Pizarro then lay, with an 
account of our arrival, and of the ſtrength of our ſquadron ; 
particularly mentioning the number of ſhips, guns, and 
men, and every circumſtance which he could ſuppoſe our 
enemy deſirous of being acquainted with. And the ſame 
perſidy every Brizifh cruizer may expect, who touches at Sz. 
Catharines, while it is under the Government of Don 77% 
Sylva de Paz. | 

Thus much, with what we ſhall be neceſſitated to relate 
in the courſe of our own proceedings, may ſuffice as to the 
preſent ſtate of Sz. Catlarine s, and the character of its Go- 
vernor. But as the reader may be deſirous of knowing to 
what cauſes the late new modeling of this ſettlement is ow- 
ing; to fatisfy him in this particular, it will be neceſſary to 


give a ſhort account of the adjacent continent of , _ 
| : an 
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and of the wonderful diſcoveries which have been made there 
within theſe laſt forty years, which, from a country of but 
mean eſtimation, has rendered it now perhaps the moſt con- 
fiderable colony on the face of the globe. 

This country was firſt diſcovered by Americus Veſputio a 
Florentine, who had the good fortune to be honoured with 
giving his name to the immenſe continent, ſome time before 

ound out by Columbus. Veſputio being in the ſervice of the 
Portugueſe, 1t was ſettled and planted by that nation, and, 
with the other dominions of Portugal, devolved to the 
crown of Spain, when that kingdom became ſubject to it. 
During the long war between Spain and the ſtatesof Holland, 
the Dutch poſſeſſed themſelves of the northermoſt part of 
Brazil, and were maſters of it for ſome years. But when the 
Portugueſe revolted from the Spani Government, thiscoun- 
try took part in the revolt, and ſoon repoſſeſſed themſelves 
of the places the Dutch had taken; ſince which time it has 
continued, without interruption, under the crown of Portu- 
gal, being, till the beginning of the preſent century, only 
productive of ſugar and tobacco, and a few other commo- 
dities of very little account. 

But this country, which for many years was only conſi- 
dered for the produce of its plantations, has been lately diſ- 
covered to abound with the two minerals which mankind 
hold in the greateſt eſteem, and which they exert their ut- 
molt art and induſtry in acquiring; I mean, gold and dia- 
monds. Gold was firſt found in the mountains which lie 
adjacent to the city of Rio Janeiro. The occaſion of its 
diſcovery is varioully related; but the moſt common account 
is, that the Indians, lying on the back. of the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlements, were obſerved, by the ſoldiers employed in an ex- 
pedition againſt them, to make uſe of this metal for their 
iſh-hooks ; and their manner of procuring it being enquired 
into, it appeared that great quantities of it were annually 
waſhed from the hills, and left amongt the ſand and gravel 
which remained in the vallies after the running off or eya- 
poration of the water. It is now little more than forty 
years ſince any quantities of gold worth notice have been 
imported to Zurope from Brazil]; but ſince that time the 
annualimports frem thence have beencontinually augmented 
by the diſcovery of places in other provinces, where it is to 
be met wich as pler tifully as at firit about Ris Fanziro, And 
it is now ſaid, that there is a ſmall flender vein of it ſoread 
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through all the country, at about twenty-four feet from the 
ſurface, but that this vein is too thin and poor to anſwer 
the expence of digging ; however, where the rivers or rains 
have had any courſe for a conſiderable time, there gold is 
always to be collected, the water having ſeparated the metal 
from the earth, and depoſited itin the ſands, thercby ſaving 
the expences of dipging : ſo that it it eſteemed an infallible 
gain to be able to divert a ſtream from'its channel, and to 
ranſack 1ts bed. From this account of gathering this metal 
it ſhould follow, that there are properly no gold mines 
in Brazil ; and this the Governor of Nie Grande (who, be- 
ing at Se. Catharine's, frequently viſited Mr. Auſen) did molt 


. confidently affirm, aſſuring us, that the gold was all col- 


lected either from rivers, or from the beds of torrents after 
floods. It is indeed aſſerted that, in the mountains, large 
rocks are found abcunding with this metal; and I myſelf 
have ſeen the fragment of one of theſe rocks with a con- 
ſiderable lump of gold entangled in it; but, even in this 
caſe, the workmen break off the rocks, and do not properly 
mine into them; and the great expence in ſubſiſting among 
theſe mountains, and afterwards in ſeparating the metal 
from the ſtone, makes this method of procuring gold to be 
but rarely put in practice. 

The examining the bottoms of rivers, and the gullies of 
torrents, and the waſhing the gold found therein from the 
ſand and dirt with which it is always mixed, are works 
performed by ſlaves, who are principally negroes, kept in 


great numbers by the Portigneſe for theſe purpoſes. The 


regulation of the duty of theſe {laves is ſingular : for they 
are each of them obliged to furniſh their maſter, with the 
eighth part of an ounce of gold per diem; and if they are 
either ſo fortunate or induſtrious as to collect a greater quan- 
tity, the ſurplus is conſidered as their own property, and 
they have the liberty cf diſpoſing of it as they think fit; 
ſo that it is ſaid ſome negroes, who have accidentally fallen 
upon rich waſhing places, have them ſelves purchaſed ſlaves, 
and have lived afterwards in great ſplendor, their original 
maſter having no other demand on them than the daily ſup- 
ply of the forementioned eighth; which, as the Portugueſe 
ounce 1s ſomewhat lighter than our troy ounce, may amount 
to about nine ſhillings ſterling. 

The quantity of gold thus collected in the Bragis, and 


returned annually to Liſbon, may be in ſome degree eſtimated 
. from 
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from the amount of the King's fifth. This hath of lace 
been eſteemed, one year with another, to be one hundred 
and fifty arroves of 32 K. Por/ugue/e weight each, which, at 
41. the troy ounce, makes very near 309,000 J. ſterling: 
and conſequently the capital, of which this is the fifth, is 
about a million and a half ſterling. It is obvious that the 
annual return of gold to Liſbon cannot be leis than this, 
though it be difficult to determine how much it exceeds it; 
erhaps we may not be very much mittaken in our con- 
jecture, if we ſuppoſe the gold exchanged tor filver with 
the Sfamards at Buenos Ayres, and what is brought privily to 
Europe, and eſcapes the duty, amounts to near half a million 
more, which will make the whole annual produce of the 
Braſilian gold near two millions ſterling ; a prodigious ſum 
to be found in a country, which a few years ſince was not 

known to furniſh a ſingle grain. 
I have already mentioned, that, beſides gold, this country 
does likewiſe produce diamonds. The diſcovery of thele 
valuable ſtones 1s much more recent than that of gold, 1t 
being as yet ſcarce twenty years ſince the firſt were brought 
to Europe. They are found in the ſame manner as the gold, 
in the gullies of torrents and beds of rivers, but only in 
particular places, and not fo univerſally ſpread turauſh me 
country, They were often found in waſhing the gon e- 
fore they were known to be diamonds, and were confe— 
23 thrown away with the ſand and gravel ſcparated 
rom it. And it is very well remembered, that numbers of 
very large ſtones, which would have made the fortunes of 
the poſſeſſors, have piſſed unregarded through the hands 
of thoſe who now with impatience ſupport the martii ing 
reflexion. Koverer, about twenty years ſince, a per.on 
acquainted with the appearance of rough diamonds con- 
ceived that theſe pebbles, as they were then eſteemed, were 
of the ſame kind: but it is ſaid, that there was a contider- 
able interval between the firit ſtarting of this opinion and 
the confirmation cf it by proper trials and examination, it 
proving difficult to perſuade the inhabitants. that what they 
ad been long accuſtomed to deſpiſe could be of the im- 
ortance repreſen ed by this diſcovery : and I have been 
intormed, that, in this interval, a Governor of on: or their 
places procured a good number of theſe ſtones, which he 
pretended to mal e uſe of at cards to mark with, inſtead of 
D 3 counters. 
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counters, But it was at laſt confirmed by ſkilful jewellers 
in Europe, conſulted on this occaſion, that the ſtones thus 
found in Brazil were truly diamonds, many of which were 
not inferior, either in luſtre or any other quality, to thoſe 
of the Eaſi- Indies. On this determination the Portugueſe, 
in the neighbourhood of thoſe places where they had firſt 
been obſerved, ſet themſelves to ſearch for them with great 
atiduity. And they were not without great hopes of diſ- 


covering conſiderable maſſes of them, as they found large 


rocks of cryſtal in many of the mountains from whence the 
ſtreams came which waſhed down the diamonds. 

But it was ſoon repreſented to the king of Portugal, that, 
if {uch plenty of diamonds ſhould be met with as their 
ſanguine conjectures ſeemed to indicate, this would fo de- 
baſe their value, and diminiſh their eſtimation, that, beſides 
ruining all the Exropeans who had any quantity of Indian 
diamonds in their poſſeſſion, it would render the diſcovery 
itſelf of no importance, and would prevent his majeſty from 
receiving any advantages from it. And on theſe conſidera- 
tions his majeſty has thought proper to reſtrain the general 
ſearch of diamonds, and has erected a diamond company 
{or that purpoſe, with an excluſive charter. This company, 
in ceuf.deration of a ſum paid to the king, is veſted with 
the property of all diamonds found in Bragil: but, to hin- 
der their collecting too large quantities, and thereby re- 
ducing their value, they are prohibited from — 
above eight hundred ſlaves in fearching after them. An 
to prevent any of his other ſubjeQs from acting the ſame 
part, and likewiſe to ſecure the Company from being de- 
frauded by the interfering of interlopers in their trade and 
property, he has depopulated a large town, and a conſider- 
able diſtrict round it, and has obliged the inhabitants, who 
are faid to amount to fix thouſand, to remove to another 

art of the country; for this town being in the neighbour- 
hood of the diamonds, it was thought impoſſible to prevent 
ſuch a number of people, who were on the ſpot, from fre- 
quently ſmuggling. 5 

In conſequence of theſe important diſcoveries in Brazil, 
new laws, new governments, and new regulations, have 
been eſtabliſhed in many parts of the country. For not 
long ſince, a conſiderable tract, poſſeſſed by a ſett of inha- 
bitants, who, from their principal ſettlement, were called 

Paulijt:, 
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Panulifts, was almoſt independent of the crown of Pertuga! 
to which it ſcarcely acknowledged more than a nomina 
allegiance. Theſe Pauliſis are ſaid to be deſcendants of 
thoſe Portugueſe who retired from the northern part of 
Brazil, when it was invaded and poſſeſſed by the Datch. As, 
from the confuſion of the times, they were long neglected by 
their ſuperiors, and were obliged to provide for their own ſe- 
curity and defence, the neceſſity of their affairs produced a 
kind of government amongſt them, which they found fut- 
ficient for the confined manner of life to which they were 
inured. And being thus habituated to their own regula- 
tions, they at length grew fond of their independency ; 19 
that, rejecting and deſpifing the mandates of the court of 
Liſbon, they were often engaged in a ſtate of downright re- 
bellion ; and the mountains ſurrounding their country, and 
the difficulty of clearing the few paſſages that open into it, 
E put it in their power to make their own terms be- 

ore they ſubmitted. But, as gold was found to abound in 
this country of the Paauliſis, the preſent king of Portugal 
(during whoſe reign almoſt the whole diſcoveries I have 
mentioned were begun and compleated) thought it incum- 
hent on him to reduce this province, which now became of 
great conſequence, to the ſame dependency and obedience 
with the reſt of the country, which, I am told, he has at 
lait, though with great difficulty, happily effected. And 
the ſame motives which induced his majeſty to undertake 
the reduction of the Paulits, has alſo occaſioned the 
changes I have mentioned, to have taken place at the 
Iſland of St. Catharine's. For the Governor of Rio Grand:, 
of whom I have already ſpoken, aſſured us that, in the 
neighhourhood of this iſland, there were conſiderable ri- 
vers, which were found to be extremely rich; and that this 
was the reaſon that a garriſon, a military governor, and a 
new colony, was ſettled there. And as the harbour at this 
ifland is by much the ſecureſt and the molt capacious of any 
on the coaſt, it is not improbable, if the riches of the 
neighbourhood anſwer their expeQation, but it may be- 
come in time the principal ſettlement in Brazil, and the 
moſt conſiderable port in all South America. 

Thus much have I thought neceſſary to inſert, in relation 
to the preſent ſtate of Braxil, and of the Iſland of Sr. Ca- 
tharine's ; for as this laſt place has been generally recom- 
mended as the molt eligible port for our cruiſers to refreth 
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at, which are bound to the South Seas, I believed it to be 
my duty to inſtru&t my countrymen, in the hitherto unſuſ- 
pected inconveniencies which attend that place. And as the 
Zrafilian gold and diamonds are ſubjects, about which, 

ji from their novelty, very few particulars have heen hitherto 
i publithed, I conccived this account I had collected of them 
would appear to the reader to be neither a trifling nor a 
uſeleſs digreſſion. 'Theſe ſubjects being thus diſpatched, I 
ſhall now return to the ſeries of our own proceedings. 

When we firſt arrived at St. Catharine s, we were em- 
ployed in refreſhing our ſick on ſhore, in wooding and 
waiering the ſquadron, cleanſing our ſhips, and examining 
and ſecuring cur malts and rigging, as I have already ob- 
ierved in the foregoing chapter. At the ſame time Mr. 
Auſen gave directions, that the ſhips companies ſhould be | 
ſupplied with freſh meat, and that they ſhould be victualed 
witn whole allowance of all the kinds of proviſions. In 
conſequence of theſe orders, we had freſh beef ſent on 
board us continually for our daily expence ; and what was 
wanting to make up our allowance, we received from our 
vickualer the Anna Pink, in order to preſerve the pro- 
viitons on board our ſquadron entire for our future ſervice. 
The ſeaſon of the year growing each day leſs favourable 
fr our paſſage round Cape Horn, Mr. An/on was very de- 
frous of leaving this place as ſoon as poſſible; and we 
worre at frit in hopes that our whole buſineſs would be done, 
end we flicuid be in a readineſs to fail in about a fortnight 
ſfrem cur arrival; but, on examining the 7h“, maſts, we, 
to cur no ſmall vexation, found inevitable employment for 
twice that time; for, on a ſurvey, it was found that the 
main maſt was ſprung at the upper woulding, though it was 
thcuzht capable of being ſecured by a couple of fiſhes ; 
but the foremaſt was reported to be unfit for ſervice, and 
thereupen the carpenters were ſent into the woods, to en- 
deavour to find a lick proper for a fere-mait, But, after a 
ſearch ot four days, they returned without having been able 
to meet with any tree fit for the purpoſe. 'This obliged 
them to come to a ſecond conſultation about the old fore- 
maſt, when it was agreed to endeavour to ſecure it by 
caſing it with three fiſhes : and in this work the carpenters 
weie employed till within a day or two of our ſailing, In 
the mean time, the Commodore, thinking it neceſſary to 


- havea clean veſſel on our arrival in the Sπ⁰, Seas, 2 
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the Tryal to be hove down, as this would not occaſion any 
loſs of time, but might be compleated while the carpenters 
were refitting her maſts, which was done on ſhore. 

On the 27th of December, we diſcovered à ſail in the 
offing; and not knowing but ſhe might be a Spariard, the 
eighteen-oared boat was manned and armed, and ſent under 
the command of our ſecond lieutenant, to examine her, 
before ſhe arrived within the protection of the forts. She 
proved to be a Portugu /e brigantine from Rio Grande. And 
though our officer, as it appeared on enquiry, had behaved 
with the utmoſt civility to the maſter, and had refuſed to 
accept of a calf which the maſter would have forced on 
him as a preſent ; yet the governor took great offence at 
our ſending our boat, and talked of it in a high ſtrain, as 
a violation of the peace ſubſiſting between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Portugal. We at firſt imputed this ridi- 
culous bluſtering to no deeper a cauſe than Don F:/e's in- 
ſolence; but, as we found he proceeded ſo far as to charge 
our officer with behaving rudely, and opening letters, and 
particularly with an attempt to take out of the veſſel by 
violence the very calf which we knew he had refuſed to 
receive as a preſent (a circumſtance which we were ſatisfied 
the governor was well acquainted with), we had hence reaſon 
to ſuſpect that he purpoſely ſought this quarrel, and had 
more important motives for engaging in it than the mere 
captious bias of his temper. What theſe motives were, it 
was not ſo eaſy for us to determine at that time; but, as we 
afterwards found, by letters which fell into our hands inthe 
South Seas, that he had diſpatched an expreſs to Buenos Ayre:r, 
where Pizarro then lay, with an account of our ſquadron's 
arrival at St. Catharine's, together with the moit ample and 
circumitantial intelligence of our force and condition, we 
thence conjectured that Don 7% had raiſed this groundleſs 
clamour, only to prevent our viſiting the brigantine when 
ſhe ſhould put to ſea again, leſt we might there find proofs 
of his perhdious behaviour, and perhaps at the ſame time 
diſcover the ſecret of his ſmuggling correſpondence with his 
neighbouring governors, and the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres. 
But to proceed : 

Itwas near a month before the Tryal was reſitted; for not 
only her lower maſts were defective, as hath been already 


mentioned, but her main-topmalt and fore- yard were like- 
* D 5 wiſe 


\ 


Wiſe decayed and rotten, While this work wascarrying on, 
the other ſhips of the ſquadron fixed new ſtanding rigging, 
and ſet up a ſufficient number of preventer ſhrouds to each 
maſt, to ſecure them in the moſt effectual manner. And 
in order to render the ſhips ſtiffer, and to enable them to 
carry more fail abroad, and to prevent their ſtraining their 
upper works in hard pales of wind, each captain had or- 
ders given him to ſtrike down ſome of their great guns 
into the hold. Theſe ee being complied with, 
and each ſhip having taken in as much wood and water 
as there was room for, the Tryal was at laſt compleated, 
and the whole ſquadron was ready for the ſea ; on which 
the tents on ſhore were ſtruck, and all the ſick were re- 
ceived on board. And here we had a melancholy proof 
how much the healthineſs of this place had been over- 
rated by former writers; for we found, that though the Cen- 
turion alone had buried no leſs than twenty-eight men ſince 
our arrival, yet the number of her fick was in the ſame 
interval increaſed from eighty to ninety-ſix. When our 
crews were embarked, and every thing was prepared for our 
departure, the Commodore made a ſignal for all captains, 
and delivered them their orders, containing the ſucceſſive 
places of rendezvous from hence to the coaſt of China, And 
then, on the next day, being the 18th of January, the 
ſignal was made for weighing, and the ſquadron put to 
ſea, leaving without regret this iſland of Sz. Catharine's ; 
where we had been ſo extremely diſappointed in our refreſh- 
ments, in our accommodations, and in the humane and 
friendly offices which we had been taught to expect in a 
place which hath been ſo much celebrated for its hoſpita- 


lity, freedom, and conveniency. 
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CHAP. VI: 


The run from St. Catharine's 7o port St. Julian, with ſome 
account of that port, and of the country to the fauthward of 
the river of Plate. 


1 
: 
| 
| 


T. leaving St. Catharine's, we left the laſt amicable port 
we propoſed to touch at, and were now proceeding to | 
an hoſtile, or, at beſt, a deſart and inhoſpitable coaſt, And | 
as we were to expect a more boiſterous climate to the ſouth- 
ward than any we had yet experienced, not only our dan- 
ger of ſeparation would by this means be much greater | 
e. than it had been hitherto ; but other accidents of a more 
miſchievous nature were likewiſe to be apprehended, and, | 
as much as poſſible, to be provided againſt. Mr. Azz, 
therefore, in appointing the various ſtations at Which the 
ſhips of the ſquadron were to rendezvous, had conſidered 
that it was der his own ſhip might be diſabled from 
getting round Cape Horn, or might be loſt, and had given 
proper direction, that even in that caſe the expedition 
ſhould not be abandoned, For the orders delivered to the 
captains, the day before we failed from S-. Catharines, 
were, that in caſe of ſeparation, Which they were with the 
utmoſt care to endeavour to avoid, the firſt place of rendez- | 
vous ſhould be the bay of port S?. Julian; deſcribing the 
Place from Sir Jahn Narteraugh's account of it: there 
they were to ſupply themſelves with as much falt as they 
could take in, both for their own uſe, and for the uſe of 
the ſquadron ; and if, after a ſtay of ten days, they were 
not joined by the Commodore, they were then to proceed 
through Straits Le Maire, round Cape Horn, into the S 
Seas, where the next place of rendezvous was to be the 
Iſland. of Nera Senzra del Socoro, in the latitude of 452 
South, and longitude from the Lizard 71%: 12 Wei, 
They were to bring this Ifland to bear E. N. E. and to 
cruize from five to twelve leagues diſtance from it, as lung 
as their ttore of wood and water would permit, both which 
they were to expend with the utmoſt frugality. Aad when 
they were under an abſolute neceſſity of a freth ſupply, they 
were to ſtand in, and endeavour to find out an anchoring 
place ; and in cafe they could not, and the weather made 
it. 
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it dangerous to ſupply their ſhips by ſtanding off and on, 
they were then to make the beſt of their way to the Iſland 
of Juan Fernandes, in the latitude of 33* 37" South. At 
this iſland, as ſoon as they had recruited their wood and 
water, they were to continue cruizing off the anchoring place 
for fifty- ſix days; in which time if they were not joined by 74 
the Commodore, they might conclude that ſome accident 
had befallen him, and they were forthwith to put themſelves 
under the command of the ſenior officer, who was to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to annoy the enemy both by ſea and 
land. With theſe views their new Commodore was to con- 
tinue in thoſe ſeas as long as his proviſions laſted, or as 
long as they were recruited by what he ſhould take from 1 
the enemy, reſerving only a ſufficient quantity to carry him * 
and the ſhips under his command to Macao, at the entrance * 
of the river of Canton, on the coaſt of China, where having 
ſupphed himſelfwitha new ſtock of proviſions, he was thence, 
without delay, to make the beſt of his way to Exgland. And as 
it was found impoſſible as yet to unload our victualer the 
Huna Pink, the Commodore gave the maſter of her the ſame 
rendezvous, and the ſame orders to put himſelf under the 
command of the remaining ſenior officer. 
Under theſe orders, the ſquadron failed from St. Catha- 
rine's on Sunday the 18th of January, as hath been already 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. The next day we had 
very ſqually weather, attended with rain, lightning, and' 
thunder; but it ſoon became fair again, with light breezes, 
and continued thus till Medreſday evening, when it blew 
freſh again; and increaſing all night, by eight the next £ 
morning it became a mot violent ſtorm, and we had with it ors 
ſo thick a fog, that it was impoſſible to ſee at the diſtance of 
two ſhips length, ſo that the whole ſquadron diſappeared. 
On this a ſigna! was made, by firing guns, to bring to with 
the larboard tacks, the wind being then due Eaſt. We our- 
ſelves immediately handed the top-ſails, bunted the main- 
ſail, and lay to under a reefed mizen till noon, when the 
fog diſperſed, and we ſoon diſcovered all the ſhips of the 
ſquadron, except the Pearl, who did not join us till near a 
month aſterwatds. Indeed the Tryal Sloop was a great way 
to leeward, having loſt her main-malt in the ſquall, and 
having been obliged, for fear of bilging, to cut away the 
raft. We therefore bore down with the ſquadron to her 


relief, and the Gleuceſter was ordered to take her in EY 
; or 
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for the weather did not entirely abate till the day after, and 
even then a great ſwell continued from the eaſtward, in con- 
ſequence of the preceding ſtorm, 

After this accident, we flood to the ſouthward with little 
interruption. And here we experienced the ſame ſetting of 
the current, which we had obſerved before our arrival at 
St. Catharine's; that is, we generally found ourſelves to the 
ſouthward of our reckoning, by about twenty mites each 
day. This deviation, with a little inequality, laſted till we 
had paſſed the latitude of the river of Plate; and even then 
we diſcovered that the ſame current, however difficult to he 
accounted for, did yet undoubtedly take place; forwe were 
not ſatisfied in deducing it from the error in our reckoning, 
but we actually tried it more than once, When a calm made 
it practicable. 

As ſoon as we had paſſed the latitude of the river of P/aze, 
we had ſoundings, which continued all along the coaſt of 
Patagonia. Theſe ſoundings, when well aſcertained, being 
of great uſe in determining the poſition of the ſhip, and we 
having tried them more frequently, and in greater depths, 
and with more attention, than I believe hath been done be- 
fore us; I ſhall recite our obſervations as ſuccinctly as I can, 
referring to the chart hereafter inſerted in the ninth chapter 
of this book, for a general view of the whole. In the la- 
titude of 369: 52, we had ſixty fathom of water, with a 
bottom of fine black and grey ſand ; from thence, to 39® : 
55, we varied our depths from fifty to eighty fathom, 
though we had conſtantly the ſame bottom as before ; be- 
tween the laſt mentioned latitude, and 43® ; 16, we had 
only fine grey ſand, with the ſame variation of depths, ex- 
cept that we once or twice leſſened our water to forty fa- 
thom. After this, we continued in forty fathom for about 
half a degree, having a bottom of coarſe ſand and broken 
ſhells, at which time we were in fight of land, and not 
above ſeven leagues from it, As we edged from the land, 
we met with variety of ſoundings : firſt black ſand, then 
muddy, and ſoon after rough ground with ſtones; hut when 
we had increaſed our water to forty-eight fathom, we had a 
muddy bottom to the latitude of 46* : 10. Hence draw- 
ing towards the ſhore, we had firit thirty-ſix fathom, and 
{till kept ſhoaling our water, till at length we came into 
twelve fathom, having conſtantly ſmall ſtones and pebbles at 


the bottom, Part of this time we had a view of Cape 
4 Blanca, 


— 
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Blanco, which lies in about the latitude of 47® : 10 and 
longitude Weſt from London 69% This is the moſt re- 
markable land upon the coaſt. Two very exact views of it 
are exhibited in the third plate, where (5) repreſents the 
Cape itſelf; theſe draughts will fully enable future voyagers 
to diſtinguiſh it. Steering from hence S. by E. nearly, we, 
in a run of about thirty leagues, deepened our water to fifty 
fathom, without once altering the bottom; and then draw- 
ing towards the ſhore with a 8. W. courſe, varying rather 
to the weſtward, we had conſtantly a ſandy bottom till our 
coming into thirty fathom, where we had again a ſight of 
land, diftant from us about eight leagues, lying in the 
latitude of 48? : 31'. We made this land on the 17th of 
February, and at five that afternoon we came to an anchor, 

having the ſame ſoundings as before, in the latitude of 
48: 58 the ſouthermoſt land then in view bearing S. 

S. W. the northermoſt N. z E. a ſmall iſland N. W. and 
the weflermoſt hummock W. S. W. In this ſtation we 
found the tide to ſer 8. by W: and weighing again at 
five the next morning, we, an hour afterwards, diſcovered 
a ſail, upon which the Severn and Glouceſter were both di- 
reed to give chace ; but we ſoon perceived it to be the 
Pearl, which ſeparated from us a few days after we left Sr. 
Catharine's; and on this we made a ſignal for the Sever to 

rejoin the ſquadron, leaving the Glouceſter alone in the pur- 
ſuit. And now we were ſurpriſed to fee that, on the Glau- 
ceſter's approach, the people on board the Pearl increaſed 
their ſail, and ſtood from her. However, the Glauc:fter 
came up with them, but found them with their hammocks 
In their nettings, and every thing ready for an engagement, 
At two in the afternoon the Pear/ joined us, and running 
up under our ſtern, Lieutenant Sa/t haled the Commodore, 

and acquainted him that Captain Kidd died on the 31ſt of 
January. He likewiſe informed us, that he had ſeen five 

large ſkips the roth inſtant, which he, for ſome time, ima- 
gined to be our ſquadron ; fo that he ſuFered the com- 
manding ſhip, which wore a broad red pendant, exactly re- 
ſembling that of the Commodore, at the main top-maſt 
head, to come within gun- ſhot of him before he diſcovered 

his miſtake : but then finding it not to be the Centurion, 
he haled cloſe upon the wind, and crowded from them with. 
all his ſail, and ſtanding croſs a ripling, where they heſitated 


to follow him, he happily eſcaped, He made them —_ 
ve 
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five Spaniſh men of war, one of them exceedingly like the 
Glouceſter, which was the occafion of his appreheniions when 
the — chaced him. By their appearance, he thought 
they conſiſted of two ſhips of ſeventy guns, two of fifty, 
and one of forty guns. It ſeems, the whole ſquadron con- 
tinued in chace of him all that day ; but at night, finding 
they could not get near him, they gave over the chace, and 
directed their courſe to the ſouthward. 

Had it not been for the neceſſity we were under of re- 
fitting the Tryal, this piece of intelligence would have pre- 
vented our making any ſtay at Sr. Julians; but, as it was 
impoſſible for that ſloop to proceed round the Cape in her 
preſent condition, ſome ſtay there was inevitable, and there- 
fore the ſame evening we came to an anchor again in 
twenty-five fathom water, the bottom a mixture of mud 
and ſand, and the high hummock bearing S. W. by W. 
And weighing at nine in the morning, we ſent the two 
cutters belonging to the Centurion and Severn in ſhore, to 
diſcover the harbour of Sr. Julian, while the ſhips kept 
ſtanding along the coaſt, about the diſtance of a league from 
the land. At fix o'clock we anchored in the bay of Se. Ja- 
lian, in nineteen fathom, the bottom muddy ground with 
ſand, the northermoſt land in fight bearing N. and by E. 
the ſouthermoſt S. 4 E. and the high hummock, to which 
Sir John Narboreugh formerly gave the name of Woeds 
Mount, W. S. W. Soon after the cutter returned on 
board, having diſcovered the harbour, which did not ap- 

ar to us in our ſituation, the northermoſt point ſhutting 
in upon the ſouthermoſt, and in appearance cloſing the en- 
trance. To facilitate the knowledge of this coaſt to future 
navigators, there are two views in the 4th and 5th plates; 
the firſt of the land of Patagonia, to the northward of port 
St. Julian, where (w) is Wood . Mcunt, and the bay of Sz. 
Julian lies round the point Ce). The ſecond view is of 
the bay itſelf; and here again (w) is Wood's M.unt, 
(a) is Cape St. Julian, and () the port or river's 
mouth. | 

Being come to an anchor in this bay of Sr. Julian, prine 
cipally with a view of refitting the Tryal, the carpenters 
were immediately employed in that buſineſs, and continued 
ſo during our whole ſtay at the place. The Tryals main- 
maſt having been carried away about twelve feet below the 


cap, they contrived to make the remaining part of the maſt 
ſerve 
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ſerve again, and the Yager was ordered to ſupply her with 
a ſpare main-top-maſt, which the carpentcrs converted into 
a new fore-maſt. And I cannot help obſerving, that this 
accident to the Tryal's maſt, which gave us ſo much un- 
eaſineſs at that time on account of the delay it occaſioned, 
was, in all probability, the means of preſerving the ſloop 
and all her crew; for before this, her maſts, how well ſo- 
| ever proportioned to a better climate, were much too lofty 
| for theſe high ſouthern latitudes : ſo that, had they wea- 
| _thered the preceding ſtorm, it would have been impoſlible 
| for them to have ſtood againſt thoſe ſeas and tempeſts we 
| afterwards encountered in paſſing round Cape Horn; and 
| the loſs of maſts, in that boiſterous climate, would ſcarcely 
| have been attended with leſs than the loſs of the veſſel, and 
| 

| 


of every man on board her; ſince it would have been im- 
practicable for the other ſhips to have given them any re- 
lief during the continuance of thoſe impetuous ſtorms, 
Whilſt we ſtayed at this place, the Commodore appointed 
the honourable Captain Murray toſucceed to the Pear/, and 
Captain Cheap to the Wager : and he promoted Mr. Charles 
1 Saunders, his firſt lieutenant, to the command of the Trya/ 
| floop. But Captain Saunders lying dangeroully ill of a fever 
| on board the Centurion, and it being the opinion of the 
ſurgeons that the removing him on board his own ſhip, in 
his preſent condition, might tend to the hazard cf his life, 
Mr. Auſen gave an order to Mr. Saumarez, firſt lieutenant 
of the Centurion, to at as maſter and commander of the 
Tryal during the illneſs of Captain Saunders. 
|| Here the Commodore too, in order to eaſe the expedition 
F of all unneceſſary expence, held a farther conſultation with 8 
1 his captains ahout unloading and diſcharging the Auna Pink ; 
. hut they repreſented to him, that they were ſo far from 
| being in a condition of taking any part of her loading on 
board, that they had ſtill great quantities of proviſions in 
1 the way of their guns between decks, and that their ſhips were 
1 withal ſo very deep, that they were not fit ior action with- 
| out being cleared. This put the Commodore under a ne- 
Z ceſſity of retaining the Pink in the ſervice : and, as it was 
[ appreher.ded we ſhould certainly meet with the Spaniſh ſqua- 
1 dron in paſſing the Cape, Mr. Auſon thought it adviſcable 
| to give orders to the captains, to put all their proviſions 


which were in the way of their guns on board the _ 
HK. 
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Pink, and to remount ſuch of their guns as had formerly, 
for the eaſe of their ſhips, been ordered into the hold. 

This bay of St. Julian, where we are now at anchor, be- 
ing a convenient rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation, for all 
cruizers bound to the ſouthward, and the whole coaſt of 
Patagonia, from the river of Plate to the Straits of Magellan, 
lying nearly parallel to their uſual route, a ſhort account ot 
the ſingularity of this country, with a particular deſcription 
of Port St. Julian, may perhaps be neither unacceptable to 
the curious, nor unworthy the attention of future navigators, 
as ſome of them, by unforeſeen accidents, may be obliged 
to run in with the land, and to make ſome ſtay on this coaſt ; 
in which caſe the knowledge of the country, its produce, 
and inhabitants, cannot but be of the utmoſt conſequence to 
them. 

To begin then with the tract of country uſually ſtyled 
Patagonia. This is the name often given to the ſouther- 
moſt part of South America, which is unpoſſeſſed by the 
Sraniards, extending from their ſettlements, to the Straits of 
Magellan. This country, on the eaſt fide, is extremely re- 
markable for a peculiarity not to be paralleled in any other 
known partof the globe; for, though the whole territory to the 
northward of the river of Plate is full of wood, and ftored with 
immenſe quantities of large timber trees, yet, to the ſouth- 
ward of the river, no trees of any kind are to be met with, 
except a few peach-trees, firſt planted and cultivated by the 
Spaniards, in the neighbourhood of Buenes Ayres : fo that 
on the whole eaſtern coaſt of Patagonia, extending near 
four hundred leagues in length, and reaching as far back 
as any diſcoveries have yet been made, no other wood has 
been found than a few inſignificant ſhrubs. Sir John Nar- 
b:rough in particular, who was ſent out by King Charles 
the ſecond, expreſsly to examine this country and the 
Straits of Magellan, and who, in purſuance of his orders, 
wintered upon this coait, in Port Sz. Julian and Port Defire, 
in the year 1670: Sir John Narborough, I ſay, tells us, that 
he never ſaw a ſtick of wood in the country large enough to 
make the handle of an hatchet, | 

But, though the country be ſo deſtitute of wood, it abounds 
with paſture ; for the land appears in general to be made 
up of downs of a light dry gravely foil, and produces great 
quantitiesoflongcoarſe graſs, which grows in tufts, interſperſed 
with large barren ſpots of gravel between them. This graſs, 
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in many places, feeds immenſe herds of cattle ; for the Spa- 
niards at Bueros Ayres having, ſoon after their firſt ſettling 
there, brought over a few black cattle from Eurote, they 
have thriven prodigiouſly, by the plenty of herbage which 
they every where met with, and are now increaſed to that 
degree, and are extended ſo far into different parts of Pata- 
gon a, that they are not conſidered as private property; but 
many thouſands at a time are ſlaughtered every year by the 
hunters, only for their hides and tallow. 'The manner of kil- 
ling theſe cattle, being a practice peculiar to that part of 
the world, merits a more circumſtantial deſcription. The 
hunters employed on this occaſion being all of them 
mounted on horſeback (and both the Spaniards and Indians 
in that part of the world are uſually moſt excellent horſe- 
men), they arm themſelves with a kind of a ſpear, which, at 
its end, inſtead of a blade fixed in the ſame line with the 
wood in the uſual manner, has its blade fixed a-croſs; 
with this inſtrument they ride at a beaſt and ſurround him, 
when the hunter that comes behind him ham-ſtrings him ; 
and as after this operation the beatt ſoon tambles, without 
being able to raiſe himſelf again, they leave him on the 


ground, and purſue others, whom they ſerve in the ſame 


manner. Sometimes there is a ſecond party, who attend 
the hunters, to ſkin the cattle as they fall; but it is ſaid, 
that at other times the hunters chuſe to let them languiſh 
In torment till the next day, from an opinion that the an- 
puild, which the animal in the mean time endures, may 

urſt the lymphaticks, and thereby facilitate the ſeparation 
of the ſkin from the carcaſe ; and, though their prieſts have 
Joudly condemned this moſt barbarous practice, and have 
gone ſo far, if my memory does not fail me, as to excom- 
municate thoſe who follow it, yet all their efforts to put an 
entire ſtop to it have hitherto proved ineffectual. 

Beſides the numbers of cattle which are every year 
ſlaughtered for their hides and tallow, in the manner al- 
ready deſcribed, it is often neceſſary, for the uſes of agri- 
culture, and for other purpoſes, to take them alive, without 
wounding them : this is performed with a moſt wonderful 
and almoſt incredible dexterity, and principally by the uſe of 
a machine, which the Exgliſß who have reſided at Buenos 
Ayres generally denominate a laſh. It is made of a thong 
of ſeveral fathoms in length, and very ſtrong, with a run- 


ning nooſe at one end of it; this the hunters (who in this 
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caſe are alſo mounted on horſeback) take in their right 
hands, it being firſt properly coiled up, and having its end 
oppoſite to the nooſe faſtened to the ſaddle ; and, thus pre- 
pared, they ride at a herd of cattle. When they arrive with- 
in a certain diſtance of a beaſt, they throw their thong at 
him with ſuch exactneſs, that they never fail of fixing the 
nooſe about his horns, The beaſt, when he finds himſelf 
entangled, generally runs ; but the horſe, being ſwifter, at- 
tends him, and prevents the thong from being too much 
ſtrained, till a ſecond hunter, who follows the game, throws 
another nooſe about one of its hind legs ; and this being 
done, both horſes (for they are trained to this practice) in- 
ſtantly turn different ways, in order to ſtrain the two thongs 
in contrary directions; on which the beaſt, by their oppofite 
pulls is preſently overthrown, and then the horſes ſtop, 

eeping thethongs ſtill upon the ſtretch. Being thus on the 
ground, and incapable of reſiſtance (for he is extended be- 
tween the two horſes), the hunters alight, and ſecure him 
in ſuch a manner, that they afterwards eaſily convey him to 
whatever place they pleaſe, They in like manner nooſe 
horſes, and, as it is ſaid, even tigers ; and, however ſtrange 
this laſt circumſtance may appear, there are not _— 
perſons of credit who aſſert it. Indeed, it muſt be owne 
that the addreſs both of the Spaniards and Indians, wn that 
part of the world, in the uſe of this laſh or nooſe, and the 
certainty with which they throw it, and fix it on any in- 
tended part of the beaſt at a conſiderable diſtance, are mat- 
ters only to be believed from the repeated and concurrent 
teſtimony of all who have frequented that country, and 
might reaſonably be queſtioned, did it rely on a ſingle re- 
port, or had it been ever contradicted or denied by any one 
who had reſided at Buenos Ayres. 

The cattle which are killed in the manner I have already 
obſerved are ſlaughtered only for their hides and tallow, to 
which ſometimes are added their tongues ; but the reſt of 
their fleſh is left to putrify, or to be devoured by the birds 
and wild beaſts, The greateſt part of this carrion falls to 
the ſhare of the wild dogs, of which there are immenſe 
numbers to be found in that country. 

Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been originally produced by 
Shaniſb dogs from Buenos Ayres, who, allured by the great 
quantity of carrion, and the facility they had by that means 
ef ſubliſting, left their maſters, and ran wild among 
cattle ; 
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cattle; for they are plainly of the breed of the European 
dogs, an animal not originally found in America. But tho“ 
theſe dogs are ſaid to be ſome thouſands in a company, they 
hitherto neither diminiſh nor prevent the incicaſe of the 
cattle, not daring to attack the herds, by reafon of the num- 
bers which conſtantly feed together, but contenting them- 
ſelves with the carrion left them by the hunters, and per- 
haps now and then with a few ſtragglers, who by accidents 
are ſeparated from the main body they belong to. 

Beſides the wild cattle, which have ſpread themſelves in 
ſuch vaſt herds from Buenos Ayres towards the ſouthward, 
the ſame country 1s in like manner furniſhed with horſes, 
1 heſe too were firſt brought from Spain, and are alſo prodi- 
giouſly increaſed, and run wild to a much greater diſtance 
than the black cattle : and though many of them are ex- 
cellent, yet their number makes them of very little value; 
the beſt of them being often ſold, in the neighbouring ſet- 
tlements, where money 1s plenty and commodities very dear, 
for not more than adollar a- piece. It is not yet certain how far 
to the ſouthward theſe herds of wild cattie and horſes have 
extended themſelves; but there is ſome reaſen to conjectute, 
that ſtragglers of both kinds are to be met wih very near 
the Straiis of Magellan; and they will in time doubtleſs fill 
all the ſouthern part of this continent with their breed, 
which cannot fail of proving of conſiderable advantage to 
ſuch ſhips as may touch upon the coaſt ; for the horſes 
themſelves are ſaid to be very good eating, and, as ſuch, 
are preferred by ſome of the Indians even before the black 
cattle, But, whatever plenty of fleſh proviſions may be 
hereafter found here, there is one — — which 
this eaſtern ſide of Patagonia ſeems to be very defective in, 
and that is freſh water; for, the land being generally of a 
nitrous and ſaline nature, the ponds and ſtreams are frequent- 
ly brackiſh : however, as good water has been found there, 
though in ſmall quantities, it is not improbable but, on a 
further ſearch, this inconvenience may be removed. 

To the account already given, I muſt add, that there are- 
in all parts of this country, a good number of Vicunnas, or 
Peruvian ſheep ; but theſe, by reaſon of their ſhyneſs and 
ſwiftneſs, — with difficulty. On the eaſtern coaſt 
too, there are found immenſe quantities of ſeals, and a vaſt 
variety of ſea-fowl, among which the moſt remarkable are 
the penguins ; they are in ſize and ſhape like a gooſe ; wats 
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inſtead of wings, they have ſhort ſtumps like fins, which are 
of no uſe to them except in the water; their bills are nar- 
row, like that of an alb:tro/s, and they ſtand and walk in 
an erect poſture. From this, and their white bellies, Sir 
Fohn Narborough has whimſically likened them to little chil- 
dren ſtanding up in white aprons. 

The inhabitants of this eaſtern coaſt (to which I have all 
along hitherto confined my relation) appear to be but few, and 
have rarely been ſeen more than two or three at a time, by 
any ſhips that have touched here. We, during our ſtay at the 
port of Sr. Julian, ſaw none. However, towards Buenos 
Ayres, they are ſufficiently numerous, and oftentimes very 
troubleſome to the Spaniards ; but there the greater breadth 
and variety of the country, and a milder climate, yield them a 
better protection; for in that place the Continent is between 
three and four hundred leagues in breadth ; whereas, at 
Port St, Julian, it is little more than a hundred: fo that I 
conceive the ſame Indians, who frequent the weſtern coait 
of Patagonia, aud the Straits of Magellan, often ramble to 
this fide. As the Indians near Buenos Ayres exceed theſe 
ſouthern Indians in numbers, to they greatly ſurpaſs them in 
activity and ſpirit, and ſeem in their manners to be nearly 
allied to thoſe gallant Chi/ian Indians, who have long ſet 
the whole Spaniſh power at defiance, have often ravaged 
their country, and remain to this hour independent ; for 
the Indians about Buenos Ayres have learnt to be excellent 
horſemen, and are extremely expert in the management of 
all cutting weapons, though ignorant of the uſe of fire- arms, 
which the Sparzards are very ſolicitous to keep out of their 
hands; and of the vigour and reſolution of theſe Indians, 
the behaviour of Ore//ana and his followers, whom we have 
formerly mentioned, 1s a memorable inſtance, Indeed, 
were we diſpoſed to aim at the utter ſubverhon of the 
Spaniſh power in America, no means ſeem more probable to 
effect it, than due encouragement and aſſiſtance given to 
theſe Indians, and thoſe of Chili. 

Thus much may ſuffice in relation to the eaſtern coaſt 
of Patagonia. The weſtern coaſt is of leſs extent; and, by 
reaſon of the Andes, which ſkirt it, and ſtretch quite down 
to the water, 1s a very rocky and dangerous ſhore, How- 
ever, I ſhall be hereafter neceſſitated to make further men- 
tion of it, and therefore ſhall not enlarge thereon at this 
time, but ſhall conclude this account with a ſhort deſcription 

of 
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0 of the harbour of St. Julian, the general form of which 
| may be conceived from the ſketch in the 6th Plate. But it 


mult be remembered, that the bar, which is there marked at 
the entrance, is often ſhifting, and has many holes in it. 
The tide flows here N. and S; and, at full and change, riſes 


4 four fathom, * 
. We, on our arrival here, ſent an officer on ſhore to 


4; the ſalt-pond, marked (D) in the Plan, in order to procure 
a quantity of ſalt for the uſe of the ſquadron ; Sir John Nar- 
borough having obſerved, when he was here, that the ſalt 
produced in that place was very white and good, and that in 
February there was enough of it to fill a thouſand ſhips : but 
our officer returned with a ſample which was very bad, and 
he told us, that even of this there was but little to be got; 
I ſuppoſe the weather had been more rainy than ordinary, 
and had deſtroyed it. To give the reader a better idea 
of this port, and of the adjacent country, to which the 
whole coaſt I have deſcribed bears a great reſemblance, I 
have inſerted two very accurate views, which may be ſeen 
in the 7th and 8th Plates; one of them repreſenting the 
appearance of the country when looking up the river; the 

other being a view taken from the ſame ſpot, but the 
obſerver is now ſuppoſed to turn round oppoſite to his for- 
mer ſituation ; and conſequently this 1s a repreſentation of 

the appearance of the country down the river, betwixt the 
ſtation of the obſerver and the river's mouth. 


CHAP. VIL 


Departure from the bay of St. Julian, and the paſſage from 
thence to Straits le Maire, 


| H E T7yal being nearly refitted, which was our prin- 
1 pal occupation at this bay of St. Julian, and the 
ſole occaſion of our ſtay, the Commodore thought it neceſ- 
ſary, as we were now directly bound ſor the South Seas, and 
the enemy's coaſts, to fix the plan of his firſt operations: 
1 And therefore, on the 24th of February, a ſignal was made 
| for all captains, and a council of war was held on board the 
| Centurion; at which were preſent the Honourable Eaxard 


Legg, Captain Matthew Mitchell, the Honourable George 
Murray, 
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Murray, Captain David Cheap, together with Colonel Mor- 
daunt Cracherode, Commander of the land- forces. At this 
Council, Mr. Anſon propoſed that their firſt attempt, after 
their arrival in the South Seas, ſhould be the attack of the 
town and harbour of Baldivia, the principal frontier of the 
diſtrict of Chili; Mr. Anſon informing them, at the ſame 
time, that it was an article contained in his Majeſty's in- 
ſtructions to him, to endeavour to ſecure ſome port in the 
South Seas, where the ſhips of the ſquadron might be 
careened and refitted, To this propoſition made by the 
Commodore, the council unanimouſly and readily agreed ; 
and, in conſequence of this reſolution, new inſtructions 
were given to the captains of the ſquadron, by which 
though they were ſtill directed, in caſe of ſeparation, 
to make the beſt of their way to the Ifland of Nuzftra 
Senora del Socoro, yet (notwithſtanding the orders they 
had formerly given them at Sz. Catherine's) they were 
to cruize off that Iſland only ten days; from whence, if not 
joined by the Commodore, they were to proceed, and cruize 
off the harbour of Baldivia, making the land between the 
latitudes of 40?, and 40“: 30, and taking care to keep to 
the ſouthward of the port ; and, if in fourteen days they 
were not joined by the reſt of the ſquadron, they were 
then to quit this ſtation, and to direct their courſe to the 
Iſland of Tuan Fernandes, after which they were to regulate 
their further proceedings by their former orders. The ſame 
directions were alſo given to the maſter of the Anna Pink, 
who was not to fail in anſwering the ſignals made by any 
ſhip of the ſquadron, and was to be very careful to deſtroy 
his papers and orders, if he ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to 
fall into the hands of the enemy. And, as the ſeparation 
of the ſquadron might prove of the utmolt prejudice to his 
Majeſty's ſervice, each captain was ordered to give it in charge 
to the reſpective officers of the watch, not to keep their ſhip 
at a greater diſtance from the Centurion than two miles, as 
they would anſwer it at their peril; and, if any captain 
ſhould find his ſhip beyond the diſtance ſpecified, he was to 
acquaint the Commodore with the name of the officer who 
had thus negleQed his duty. 

Theſe neceſſary regulations being eſtabliſhed, and the 
Tryal Sloop completed, the ſquadron weighed on Friday the 
27th of February, at ſeven in the morning, and ſtood to ſea ; 
the Glouceſter, indeed, found a difliculy in purchaſing her 

anchor, 
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anchor, and was left a conſiderable way a- ſtern, ſo that in 
the night we ſired ſeveral guns as a ſignal to her Captain 
to make ſail; but he did not come up to us till the next 
morning, when we found that they had been obliged to 
cut their cable, and leave their beſt bower behind them. 
At ten in the morning, the day after our departure, Mood“ 
Mount, the high land over S-. Julian, bore from us N. by 
W. diſtant ten leagues, and we had fifty- two fathom of 
water. And now, ſtanding to the ſouthward, we had great 
expectation of falling in with Pixarro's ſquadron ; for, du- 
ring our ſtay at Port Sr. Julian, there had generally been 
hard gales between the W. N. W. and S. W. ſo that we 
had reaſon to conclude the Spaniards had gained no ground 
upon us in that interval. Indeed, it was the proſpect of 
meeting with them that had occaſioned our Commodore to 
be ſo very ſolicitous to prevent the ſeparation of our ſhips; 
for, had we been ſolely intent upon getting round Cape Horn 
in the ſhorteſt time, the propereſt method for this purpoſe 
would have been, to have ordered each ſhip to have made 
the beſt of her way to the rendezvous, without waiting for 
the reſt, | | 
From our departure from St. Julian to the 4th of March, 
we had little wind, with thick hazy weather, and ſome rain; 
and our ſoundings were generally trom forty to fifty fathom, 
with a bottom of black and grey ſand, ſometimes inter- 
mixed with pebble ſtones. On the 4th of March we were 
in ſight of Cape Virgin Mary, and not more than fix or 
ſeven leagues diſtant from it. This Cape is the northern 
boundary of the entrance of the Straits of Magellan; it lies 
in the latitude of 52: 21 South, and longitude from Lon- 
don 71: 44 Weſt, and ſeems to be a low flat land, end- 
ing in a point. And, for a direction to ſuch ſhips as may, 
by particular reaſons, be induced hereafter to paſs through 
thoie Straits into the Scuth Seas, there is in the ninth 
Plate a very accurate draught of its appearance, where (a) 
repreſents the Cape itſelf. Of this Cape our depth of 
water was from thirty-five to forty-eight fathom. The after- 
noon of this day was very bright and clear, with ſmall 
breezes of wind, inclinable to a calm, and moſt of the 
captains took the opportunity of this favourable weather 
to pay a viſit to the Commodore: but, while they were in 
company together, they were all greatly alarmed by a ſudden 


flame, which burſt out on board the Glouceffer, and which 
| was 


was ſucceeded by a cloud of ſinoke. However, they were 
ſoon r.lieved from their apprehenſions, by receiving intor- 
mation, that the blait was occaſioned by a ſpark of fire from 
the forge lighting on ſome gun-powder and other combuſti- 
bles, which an officer on board was preparing for uſe, in caſe 
we ſhould fall in with the HHauiſh fleet; and that it had been 
extinguiſhed, without any damage to the ſhip. 

We here found, what was conſtantly - verified by all our 
obſervations in theſe high latitudes, that fair weather was 
always of an exceeding ſhort duration, and that when it was 
remarkably fine, it was a certain preſage of a ſucceeding 
ſtorm ; for the calm and ſunſhine of our aiternoon ended 
in a molt turbulent night, the wind freſhning from the 8. W. 
as the night came on, and increaſing its violence continually 
till nine in the morning the next day, when it view ſo hard, 
that we were obliged to bring-to with the ſquadron, and to 
coatinue under a reefed mizen till eleven at night, having 
in that time from forty-three to fifty-ſeven fathom water, with 
black ſand and gravel ; and, by an obſervation we had at noon, 
we concluded a current had ſet us twelve miles to the 
ſouthward of our reckoning. Towards midnight, the wind 
abating, we made fail again; and, ſice:ing douth, we diſ- 
covered in the morning, for the fi:{t time, the land called 
Terra del Fuego, ſtretching from the S. by W. to the 8. E. I E. 
This indeed afforded us but a very uncomfortable proſpect, 
it appearing of a ſtupendous height, covered every where 
with ſnow. And though the drearinels of this ſcene can 
be but imperfectly repreſented by any drawing; yet the 
tenth Plate contains ſo exact a delineation of the form of 
the country, that it may grealy aſſiſt the reader in framing 
ſome idea of this uncouth and rugged coatt. In this draw- 
ing, (a) is the opening of Straits le Maire, (6b) Cape St. 
Diego, (1) (2) (3) the three hills, called J%e Three Brothers, 
and (4) M:ntegorda, an high land, which lies up in the coun- 
try, and appears over The Three Brothers. We ſteered a- 
long this ſhore all day, having ſoundings from forty to fifty 


fathom, with ſtones and gravel. And, as we intended to 


pals through Straits le Maire next day, we lay-to at night, 
that we might not overſhoot them, and took this oppor- 
tunity to prepare ourſelves for the tempeſtuous climate we 


were ſoon to be engaged in; wich which view we employed 


ourſelves good part of the night in bending an entire new 
ſuit of ſails to the yards, At four the next morning, be- 


ing 


— . 
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ing the 7th of March, we made fail, and at eight we ſaw 
the land; and ſoon after we began to open the Straits; at 
which time Cape St. James bore from us E. S. E. Cape 
St. Vincent S. E. Z E. the middlemoſt of The Three Bro- 
thers S. and by W. Montegorda S. and Cape St. Barthole- 
mea (which is the ſouthermoſt point of Staten- land) E. S. E. 
The appearance of the Straits in this ſituation is repreſented 
in the eleventh Plate, where (a) is part of Staten-land, 
(0 Cape St. Bartholomew, (c) part of Terra del Fuego, 
(4) Port Maurice, and (c) ſuppoſed to be Valentine's Bay, 
or, the Bay of God Succeſs. And here I muſt obſerve, 
that, though Frexier has given us a very correct proſpect of 
the part of Terra del Furgo which borders on the Straits; 
yet he has omitted that of S/aten-land, which forms the 
oppoſite ſhore: hence we found it difficult to determine 


exactly where the Straits lay, till they began to open to 


our view; and, for want of this, if we had not happened 
to have coaſted a conſiderable way along ſhore, we might 
have miſſed the Straits, and have got io the eaſtward of 
Staten land before we knew it. I his is an accident that 
has happened to many ſhips; particularly, as Frezizr men- 
tions, to the [ncarnaticn and Concord, who, intending to paſs 
through Straits le Maire, were deceived by three hills on 
Staten-laud, like The Three Brothers, and ſome creeks re- 
ſembling thoſe of T.rra del Fuego, and thereby overſhot the 
Straits, To prevent theſe accidents for the future, there is 
inſerted the Welt proſpe ct of S/ aten- land, where (a) is Cape 
St. Diego, on Terra del Fuego; (6) Cape 8. Bartbelome xo, 
on Staten-land, This Drawing will hereafter render it im- 
peſſible {or any ſhips to be deceived in the manner above- 

mentioned, or to find any difficulty in —— the 
points of land by which the Straits are formed. 

And on occation of this proſpect of Stalen- land heree in- 
ſerted, I cannot but remark, that though Terra del Fuego had 
an al pect extremely barren and deſolate, yet this Iſland of 
Staten land ia; ſurpaſſes it, in the wildnels and horror of its 
app.arance ; it ſeeining to be entirely compoſed of inacceſſi- 
ble rocks, without the leaſt mixtuie of earth, or mould, be- 


tween them. Iheſe rocks terminate in a vaſt number of 


ragged points, which ſpire up to a prodigious height, and 
are all of them covered with everlaſting jſnow ; the points 


themſcives are on every fide ſurrounded with frightful pre- 


Cipices, and often over-nang in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner; 
I | and 
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and the hills which bear them, are generally ſeparated from 
each other by narrow clefts, which appear as if the coun- 
try had been frequently rent by earthquakes; for theſe 
chaſms are nearly perpendicular, and extend through the 
ſubſtance of the main rocks, almoſt to their very bottoms ; 
ſo that nothing can be imagined more ſavage and gloomy, 
than the whole aſpe& of this coaſt. But to proceed: 

I have above mentioned, that on the 7th of March, in 
the morning, we opened Straits le Maire, and ſoon after, 
or about ten o'clock, the Pearl and the Thal being ordered to 
keep a-head of the ſquadron, we entered them with fair 
weather and a briſk gale, and were hurried through by the 
rapidity of the tide in about two hours, though they are 
between ſeven and eight leagues in length. As theſe Straits 
are often eſteemed to be the boundary between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and as we preſumed we had nothing be- 
fore us from hence but an open ſena, till we arrived on thoſe 
opulent coaſts where all our hopes and wiſhes centered, we 
could not help perſuading ourſelves, that the greateſt diffi- 
culty of our voyage was now at an end, and that our molt 
ſanguine dreams were upon the point of being realited ; aud 
hence we indulged our imaginations in thoſe romantick 
ſchemes which the fancied poſſeſſion of the Chilian gold and 
Peruvian ſilver might be conceived to inſpire. Theſe joyous 
ideas were conſiderably heightened by the brightneſs ot the 
{ky and ſerenity of the weather, which was indecd moſt re- 
markably pleaſing ; for though the winter was now advan= 
cing apace, yet the morning of this day, in its brilliancy 
and mildneſs, gave place to none we had ſeen ſince our de- 
parture from England. Thus animated by theſe flattering 
delufions, we paſſed thoſe memorable Straits, ignorant of the 
dreadful calamities which were then impending, and jult 
ready to break upon us; ignorant that the time drew near, 
when the ſquadron would be ſeparated never to unite again, 
and that this day of our paſſage was the lait chearful day 
that the greateſt part of us ——_ ever liye to enjoy. 
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CHAP. VII. 


From Straits le Maire #9 Cape Noir. 


E had ſcarcely reached the ſouthern extremity of the 
Straits le Maire, when our flattering hopes were in- 
ſtantly loſt in the apprehenſions of immediate deſtruction ; 
for, before the ſternmoſt ſhips of the ſquadron were clcar 

of the Straits, the ſerenity of the ſky was ſuddenly obſcured, 
and we obſerved all the preſages of an impending ſlorm; 
and preſently the wind ſhifted to the ſouthward, and blew 
in ſuch violent. ſqualls, that we were obliged to hand our 
top: ſails, and reef our main-fail ; whilſt the tide too, which 
had hitherto favoured us, at once turned furiouſly againſt 
us, and drove us to the eaflward with prodigious rapidity, fo 
that we were in great anxiety for the Wager and the Auna Pink, 
| the two ſternmoſt veſſels, fearing they ſhould be daſhed 
to pieces againſt the ſhore of Szaten-land:; nur were our 
apprehenſions without foundation, for it was with the utmoit 
difficulty they eſcaped, And now the whole ſquadron, in- 
ſtead of purſuing their intended courſe to the S. W. were 
driven to the eaſtward, by the united force of the ſtorm and 
of the currents ; ſo that next day in the morning we found 
ourſelves near ſeven leagues to the eaſtward of Straits le 
Maire, which then bore from us N. W. The violence of 
the current, which had ſet us with ſo much precipitation to 
the eaſtward, together with the fierceneſs and conſtancy of 
the weſterly winds, ſoon taught us to conſider the doubling 
of Cape Horn as an enterprize that might prove too mighty 


the difficulties which former voyagers were ſaid to have met 
with in this undertaking as little better than chimerical, and 
had ſuppoſed them to ante rather from timidity and unſkilful- 
neſs, than fl om the real embarraſſments of the winds and ſeas ; 
but we were now ſeverely convinced, that theſe cenſures 
were raſh and ill grounded; for the diſtreſſes with which we 
firuvgled, during the three ſucceeding months, will not eaſily 
be paralicled in the relation of any former naval expedition. 
This will, I doubt not, be readi:y allowed by thoſe who 
ſhall carefully peruſe the enſuing narration, 

From the ſtorm which came on before we had well got 
Clear of Straits le Maire, we had a continual ſucceſſion of 
ſuch tempeſtuous weather, as ſurpriſed the oldeſt and mot 
EX- 


for our efforts, though ſome amongſt us had lately treated 
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experienced mariners on board, and obliged them to conſets, 
tnat what they had hitherto called ſtorms, were inconſider- 
able gales, compared with the violence of theſe winds, which 
raiſed ſuch ſhort, and at the ſame time ſach mountainous 
waves, as greatly ſurpaſſed in danger all ſeas kuowa in any 
other part of th2 globe: and 1t was not wichout great 
reaſon, that this unuſual appearance filled us with conti- 
nual terror; for, had any one of theſe waves broke fairly 
over us, it mult, in all probability, have ſent us to the 
bottom. Nor did we eſcape with terror only; for the 
ſhip frolling inceſſantly gunwale-to, gave us ſuch qu ck aud 
violent motioas, that the men were in perpetua! danger of 
being daſhed to pieces againſt the decks, or ſides of tae 
ſhip. And though we were extremely careful to {ecure our- 
ſelves from theſe ſhocks, by graſping ſome fixed body, * 
many of our people were forced from their hold; fore | 
whom were killed, and others greatly injured : in partica- 
lar, one of our beſt ſeamen was canted over-board and 
drowned, another diſloca.ed his neck, a third was thrown 
i to the main hold and broke his thigh, and one of pur 
boatſwain's mates broke his collar- bone twice ; not to len- 
tion many other accidents of the ſame kind. Theſe 4 
pelts, ſo dreadful in themſelves, though — 7 
other unfavourable circumſtance, were yet ren@red 
miſchievous to us by their inequality, and the deceit fal Yn- 
tervals which they at ſome times afforded ; for though we 
were oftentimes obliged to lie-to for days together under a 
rected mizen, and were irequenly reduced to lis at the mercy: 
of the waves under our bare poles, yet now and then we ven- 
tured to make fail with our courſes double reeied, and the 
weather proving more tolerable, would perhaps encourage 
us to fet our top-ſails ; after which the wind, without any 
previous notice, would icturn upon vs with redoubled 
forced, and would in au 1aitant tear our ſails from the yards. 
And, that no circumſtance might be wanting which could 
agurandize our diſtreſs, theſe blaits generally brought with 
them a great quantity of ſaow and fleet, which c iſed our 
117v11g, and froze our .. ils, thereby rendering them and 
our co:dage brittle, and apt to ſuap upon the ſlighteſt ſtrain, 
adding great difficulty and labour to the workiig of the ſhip, 
beaumbing the limbs of our people, and making them ia- 
capable ot exerting themſelves with their uſual activity, and 
even diſabling many of them, by mortifying their toes and 
E 3 nngers. 
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fingers. It were indeed needleſs to enumerate the various 


diſaſters of different kinds, which befel us; and I ſhall 
only mention the moſt material, which will ſufficiently 
evince the calamitous condition of the whole ſquadron during 
the courſe of this navigation. 

It was on the 7th of March, as hath been already ob- 
ſerved, that we paſſed Straits le Maire, and were immediate- 
ly afterwards driven to the eaſtward by a violent ſtorm, and 


de force of the current which ſet that way. For the four 


or five ſucceeding days, we had hard gales of wind from the 
fame quarter, with a moſt prodigious ſwell ; ſo that, though 
we ſtood during all that time towards the 8. W. yet we had 
no reaſcn to imagine we had made any way to the weſtward. 
In this interval we had frequent ſqualls of rain and ſnow, 
and ſhipped great quantities of water; after which, for 
three or four days, though the ſeas ran mountains high, 
yet the weather was rather more moderate; but, on the 
18th, we had again ſtrong gales of wind, with extreme 
cold; and, at midnight, the main top-ſail ſplit, and one of 
the ſtraps of the main dead-eyes broke. From hence to 
the 23d, the weather was more favourable, though often 
wtermixed with rain and fleet, and ſome hard gales; but, 
as the waves did not ſubſide, the ſhip, by labouring in this 
lofty ſea, was now grown ſo looſe in her upper — uy that 
the let in the water at every ſeam, ſo that every part within 
board was conſtantly expoſed to the ſea-water, and ſcarcely 
any of the officers ever lay in dry beds. Indeed it was 
very rare that two nights ever paſſed, without many of them 
being driven from their beds, by the deluge of water that 

came in upon them, | 
On the 23d, we had a moſt violent ſtorm of wind, hail, 
and rain, with a very great ſea; and though we handed 
the main top-ſail before the height of the ſquall, yet we 
found the yard ſprung; and, ſoon after the foot-rope of 
the main-fail breaking, the main-ſail itſelf ſplit inſtantly to 
rags, and, in fpite of our endeavours to ſave it, much the 
greater part of it was blown over-board. On this the 
Commodore made the fignal for the ſquadron to bring- to; 
and the ſtorm at length flattening to a calm, we had an 
opportunity of getting down our main top-ſail yard, to put 
the carpenters to wark upon it, and of repairing our rig- 
ging. After which, having bent a new main-ſail, we got 
under fail again, with a moderate breeze ; but, in leſs than 
| | twenty» 
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twenty-four hours, we were attacked by another ſtorm ſtill 
more furious than the former; for it proved a perfect hur- 
ricane, and reduced us to the neceſſity of lying-to under 
our bare poles. As our ſhip kept the wind better than 
any of the reſt, we were obliged, in the afternoon, to wear 
ſhip, in order to join the iquadron to the leeward, which 
otherwiſe we ſhould have been in danger of loſing in the 
night; and, as we dared not venture any fail abroad, we 
were obliged to make ule of an expedient which anſwered 
our purpoſe ; this was putting the helm a-weather, and 
manning the fore-ſhrouds ; but though this method proved 
ſncceſstul for the end intended, yet, in the execution of i-, 
one of our ableſt ſeamen was canted over-board: We per- 
ceived, that, notwithſtanding the prodigious agitation of 
the waves, he ſwam very ſtrong, and it was with the utmoſt 
concern that we found ourſelves incapable of aſſiſting him; 
indeed, we were the more grieved at his unhappy fate, a; 
we loſt fight of him ſtruggling with the waves, and con- 
ceived, from the manner in which he ſwam, that he migh: 
continue ſenſible, for a conſiderable time longer, of the hor- 
ror attending his irretrievable ſituation, 

Before this laſt mentioned ſtorm was quite abated, we 
found two of our main-ſhrouds, and one mizen- ſhroud, 
broke; all which we knotted, and ſet up immediately. 
From hence we had an interval of three or four days leis 
tempeſtuous than uſual, but accompanied with a thick fog, 
in which we were obliged to fire guns almoſt every halt 
hour, to keep our ſquadron together. On the z iſt we were 
alarmed by a gun fired from the Glouceſter, and a ſignal 
made by her to ſpeak with the Commodore. We imme- 
diately bore down to her, and were prepared to hear of ſome 
terrible diſaſter ; but we were apprized of it before we joined 
her, for we ſaw that her main yard was broke in the ſlings, 
This was a grievous misfortune to us all at this juncture; as 
it was obvious it would prove an hindrance to our failing, 
and would detain us the longer in theſe inhoſpitable latitudes. 
But our ſuture ſucceſs and ſafety was not to be promoted 
by r-pining, but by reſolution and activity; and thereſore, 
that this unhappy incident might delay us as little as poſſi- 
ble, the Commodore ordered ſeveral carpenters to be put on 
board the Gloucefter from the other ſhips of the ſquadron, in 
order to repair her damage with the utmoſt expedition, 
And the captain of the Trya/ complaining at the ſame time, 
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that his pumps were ſo bad, and his ſloop made fo great a 
quantity of water that he was ſcarcely able to keep her free, 
the Commodore ordered him a pump rcady fitted from his own 
ſhip. It was very fortunate for the GU, nnd the Tryel, that 
the weather proved more favoural le this day than for many 
days both before and after; ſince by this means they were 
enabled to receive the afiſiazce which ſcemed effential to 
their preſervation, and which they could ſcarcely have had at 
any other time, as it would have been extremely hazardous 


to haveventured a boat on board. 


The next day, that is, on the 1ſt of April, the weather 
returned 2gan to its cuſtomary bias: the ſky looked dark 
and gloomy, and the wind began to freſlien, and to blow 
in ſqualls; however, it was not yet fo bo!ilterous, as to pre- 
vent our carrying our top iails cloſe reefed; but its appear- 
ance was ſuch, as plaicly prognoſticated that a flill ſeverer 
tempeſt was at hand. And accordingly, on the third of 
April, there came on a ftorm, which both in its violence 
and. continuation (for it laſted three days) exceeded all that 
we had hitherto encountered. In its ſirſt onfet, we received 
a furious ſhock from a ſea which broke upon our larboard 


* Quarter, where it ſtoved in the quarter-gallery, and ruſhed 
into the ſhip Ike a deluge ; our rigging too ſuffered extreme- 


ly from the blow ; among the reſt, one of the ſtraps of the 
main dead-eyes was broke, as was alſo a main-ſhroud and 
pattock-ſhroud ; ſo that, to caſe the fireſs upon the maſts and 
ihrouds, we lowered both our main and fore yards, and 
furled all our ſails, and in this poſture we lay-to for three 
days, when the ſtorm ſomewhat abating, we ventured to 
make ſail under our courſes only: but even this we could 
not do long; for the next day, which was the 7th, we had 
another hard gale of wind, with lightning and rain, which 
obliged us to he-to again till night. It was wonderful, that, 
notwithſtanding the hard weather we had endured, no ex- 
traordinary accident had happened to any of the ſquadron 
ſince the brea'.ing of the Gloucrſter's main-yard : but this 
good fortune now no longer attended us; for, at three the 
next morning, ſeveral guns were fired to leeward, as fignals 
of diſtreis; and the Commodore making a ſignal for the 
{quadron to bring-:o, we, at day-break, ſaw the Wager a 


conſiderable way to lee s ard of any of the other ſhips, and 


we ſoon perceived that ſhe bad Joſt her mizen-maſt and main 


top fail yard. We immediately dore down to her, and 1 
is 
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this diſaſter had ariſen from the badneſs of her iron work; 
for ali the chain-plates to windward had given iy, upon 
the ſhip's fetching a deep roll. This proved the more un- 
fortunate to the Mager, as her carpenter had been on board 
the G/ucefer ever ſince the 31ſt of March, and the weather 
was now too ſevere to permit him to return. Nor was the 
i/agr the only {hip of the ſquadron that ſuffered in this 
tempelt; for, the next day, a ſignal of diltreſs was made by 
the Auna Pink; and, upon ſpeaking with the maſter, we 
learnt that they had broke their fore-ſtay, and the gam- 
mon of the bowſpcrit, and were in no ſmall danger of having 
all their maits come by the board; ſo that we were obliged 
to bear away until they had made all faſt, after which we 

hal-d upon a wind again. 
And now, aiter all our ſolicitude, and the numerous ills 
. of every kind to which we had been inceſſantly expoſed for 
near ſorty days, we had great conſolation in the flattering 
hopes we ente:tained, that our fatigues were drawing to a 
period, and that we ſhould ſoon arrive in a more hoſpitable 
climate, where we ſhould be amply repayed for all our paſt 
luterinps; for, towards the latter end of March, we were 
advanced, by our reckoning, near 10* to the weſtward ct 
the weltermolt point of Terra del Fuego ; and this allowance 
being double what former Navigators have thought neceſ- 
ſar, to be taken, in order to compenſate the drut of the 
welleru current, we elteemed ourſelves to be well advanced 
within the limits of the Southern Ocean, and had therefore 
been ever ſince landing to the northward, with as much ex- 
ped:tion as the turbulence of the weather, an] our frequent 
diſaſters permitted, and on the 13th of April e were but 
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5 a degree in latitude to the ſouthward of the welt entrance of 
M the Straits of Nlagellau; fo that we fully expected, in a very | 
* few days, to have experienced the celebrated tranquillity off 
' 


the P dci ic Ocean. 

But theſe were deluſions, which only ſerved to render 
» 8 our diſappointment more terrible; for the next morning, 
between one and two, as we were ſtanding to the nortn= 
ward, and the weather, which had till then been hazy, acci- 
dentally cleared vp, the Pia made a vignal of ſeeing land 
right a-head ; and, it beiug but two miles diſtant, we were 
3 all under the molt, dreadful apprehenſions of running on 
2 ſhore ; which, had either the wind blown from its uſual. 
2 quarter with its wonted vigour, or had not the moon ſudden- 
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ly ſhone out, not a ſhip amongſt us could poſſibly have 

avoiced : but the wind, which ſome few hours before blew in 

ſqualls from the 8. W. having fortunately ſhifted to W. N. 

W. we were enabled to ſtand to the ſouthward, and to clear 

ourſelves of this unexpected danger; and we were fortunate 

— by noon to have gained an offing of near twenty 
gues. 

By the latitude of this land we fell in with, it was agreed 
to be a part of Terra del Fuego, near the ſouthern outlet de- 
ſcribed in Frezzer's Chart of the Straits of Magellan, and 
was ſuppoſed to be that point called by him Cape Noir. It was 
indeed moſt wonderful, that the currents ſhould have driven 
us to the eaſtward with ſuch ſtrength ; for the whole ſqua- 
dron eſteemed themſelves upwards of ten degrees more weſter- 
ly than this land; ſo that, in running down, by our account, 
about nineteen degrees of longitude, we had not really ad- 
vanced half that diſtance. And now, inſtead of having our 
labours and anxieties relieved by approaching a warmer climate 
and more tranquil ſeas, we were to ſteer again to the ſouthward, 
and were again to combat thoſe weitern blaſts which had ſo 
often terrified us; and this too, when we were greatly en- 
feebled by our men falling ſick and dying apace, and when 
our ſpirits, dejected by a long continuance at fea, and by our 
late difappointment, were much leſs capable of ſupporting us 
in the various difliculties which we could not but expect in 
this new undertaking, Add to all this too, the diſcourage- 
ment we received by the diminution of the ſtrength of the 
ſquadron ; for, three days before this, we loſt fight of the 
Severn and the Pearl in the morning, and though we ſpread 
our ſhips, and beat about for them ſome time, yet we never 
ſaw them more; whence we had apprehenſions, that they too 
might have fallen in with this land in the night, and, by being 
leſs favoured by the wind and the moon than we were, might 
have run on ſhore and have periſhed, Full of theſe deſpond- 
ins thoughts and gloomy preſages, we ſtood away to the S, 

prepared by our late diſaſter to ſuſpect, that how large 


the weſtern current, we might {i!], upon a ſecond trial, per- 
haps find it inſufficient. 
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ſoever an allowance we made in our weſting for the drift of 
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CHAP. IX. 


Obſervations and directions for facilitating the paſſage of our 
future Cruizers round Cape Horn, 


12 HE improper ſeaſon of the year in which we attempted 


to double Cape Horn, and to which is to be imputed 
the diſappointment (recited in the foregoing chapter) of fall- 
ing in with Terra del Fuego, when we reckoned ourſelves 
above a hundred leagues to the weſtward of that whole coaſt, 
and, conſequently, well advanced into the Pacific Ocean ; 
this unſeaſonable navigation, I ſay, to which we were ne- 
ceſſitated by our too late departure from England, was the 
fatal ſource of all the misfortunes we afterwards encountered ; 
for, from hence proceeded the ſeparation of our ſhips, the 
deſtruction of our people, the ruin of our project on Baldi- 
wia, and of all our other views on the Span places; and 
the reduction of our ſquadron, from the formidable condi- 
tion in which it paſſed Straits le Maire, to a couple of ſhat- 
tered half-manned cruizers and a ſloop, ſo far dilabled, that 
in many climates they ſcarcely durſt have put to ſea, To 
revent, therefore, as much as in me lies, all thips hereafter 
und to the South Seas from ſuffering the ſame calamities, 
I think it my duty to inſert in this place ſuch directions and 
obſervations, as either my own experience and reflexion, or 
the converſation of the moſt ſkilful Navigators on board the 
ſquadron could furniſh me with, in relation to the moſt eli- 
gible manner of doubling Cape Horn, whether in regard to 
the ſeaſon of the year, the courſe proper to be ſteered, or 
the places of refreſhment both on the eaſt and weſt fide of 
South America. | 
And firſt with regard to the proper place of refreſhment 
on the Faſt fide of South America. For this purpoſe the 
Iſland of S. Catharine's has been uſually recommanded by 
former writers, and on their faith we put in there, as has 
been formerly mentioned ; but the treatment we met with, 
and the ſmall ſtore of refreſhments we could procure there, 
are ſufficient reaſons to render all ſhips for the future 
cautious, how they truit themſelves in the government of 
Don 7% Sylva de Paz; for they may certainly depend on 
having their ſtrength, condition, and deſigns, be. ay:d to 
the Spaniards, as far as the knowledge the Goyeraor cin 
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procure"of theſe particulars will give him learxe. And as 
this treacherous conduct is-inſpired. by the views of private 
gain, in the illicit commerce carried on to the river of Plate, ra- 
ther than by any national affection which the Portugue/e bear 
the Spaniards, the ſame perhdy may perhaps be expected 
from moſt of the Governors of the Brazil coaſt; fince 
theſe ſmuggling engagements are dguvtleſs very extenſive 
and general. And though the Governors ſhould themſelves 
deteſt ſo faithleſs a procedure, yet as ſhips are perpetually 
paſſing from ſome or other of the Braxz7/ ports to the river 
of Plate, the Saniards could ſcarcely fail of receiving, by 
this means, caſual intelligence of any Britiſb ſhips upon the 
coaſt ; which, however imperfe& ſuch intelligence might 
be, would prove of dangerous import to the views and in- 
tereſts of thoſe cruizers who were thus diſcovered. 

For the Spaniſb trade in the South Seas running all in one 
rack from North to South, with very little deviation to the 
V'aſtward or Weſtward, it is in the power of two or three 
cruizers, properly ſtationed in different parts of this track, 
to poſſeſs themſelves of every ſhip that puts to ſea : but 
this is only fo long as they can continue concealed from the 
neighbouring coaſt; for the inſtant an enemy is known to 
be in thoſe ſeas, ali navigation is prohibited, and conſe- 


quently all captures are at an end; ſince the Spaniards, 


well apprized of theſe advantages of the enemy, ſead ex- 
preſſes along the coaſt, and lay a general embargo on all 


their trade; a meaſure which, they prudentially foreſee, will 


not only prevent their veſſels being taken, but will ſoon lay 
any cruiſers, who have not ſtrength ſufficient to attempt 
their places, under the neceſſity of returning home. Hence 
then appears the great importance of concealing all expe- 
ditions of this kid; and hence too it follows, how extremely 
prejudicial that intelligence may prove, which is given by 
the Pertugusſe Governors to the Spaniards, in relation to 
the deſigns of ſhips touching at the ports of Bragil. 
However, notwithſtanding the inconveniencies we have 
mentioned of touching on the coaſt of Byaz/l, it will often- 
times happen, that ſhips bound round Cape Horn will be 
obliged to call there, for a ſupply of wood and water, and 
other refreſhments. In this caſe, Sr. Catharines is the laſt 
place I would recommend, both as the proper animals for a 
live flock at ſea, as hogs, ſheep, and fowls, cannot be pro- 


cured there (for want cf which we found ourſelves greatly 
diſtreſſed, 
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diſtreſſed, by being reduced to live almoſt entirely on ſalt 


proviſions); and allo becauſe, from its being neater the river 


of Plate than many of their other ſettlements, the induce- 


ments and conveniencies of betraying us are much ſtronger, 


The place I would recommend is Rio Janeiro, where two 
of our {quadron put in after they were ſeparated from us 
in paſſing Cape Horn; for here, as I have been informed 
by one of the gentlemen on board thoſe ſhips, any quantity 
of hogs and poultry may be procured ; and this place be- 
ing more diſtant from the river of Plate, the diſſiculty of in- 
telligence is ſomewhat inhanced, and conſequeatly the 
chance of continuing there undiſcovered in ſome degree 
augmented, Other meaſures, which may effeCtually ob- 
viate all theſe embarraſments, ſhall be conſidered more at 
large herealter. | 

I next proceed to the conſideration of the proper courſe to 
be ſteered for doubling Cape Hirn. And here, I think, 
Jam ſufficiently authorized, by our own fatal experience, and 
by a careful compariſon and examination of the journals of 
former navigators, to give this piece of advice, which in 
prudence I think ought never to be departed from; that 
15, that all ſhips bound to the S,, Seaz, initead of paſſing 
through Straits Le Maire, ſhould conſtantiy pals to the eaſt- 
ward of Staten laud, and ſhould be invariab'y bent on run- 
ning to the ſouthward, as fir as the laticude of 61 or 62 
degrees, before they endeavoure. to ſtand to the weſtward ; 
and that, when they are got into that latitude, they ſhould then 
make ſure of tuffcieat weſting, beiore they once think of 
ſteering to the northward. 

But as directions diametrically oppoſite to theſe have 
been formerly given by other writers, it is incumbent on me 
to produce my reaſons for each part of this maxim. And' 
firſt, as to the paſſing to the eaſtward of Staten land. Thoſe 
who have attended to the riſque we rin in paſſing Straits 
Le Maire, the danger we were in of being driven upon 
Staten-land by the current, when, though we happily eſcaped 
being put on ſhore, we were yet carried to the eaſtward of 
that iſland: thoſe who reflect on this, and the like accidents. 
which have happened to other ſhips, will ſurely not eſteem it 
prudent to pals through Straits Le Maire, and run the riſque 
of ſhipwreck, and after all find themſelves no farther to the 
weſtward (the only reaſon hitherto given for this practice) 
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to the ſouthward as far as Cape Horn, a part of it only can 
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than they might have been in the ſame time, by a ſecure na- 
vigation, in an open ſea. 

And next, as to the directions I have given for running 
into the latitude of 61 or 62 South, before any endeavour 
1s made to ſtand to the weſtward ; the reaſons for this pre- 
cept are, that in all probability the violence of the currents 
will be hereby avoided, and the weather will prove leſs 
tempeſtuous and uncertain. This laſt circumitance we 
ourſelves experienced moſt remarkably ; for, after we had 
unexpectedly fallen in with the land, as has been men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, we ſtood away to the ſouth- 
ward to run clear of it, and were no ſooner adyanced into 
ſixty degrees or upwards, but we met with much better 
weather, and ſmoother water, than in any other part of the 
whole paſlage : the air indeed was very cold and ſharp, 
and we had ſtrong gales, but they were ſteady and uni- 
form, and we had at the ſame time ſunſhine and a clear ſky ; 
whereas, in the lower latitudes, the winds every now and 
then intermitted, as it were, to recover new ftrength, and 
then returned ſuddenly in the moſt violent guſts, threatening 
at each blaſt the loſs of our maſts, which muſt have ended 
in our certain deſtruction, And that the currents in this 
high latitude would be of much leſs efficacy than nearer 
the land, ſeems to be evinced from theſe conſiderations, 
that all currents run with greater violence near the ſhore 
than at ſea, and that at great diſtances from ſhore they are 


, ſcarcely perceptible ; indeed the reaſon of this ſeems ſuf- 


fieiently obvious, if we conſider, that conſtant currents are, 
in all probability, produced by conſtant winds, the wind 
driving before it, though with a ſlow and imperceptible mo- 
tion, a large body of water, which, being accumulated upon 

any coaſt that it meets with, muſt eſcape along the ſhore, by 
the endeavours of its ſurface to reduce itſelf to the fame 
level with the reſt of the ocean. And it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe violent guſts of wind, which we ex- 
perienced near the ſhore, ſo very different from what we 
ſound in the latitude of fixty degrees and upwards, may 
be owing to a ſimilar cauſe ; for a weſterly wind almoſt 
perpetually prevails in the ſouthern part of the Pacific 
ocean : and this current of air being interrupted by thoſe 
immenſe hills called the Andes, and by the mountains on 
Terra del Fuego, which together bar up the whole country 
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force its way over the tops of thoſe prodigious precipices, 
whilſt the reſt muſt naturally follow the direction of the 
coaſt, and muſt range down the land to the ſouthward, and 
ſweep with an impetuous and irregular blaſt round Cape 
Horn, and the ſouthermoſt part of Terra del Fuego. How- 
ever, not to rely on theſe ſpeculations, we may, I believe, 
eſtabliſh, as inconteſtible, theſe matters of fact, that both the 
rapidity of the currents, and the violence of the weſtern gales, 
are leſs ſenſible in the latitude of 61 or 62 degrees, than near- 
er the ſhore of Terra del Fuego. 

Bat though I am fatisfied, from both our own experience 
and the relations of other navigators, of the importance 
of the precept I here inſiſt on, that of running into the la- 
titude of 61 or 62 degrees, before any endeavours are made 
to ſtand to the weſtward ; yet I would adviſe no ſhips here- 
after to truſt ſo far to this management, as to negle& ano- 
ther moſt eſſential maxim, which is, the making this paſſage 
in the height of ſummer, that is, in the months of December 
and January: and the more diſtant the time of paſſing is 
taken from this ſeaſon, the more diſaſtrous it may be rea- 
ſonably expected to prove. Indeed, if the mere violence of 
the weſtern winds be conſidered, the time of our paſſage, 
which was about the Equinox, was perhaps the moſt unfa- 
vourable of the whole year; but then it muſt be remem- 
bered that, independent of the winds, there are, in the 
depth of winter, many other inconveniencies to be appre- 
hended, which are almoſt inſuperable : for the ſeverity of the 
cold, and the ſhortneſs of = days, would render it im- 
practicable at that ſeaſon to run ſo far to the ſouthward as 
is here recommended; and the ſame reaſons would greatly 
augment the alarms of ſailing in the neighbourhood of an 
unknown ſhore, dreadful in its appearance in the midit of 
ſummer, and would make a winter navigation on this coaſt 
to be, of all others, the molt diſmaying and terrible. As 1 
would therefore adviſe all ſhips to make their paſſage in De- 
cember and January, if poſſible ; ſo I would wara them never 
to attempt the doubling Cape Horn, from the eaſtward, after 
the month of March. 

And now as to the 2 conſideration, that js, the 
propereſt port for cruizers to refreſh at on their firſt arrival in 
the South Seas : on this head there is ſcarcely any choice, 
the iſland of Juan Fernandes being the only place that can 
be prudently recommended for this purpoſe; for though 
there 
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there are many ports on the weſtern fide of Patagonia, be- 
twecn the Straits of Magellan and the Spaniſh ſettlements (a 
plan of one of which will be referred to in the courſe of 
this work), where ſhips might ride in great ſafety, might re- 
cruit their wood and water, and might procure ſoine few 
refreſkments ; yet that coaſt is in itſelf ſo dangerovs, from its 
numerous rocks and breakers, and from the violence of the 
weſtern winds which blow conſtantly full upon it, that it is 
by no means adviſeable to fall in with that land, at leaft till 
the roads, channels, and anchorape, in cach part of it, are ac. 
curatcly ſurveyed, and both the perils and ſhelter it abounds 
with are more diſtinctly known, 

Thus having given the beſt directions in my power for the 
ſucceſs of our cruiſers who may be hereafter bound to the 
South Seas ; it might be expected that I ſhould again reſume 
the thread of my narration. Yet as, both in the preceding 
and ſubſequent parts of this work, I have thought it my 
duty not only to recite all ſuch facts, and to inculcate ſach 
maxims, as had the leaſt appearance of proving beneficial to 
future navigators, but alſo occahonally to recommend ſuch 
meaſures to the public as I conceive are adapted to promote 
the ſame laudable purpole ; I cannct deſiſt from the preſent 
ſubject, without be ſeeching thoſ: to whom the conduct of our 
naval affairs is committed, to endeavour to remove the many 
perplexities and embarreſſincuts with which the navigation 
to the South Seas is, at preſent, neceſſarily encumbered. 
An effort of this kind could not fail of proving highly 
honourable to themſelves, and extremely benefcial to their 
country : for it ſeems to be ſufficiently evident, that whar- 
ever improvements navigation ſhall receive, either by the 
invention of methods that ſhall render its practice leſs ha- 
zardous, or by the more accurate delineation of the coaſts, 
roads, and ports, already known, or by the diſcovery of 
new nations, or new ſpecies of commerce ; it ſeems, I ſay, 
ſufficiently evident, that, by whatever means navigation is 
promoted, the inconveniencies hence ariſing muſt ultimately 
redound to the emolument of Great Britain; fince, as our: 
fleets are at preſent ſuperior. to thoſe of the whole world 
united, it muſt be a inatchlefs degree of ſupineneſs or 
mean-ſpiritedneſs, if we permitted any of the advantages 
which new diſcoveries, or a more extended navigation, may 
produce to mankind, to be ravithed from us. 4 
” g- 
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As therefore it appears that all our future expeditions to 
the South Seas muſt run a conſiderable riſque of proving 
abortive, whilſt, in our paſſage thither, we are under the 
neceſſity of touching at Braxil; the diſcovery of ſome 
place more to the ſouthward, where ſhips might refreſh and 
ſupply themſelves with the neceſſ:ry ſeca- lock for their 
voyage round Cape Horn, would be an expedient which 
would relieve us trom this embarraſiment, and would ſurely 
be a matter worthy of the attention of the public. Nor 
does this ſeem difficult to be effeded. For we have already 
the imperfect knowledge of two places, which might per- 
haps, on examination, prove extremely convenient for this } 
purpoſe ; one of them is Pech, Ifland, in the latitude of | 
47 South, and laid down by Dr. Hall about cighiy 1 
leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Pave, on the coad of Pa- 
tagonia; the other is Falk/azd's Iſies, in the latitude of 5 12, 
lying nearty South of Pejz's Iſanu, The firſt of thele was 
diſcovered by Captain Ce, in his voyage round the | 
world in the year 1686; who reprefe:.tz it as a commodious | 
place for ſhips to wood and water at, and lays, it is pro- 
vided with a very good and capacious harbour, where a 
thouſand fail of ſhips might ride at anchor in great 
ſafety ; that it abounds with fow!s, and that, as the ſhore is 
either rocks or ſands, it ſeems to promiſe great plenty of 
fiſh. The ſecond place, or Fa/k/and's Iſles, have been ſeen 
by many ſhips both French and Eng/;, being the land laid 
down by Frezier, in his chart ot the extremity of South 
Amcrica, under the title of the Mad Hand.. Woods Rogers, 
who run along the N. E. coaſt of theſe iſles in the year 
1708, tells us, that they extended about two degrees in 
length, and appeared with gentle deſcents from hill to hill, 
and ſeemed to be good ground, interſperſed with woods, 
and not deſtitute of harbours. Either of theſe places, as 
they are iſlands at a conſiderable diſlance from the continent, 
may be ſuppoſed, from their latitude, to lie in a climate 
ſufficiently temperate. It is true, they are too little known 
to be at preſent recommended as the molt eligible places of 
refreſhment for ſhips bound to the ſouthward : but if the | | 
admiralty ſhould think it adviſeable to order them to be | 
ſurveyed, which may be done at a very ſmall expence, by | 
a veſſel fitred out on purpoſe ; and if, on this examinauon, 
one or both of theſe places ſhould appear proper for the | 
purpoſe int,nded, it is ſcarcely to be conceived of what 1 
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prodigious import a convenient ſtation might prove, ſitu- 
ated fo far to the ſouthward, and ſo near Cape Horn. The 
Duke and Ducheſs of Briſtol were but thirty-five days from 
their loſing fight of Fallland's Iles to their arrival at Juan 
Fernandes m the South Seas : and as the returaing back is 
much facilitated by the weſtern winds, I doubt not but a 
voyage might be made from Falk/and's Iſles to Juan Fernan- 
des and back again, in little more than two months. This, 
even 1n time of peace, might be of great conſequence to this 
_ and, in time of war, would make us maſters of thoſe 
eas. 

And as all diſcoveries of this kind, though extremely 
honourable to thoſe who direct and promote them, may yet 
be carried on at an inconſiderable expence, fince ſmall veſiels 
are much the propereſt to be employed in this ſervice ; it 
were to be wiſhed, that the whole coaſt of Patagonia, 
Terra del Fuego, and Staten-land, were carefully ſurveyed, 
and the numerous channels, roads, and harboars, with 
which they abound, were accurately examined. This 
might open to us facilities of paſſing into the Pacific Ocean 
which as yet we may be unacquainted with, and would 
render ail that ſouthern navigation infinitely ſecurer than at 
preſent ; particularly, an exact draught of the Weſt coaſt of 
Patagonia, from the Straits of Magellan to the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements, might perbaps furniſh us with better and more 
convenient ports for refreſhment, and better ſituated for 
the purpoſes either of war or commerce, and above a fort- 
night's ſail nearer to Fa/k/and's Iſland, than the iſland of 
— Fernandes. The diſcovery of this coaſt hath formerly 

n thought of ſuch conſequence, by reaſon of its neigh- 
bourhood to the Arauces and other Chilian Indians, who are 
generally at war, or at leaſt on ill terms, with their Spar 
neighbours, that Sir John Narborough was purpoſely fitted 
out, in the reign of King Charles II, to ſurvey the Straits of 
Magellan, the neighbouring coaſt of Patagonia, and the 
Spaniſh ports on that frontier; with directions, if poſſible, 
to procure ſome intercourſe with the Chilian Indians, and 
to eſtabliſh a commerce and a laſting correſpondence with 
them. His Majeſty's views in employing Sir John Nar- 
berough in this expedition, were not ſolely the advantage be 
might hope to receive from the alliance of thoſe Gage, in 
reſtraining and intimidating the crown of Spain; but he 


conceived, that, independent of thoſe motives, the _ 
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diate traffick with theſe Indians might prove extremely ad- 
vantageous to the Exgliſb nation; for it is well known, 
that, at the firſt diſcovery of Chili by the Spaniards, it 
abounded with vaſt quantities of gold, much beyond what 
it has at any time produced fince it has been in their 
poſſeſſion. And hence it has been generally believed, that 
the richeſt mines are carefully concealed by the Indians, as 
well knowing that the diſcovery of them would only ex- 
cite in the Spaniards a greater thirſt for conqueſt and ty- 
ranny, and would render their own independence more pre- 
carious, But, with reſpect to their commerce with the Eng- 
lib, theſe reaſons would no longer influence them; ſince 
it would be in our power to furniſh them with arms and 
ammunition of all kinds, of which they are extremely de- 
ſirous, together with many other conveniencies which their in- 
tercourſe with the Spaniard; has taught them to reliſh, They 
would then, in all probability, open their mines, and gladly 
embrace a traffick of ſuch mutual convenience to both na- 
tions ; for then their gold, inſtead of proving an incitement 
to enſlave them, would procure them weapons, to aſſert their 
liberty, 'to chaſtiſe their tyrants, and to ſecure themſelves 
for ever from the Spaniſh yoke ; whilſt, with our aſſiſtance, 
and under our protection, they might become a conſi- 


= derable people, and might ſecure to us that wealth, which 
formerly by the houſe of Auſtria, and lately by the houſe of 


Bourbon, has been moſt miſchievouſly laviſhed in the purſuit 
of univerſal monarchy. 

It is true, Sir John Narborough did not ſucceed in opening 
this commerce, which in appearance promiſed ſo many ad- 
vantages to this nation, However, his diſappointmeet 
was merely accidental, and his tranſactions upon that coaſt 
(beſides the many valuable improvements be furniſhed to 

eography and navigation) are rather an encouragement 
or future trials of this kind, than any objection againſt 
them ; his principal misfortune being the loſing company 


of a ſmall bark which attended him, and having ſome of 


his people trapanned at Baldivia. However, it appeared, 
by the precautions and fears of the Spaniards, as they 
were fully convinced of the practicability of the ſcheme he was 
ſent to execute, and extremely alarmed with the apprehenſion 
of its conſequences, It is ſaid, that his Majeſty King 


Charles the Second was ſo far prepoſſeſſed with the belief 


of the emoluments -which might redound to the public 3 
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this expedition, and was ſo eager to be informed of the 
event of it, that, haviag intelligence of Sir J Mar Bron 
paſſing through the Downs on his return, he had not paticace 
to attend his arrival at court, but went himſelf in his barge ty 
Graveſend to meet him. 

To facilitate, as much as poſſible, any attempts of this 
kind, which may be hereaſter undertaker, I have, in the 
thirteenth plate, given a chart of that part of the world, 
as far as it is hitherto known, which I flatter myſelf is in 
ſome reſpects much correcter than auy which has been . 
Publiſhed. To evince which, it may be neceſſary to mu- 
tion what materials I have principally made uie cf, ad 
what changes J have introduced different from cis 
authors, 

The two moſt celebrated charts hitherto publiſned of 
the ſouthermoſt part of Szurh America, are thoſe of Dr, 
Halley, in his general chart of the magnetic variation, and 
of Frezier in his voyage to the Sub eas, But, beſides 
theſe, there is a chart of the Straits of Dlagel/an, and of 
ſome part of the adjacent coaſt, by Sir John Nardo 
above-mentioned, which is doubtleſs inhnitely exaGter in 
that part than Frezier's, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior to 
Halley's, particularly in what relates to the longitudes of the 


different parts of thoſe Straits. The coaſt from Cape Blanco 


to Terra del Fuego, and thence to Straits Le Maire, we vere 
in ſome meaſure capable of correcting by our own obſerva- 
tions, as we ranged that ſhore generally in fight of land. 
The poſition of the land, to the northward of the Straits 
of Magellan, on the Welt fide, is doubtleſs laid down in 
our chart but very imperfectly; and yet I believe it to be 
much nearer the truth than what has hitherto been done, 
as it is drawn from the information of ſome of the „ag 
crew, who were ſhipwrecked on that ſhore, and afterwards 
coaſted it down, and as it agrees pretty nearly with the 
deſcription of ſome Spaniſh manuſcripts I have ſeen. Tiiz 
Channel dividing Terra del Furgo is drawn from Frc>icr ; 
but Sir Francis Drake, who firlt diſcovered Cape Hon, avi 
the S. W. part of Terra d Fargo, obſerved that wi: 
coaſt to be divided by a great number of inlets, all uh 
he conceived did communicate with the Straits of Magellan. 
And I doubt not that, whenever this country is thoroug!'y 
examined, this circumſtance will be verified, and 7 crra dll 


Fuego will be foand to conſiſt of ſeveral Iſlauds. 1 
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And having mentioned Frezzer ſo often, I muſt not omit 
weruing all future navigators againſt relying on the longi- 
tude of Straits Le Maire, or of any part of that coalt, laid 
aon in his chart; the whole being from 8 to 10 degrees 
too far to the eaſtward, if any faith can be given to the con- 
current evidences of a great number of journals, verified in 
ſome particulars by aſtronomical obſervation. For inſtance, 
Sir 7:5a Narborough places Cape Virgin Mary in 65* : 42 of 
Welt longitude from the Zizard, that is in about 71% 4 from 
London. And the ſhips of our ſqvadron, who took their de- 
parture ſrom Sr. Catharine's (where the longitude was recti- 
h2d by an obſervation of the eclipſe of the moon) found 
Cape Virgin Mary to be from 70 5, to 72. J from London, 
according to their different reckonings: and ſince there 
were no circumſtances in our run that could render it con- 
ſiderably erroneous, it cannot be eſteemed in laſs than 71 
degrees of Weſt longitude; wheteas Frezzey lays it down in 
Jets than 66 degrees from Paris, that is, little more than 63 
egrees from London, which is doubtleſs 8 degrees ſhort of 
ts true quantity, Again, our ſquadron found Cape Virgin 
hi and Straits Le Maire to be not more than 2 3 diffe- 
Fent in longitude, which in Frezier are diſtant near 4 de- 
tees; ſo that not only the longitude of Cape St. Barthole- 
den is laid down in him near 10 degrees too little, but the 
coaſt from the Straits of Magellan to Straits Le Maire is en- 
Jarged to near double its real extent. ä 
Bat to have done with Frezier, whoſe errors, the im- 


D eee 


portance of the ſubject, and not a fondneſs for caviling, has 
| Sy me to remark, though his treatment of Dr. Halley 


night, on the ' preſent occaſion, authorize much ſeverer 
Pfige; I muſt, in the next place, relate wherein the chart I 
ave here inſerted differs from that of our learned countryman 
alt mentioned, 

It is well known that this gentleman was ſent abroad by 
e public, to make ſuch geographical and aſtronomical ob- 
rvations, as might facilitate the future practice of naviga- 
on, and particularly to determine the variation of the com- 
is in ſuch places as he ſhould touch at, and, if poſſible, 
d aſcertain its general laws and affections. Theſe things 
Fr. Halley, to Eis immortal reputation, and honour of our 
ation, in good meaſure accompliſhed, eſpecially with re- 
ard to the variation of the compaſs, a ſubject, of all others, 
De moſt intereſting to thoſe employed in the art of naviga- 
3 > don. 
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tion. He likewiſe corrected the poſition of the coaſt of 
Brazil, which had been very erroneouſly laid down by all 
former hydographers ; and, from a judicious compariſon of 
the obſervations of others, he happily ſucceeded in ſettlin 
the geography of many conſiderable places, where he ha 
not himſelf been. So that the chart he compoſed, with the 


variation of the needle marked thereon, being the reſult of 


his labours on this ſubject, was allowed by all Europe to be 
far compleater in its geography than any that had till then 
been publiſhed, whilſt it was at the ſame time moſt ſur- 
prizingly exact in the quantity of variation aſſigned to the 
different parts of the globe; a ſubje& ſo very intricate and 
perplexing, that all general determinations about it had been 
uſually deemed im poſſible. 

But as the only means he had of correcting the ſituation 
of thoſe coaſts where he did not touch himſelf, were the 
obſervations of others; when thoſe obſervations were want» 
ing, or were inaccurate, it was no imputation on his ſkill, 
that his deciſions were defective. And this, upon the beſt 
compariſon J have been able to make, is the caſe with regard 
to that part of his chart which contains the South coaſt of 
South America; for though the coaſt of Brazil, and the 
oppoſite coaſt of Peru on the South Seas are laid down, I 
preſume, with the greateſt accuracy ; yet from about the river 
of Plate on the Eaſt fide, and its oppoſite point on the Welt, 
the coaſt gradually declines too much to the weſtward, ſo as 
at the Straits of Magellan to be, as I conceive, about fifty 
leagues removed from its true poſition : at leaſt, this is the 
reſult of the obſervations of our ſquadron, which agree ex- 
tremely well with thoſe of Sir Jobn Narboraugh. I muſt add, 
that Dr. Halley has, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, given 
the foundation on which he has proceeded, in fixing Port 
St. Julian in 76* of Weſt longitude: which the con- 
current journals of our ſquadron place from 70 to 714. 
This, he tells us, was an obſervation of an eclipſe of the 
moon, made at that place by Mr. Food, then Sir John Nar- 
borough's lieutenant, and which is ſaid to have happened 
there at eight in the evening, on the 18th of September, 
1670. But Captain Mood journal of this whole voyage 
under Sir John Narborough is ſince publiſhed, together with 
this obſervation, in which he determines the longitude of 
Port St. Julian to be 73 degrees from Londen, and the time 


of the eclipſe to have been different from Pr. Halo a 1. 
Coun 
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count. But the numbers he has given are ſo faultily printed, 
that nothing can be determined from them. 

To what I have alread mentioned with regard to the 
chart hereunto annexed, I ſhall only add that, to render it 
more compleat, I have inierted therein the route of our 
ſquadron, and have delinzated, in the paſſage round Cape 
Horn, both the real track which we deſcribed, and the ima- 

inary track exhibited by our N 3 whence the vio- 
— of the currents in that part of the world, and the 
enormous deviations which they produce, will appear by 
inſpection. And that no material article might be omitted 
in this important affair, the ſoundings on the coaſt of Pata- 
gonia, and the variation of the magnetic needle, are an- 
nexed to thoſe part: of this track, where, by our obſerva- 
tions, we found them to be of the quantity there ſpeci- 
hed. 


CHAP. X. 
From Cape Noir to the and of Juan Fernandes, 


A the mortifying diſappointment of falling in 
with the coaſt of Terra del Fuego, when we eſteemed 
ourſelves ten degrees to the weſtward of it; as hath been at 
large recited in the eighth chapter, we ſtood away to the 
S. W. till the 22d of April, when we were in upwards of 
60? of South latitude, and by our account near 6® to the 
weſtward of Cape Meir; in this run we had a ſeries of as 
favourable weather as could well be expected in that part of 
the world, even in a better ſeaſon : ſo that this interval, ſet- 
ting the inquietude of our thoughts aſide, was by far the 
molt eligible of any we enjoyed from Straits Le Maire to the 
Weſt coaſt of America, This moderate weather continued, 
with little variation, till the 24th ; but on the 24th, in the 
evening, the wind began to blow freſh, and ſoon increaſed 
to a prodigious ſtorm ; and the weather being extremely 
thick, about midnight we loft ſight of the other four ſhips 
of the ſquadron, which, notwithſtandiag the violence of 
the preceding ſtorms, had hitherto kept in company with 
us. Nor was this our ſole misfortune ; for the next morn- 
ing, endeavouring to hand the top-fails, the clue- lines and 

bunt- 
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bunt-lines broke, and the ſheets being half flown, every 
ſeam in the top-ſails was ſoon ſplit from top to bottom, and 
the main top-ſail ſhook ſo ſtrongly in the wind, that it carried 
away the top lanthorn, and endangered the head of the 
malt; however, at length, ſome of the moſt daring of our 
men ventured upon the yard, and cut the fail away cloſe 
to the reefs, though with the utmoſt hazard of their lives ; 
whilſt, at the ſame time, the foretop-ſail beat about the 
yard with ſo much fury, that it was ſoon blown to pieces ; 
nor was our attention to our top-fails our ſole employment, 
for the main-ſail blew looſe, which obliged us to lower 
down the yard to ſecure the fail, and the fore-yard being 
likewiſe lowered, we lay-to under a mizen : in this ſtorm, 
beſides the loſs of our top-fails, we had much of our rig- 
ging broke, and loſt a main ſtudding-fail-boom out of the 

chains. 
On the 25th, about noon, the weather became more mo- 
derate, which enabled us to ſway up our yards, and to re- 
air, in the beſt manner we could, our ſhattered rigging ; 
but ill we had no fight of the reſt of our ſquadron, nor 
indeed we were joined by any of them again, till after our 
arrival at Juan Fernandes; nor did any two of them, as we 
have fince learned, continue in company together: this 
total and almoſt inſtantaneous ſeparation was the more won- 
derful, as we had hitherto kept together for ſeven weeks, 
through all the reiterated tempeſts of this turbulent climate. 
It muit indeed be owned, that we had hence room to expect, 
that we might make our paſſage in a ſhorter time than ut 
we had continued together, . becauſe we could now make the 
beſt of our way, without being retarded by the misfortunes 
of the other ſhips; but then we had the melancholy re- 
flexion, that we ourſelves were hereby deprived of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of others, and our ſafety would depend upon cur 
ſingle ſhip ; ſo that, if a plank ſtarted, or any other accident 
of the ſame nature ſhould take place, we muſt all irreco- 
verably periſh ; or, ſhould we be driven on ſhore, we had 
the uncomfortable proſpect of ending our days on ſome 
deſolate coaſt, without any reaſonable hope of ever getting 
off again: whereas, with another ſhip in company, all theſe 
calamities are much leſs formidable, ſince, in every kind of 
danger, there would be ſome probability that one ſhip at 
leaſt might eſcape, and might be capable of preſerving or 
relieving the crew of the other, _ 
| The 
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The remaining part of this month of Ari we had ge- 
nerally hard gales, although we had been every day, ſince 
the 22d, edging to the northward ; however, on the laſt 
| day of the month, we flattered ourſelves with the expecta- 
tion of ſoon terminating all our ſufferings, for we that day 
> found ourſelves in the latitude of 522 : 13', which being to 
the northward of the Straits of Magellan, we were aſſured 
that we had compleated our paſlage, and had arrived in the 
confines of the ſouthern ocean; and this ocean being denomi- 
nated Pacific, from the equability of the ſeaſons which are 
ſaid to prevail there, and the facility and ſecurity with which 
navigation is there carried on, we doubted not but we ſhould 
be ſpeedily cheared with the moderate gales, the ſinooth 
water, and the temperate air, for which that track of the 
globe has been ſo renowned; and, under the influence of 
theſe pleaſing circumſtances, we hoped to experience ſome 
kind of compenſation for the complicated miſeries which 
had fo conſtantly attended us for the laſt eight weeks. But 
here we were again diſappointed ; for in the ſacceeding 
month of May, our ſufferings roſe to a much higher pitch 
than they had ever yet done, whether we couſider the vio- 
lence of the ſtorms, the ſhattering of our ſails and rigging; 
or the diminiſhing and weakening of our crew by deaths 
and fickneſs, and the probahle proſpect of our total de- 
ſtruction. All this will be ſufficiently evident, from the fol- 
lowing circumſtantial account of ourdiverlitied misfortunes, 

Soon after our pailing Straits Le Maire, the ſcurvy began 
to make its appearance amongſt us; and our long conti- 
nuance at fea, the fatigue we underwent, and the various 
2 — we met with, had occaſioned its ſpreading 

u 


s to ſuch a degree, that at the latter end of Abril there 
j- were but few on board who were not in ſome degree 
. afflicted with it, and in that month no leſs than forty- three 
U died of it on board the Centurion. But, though we thought 
nt that the diſtemper had then riſen to an extraordinary 
* height, and were willing to hope that, as we advanced to- 
ad the northward, its maligaity would abate ; yet we found 
e on the contrary, that in the month of May we loſt near 
5 double that number : and as we did not get to land till the 
e middle of June, the mortality went on increaſing, and the 
of diſeaſe extended itſelf ſo prodigiouſly, that, after the loſs of 
at above two hundred men, we could not at laſt muſter more 
Or chan lix fore-malt men in a watch capable of duty. , 
1 F This 
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This diſeaſe, ſo frequently attending long voyages, and 
ſo particularly deſtructive to us, is ſurely the molt ſingular 
and unaccountable of any that affects the human body: its 
ſymptoms are inconſtant and innumerable, and its progreſs 
and effects extremely irregular ; for ſcarcely any two perions 
have complaints exactly reſembling each other, and where 
there hath been found ſome confermity in the ſymptoms, 
the order of their appearance has been totally different. 
However, though it frequently puts on the form of many 
other diſeaſes, and is thcrefo:e not to be deſcribed by any 
excluſive and infallible critcrions ; yet there are ſome ſym- 

toms which are more general than the reit, and, occurring 
the ofteneſt, deſerve a more particular enumeration. Theſe | 


common appearances are large diſcoloured ſpots diſperſed 1 
over the whole ſurface of the body, ſwelled legs, putrid . 
gums, and, above all, an extraordinary laſſitude of the whole 4 
body, eſpecially aſter any exerciſe, however inconſiderable; ; 


and this laſſitude at laſt degenerates into a proneneſs to 
ſwoon, and even die, on the leaſt exertion of ſtrength, or 
even on the leaſt motion. 

This diſeaſe is likewiſe uſually attended with aftrange de- 
jection of the ſpirits, and with fhiverings, tremblings, and a 
Ciſpoſition to be ſeized with the molt dreadful terrors on the 
Nighteſt accident, Indeed 1t was moſt remarkable, in all 
our reiterated experience of this malady, that whatever diſ- 
couraged our people, or at any time damped their hopes, 
never failed to add new vigour to the diſtemper; for it 
uſually killed thoſe who were in the laſt ages of it, and 
confined thoſe to their hammocks who were before capable 
of ſome kind of duty; ſo that it ſeemed as if alacrity of 
mind, and ſanguine thoughts, were no contemptible pre- f 
ſervatives from its fatal malignity. 

But it is not eaſy to compleat the long roll of the va- 4 
rious concomitants of this diſeaſe : for it often produced N 
putrid fevers, pleuriſies, the jaundice, and lacing : 
Pains : and ſometimes it occaſioned an obſtinate coltiveneſs, 
which was generally attended with a difficulty of breathing, 5 
and this was eſteemed the moſt deadly of all the ſcorbutic 
ſymptoms : at other times the whole body, but more eſpe- 
cially the legs, were ſubject to uicers cf the worſt kind, at- 
tended with rotten bones, and ſuch a luxuriancy of fungous 
fleſh, as yielded to no remedy. But a moſt extraordinary 


circumſtance, and what would be ſcarcely credible upon = 
ſingle 


- 
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ſingle evidence, is, that the ſcars of wounds which had been 
for many years healed were forced open again by this viru- 
lent diſtemper ; of this, there was a remarkable inſtance 


in one of the invalids on board the Centurion, who had been 


wounded above fifty years before, at the battle of the Boyne z 
for though he was cured ſoon after, and had continued well 
for a great number of years paſt, yet, on his being attacked 


by the ſcurvy, his wounds, in the progreſs of his diſeaſe, 
broke out afreſh, and appeared as if they had never been 
healed: nay, what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, the callus of a 


broken bone, which had heen compleatly formed for a long 
time, was found to be hereby diſſolved, and the fracture 


ſeemed as if it had never been conſolidated, Indeed, the 
effects of this diſeaſe were in almoſt every inſtance wonder- 
ful; for many of our people, though confined to their 
hammocks, appeared to have no inconſderable ſhare of 


health, for they eat and drank heartily, were chearful, and 


talked with much ſeeming vigour, and with a loud ſtrong 
tone of voice; and yet, on their being the leaſt moved, 


though it was only from one part of the ſhip to the other, 


and that too in their hammocks, they have immediately ex- 
pired; and others, who have confided in their ſeeming 


ſtrength, and have reſolved to get out of their hammocks, 
have died before they could well reach the deck; nor was it 
an uncommon thing for thoſe who were able to walk the 
deck, and to do ſome kind of duty, to drop down dead in 
an inſtant, on any endeavours to act with their utmoſt effort. 
Many of our people have periſhed in this manner during 
the courſe of this voyage. 

With this terrible diſeaſe we ſtruggled the greateſt part of 
the time of our beating round Cape Horn; and though it did 
nct then rage with its utmoſt violence, yet we buried no leſs 
than forty-three men on board the Centurion, in the month 
of April, as hath been already obſerved ; however, we ſtill 
entertained hopes, that, when we ſhould have once ſecured 
our paſſage round the Cape, we ſhould put a period to this, 
and all the other evils which had ſo conſtantly purſued us. 
But it was our misfortune to find, that the Pacific Ocean 
was to us leſs hoſpitable than the turbulent neighbourhood 


of Terra del Fargo and Cape Horn; for being arrived, on 


the 8th of May, off the iſland of Socaro, which was the 
firſt rendezyous appointed for the ſquadron, and where 
F 2 we 
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we hoped to have met with ſome of our companions, we 
cruiſed for them in that ſtation ſeveral days. But here we 
were not only diſappointed in our expectations of being 
Joined by our friends, and were thereby induced to favour 
the gloomy ſuggeſtions of their having all periſhed ; but we 
were likewiſe perpetually alarmed with the fears of being 
driven on ſhore upon this coaſt, which appeared too craggy 


and irregular to give us the leaſt proſpect that, in ſuch a a 


caſe, any of us could poſſibly eſcape immediate deſtruction. 
For the land had indeed a moſt tremendous aſpect : the 
moſt diftant part of it, and which appeared far within the 
country, being the mountains uſually called the Andes or 
Cordilleras, was extremely high, and covered with ſnow; and 
the coaſt itſelf ſeemed quite rocky and barren, and the water's 
edge ſkirted with precipices. In ſome places indeed we diſ- 
cerned ſeveral deep bays running into the land, but the 
entrance into them were generally blocked up by numbers 
of little iſlands : and though it was not improbable but there 
might be convenient ſlielter in ſome of thoſe bays, and 
proper channels leading thereto ; yet, as we were utterly 
ignorant of the coaſt, had we been driven aſhore by the 
weſtern winds which blew almoſt conſtantly there, we did 
not expect to have ayoided the loſs of our ſhip and of our 
lives, 

Ibis continued peri], which laſted for above a fortnight, 
wos greatly aggravated by the difficulties we found in work- 
ing the ſhip ; as the ſcurvy had by this time deſtroyed ſo 
great a part of our hands, and had, in ſome degree, affected 
almoſt the whole crew. Nor did we, as we hoped, find 


the winds leſs violent, as we advanced to the northward 2 


for we had often prodigious ſqualls, which ſplit our fails, 
greatly damaged our rigging, and endangered our maſts, 
Indeed, during the greateſt part of the time we were upon 
this coaſt, the wind blew fo hard, that, in another ſituation, 
where we had ſufficient ſea-room, we ſhould certainly have 
lain- to; but, in the preſent exigency, we were neceſſitated to 
oarry both our courſes and top ſails in order tokeepclearofrhis 
lee-thore. In oneof theſe ſqualls, which was attended by ſeve- 
ral violent claps of thunder, a ſudden flaſh of fire darted 
along our decks, which, dividing, exploded with a report 
like that of ſeveral piſtols, and wounded many of our men 


and officers as it it paſſed, marking them in different parts of 
the 
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the body: this flame was attended with a ſtrong ſulphu- 
reous ſtench, and was doubtleſs of the ſame nature with the 
larger and more violent blaſts of lightning which then filled 


| the air. 


It were endleſs to recite minutely the various diſaſters, fa- 
tigues, and terrors, which we encountered on this coaſt; 
all theſe went on increaſing till the 224 of May, at which 
time, the fury of all the ſtorms which we had hitherto 
encountered ſeemed to be combined, and to have conſpired 
our deſtruction, In this hurricane almoſt all our fails were ſplit, 
and great part of our ſtanding-rigging broken; and, abour 
eight in the evening, a mountainous overgrown ſea took us 
upon our ſtarboard quarter, and gave us ſo prodigious a 
ſhock, that ſeveral of our ſhrouds broke with the jerk, bv 
which our maſts were greatly endangered; our ballait 
and ſtores too were ſo ſtrangely ſhifted, that the ſhip heeled 
afterwards two ſtreaks to port. Indeed it was a moſt tre- 
mendous blow, and we were thrown into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation from the apprehenſion of inſtantly foundering; 
and though the wind abated in a few hours, yet, as we had 
no more fails left in a condition to bend to our yards, the 
ſhip laboured very much in a hollow ſea, rolling gunwale- 
to, for want of fail to ſteady her; ſo that we expected our 
maſts, which were now very flenderly ſupported, to come 
by the board every moment. However, we exerted our- 
ſelves the beſt we could, to ſtirrup our ſhrouds, to reeve new 
lanyards, and to mend our fails ; but, while theſe neceſſary 
operations were carrying on, we ran great riſque of being 
driven on ſhore on the iſland of Chile, which was not far 
diſtant from us ; but in the midſt of our peril the wind 
happily ſhifted to the ſouthward, and we ſteered off the land 
with the main- ſail only, the maſter and myſelf undertaking 
the management of the helm, while every one elſe on board 
was buſted in ſecuring the maſts, and bending the fails as 
faſt as they could be repaired. This was the laſt effort of 
that ſtormy climate ; for in a day or two after we got clear 
of the land, and found the weather more moderate than 
we had yet experienced ſince our paſſing Straits Le Maire. 
And now, having cruized in vain far more than a fortnight 
in queſt of the other ſhips of the ſquadron, it was reſolved 
to take the advantage of the preſent favourable ſeaſon and 
the offing we had made from this terrible coaſt, and to 


make the beſt of our way for => ifland of Juan F __ : 
3 9 
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for though our next rendezvous was appointed off the har- 
bour of Zaldrwia, yet as we had hitherto ſeen none of our 
compinons at this firſt rendezvous, it was not to be ſup— 
poled that any of them would be found at tle ſecond : i 
deed, we had the greateſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that all but 
curſelves had periſhed, Beſides, we were by this time ge- 
duecd to ſo lo a condition, that, inſtead of at:empting to 
attack the places of the enemy, our utmoſt hopes could 
only iuggelt to us the poſſihitity of ſaving the ſhip, and 
ſome part of the remaining cuiceb'ed crew, by our ſpeedy 
arrival at Juan Fergandes; tor this was the only road in 
hat part cf the world where there was any probability of 
our recovering our hck, cr refitting our veſſel, and conſe- 
quently cur petting thither was the only chance we had left 
to avoid periſning at ſea, 

Our deplorable ſituation then allowing no room ſor de- 
liberation, we Hood for the iiland of Juan Fernandes; and, 
to ſave time, which was now extremely precious (our 
men dying four, kve, and ſix in a day), and likewiſe to 
avoid being engaged again with a Ice-ſhore, we reſolved, 


if poſſible, to hit the iſland upon a meridian ; and, . 


the 28th of May, being nearly in the parallel upon which 


it is laid down, we had great expectations of ſeeing it: 
but not finding it in the poſition in which the charts had 
taught us to expect it, we began to fear that we had gone 
too far to the weſtward; aud therefore, though the Com- 
modore himſelf was ſtrongly perſuaded that he ſaw it on 
the morning of the 28th, yet his oflicers believing it to 
be only a cloud, to which opinion the hazineſs of the 
weather gave ſome kind of countenance, it was, on a con- 
ſultation, reſolved to ſtand to the eaſtward, in the par- 
allel of the iſland ; as it was certain that, by this courſe, 
we ſhould either fall in with the iſland, if we were already 
to the weſtward of it; or ſhould at leaſt make the main- 
land of Chili, from whence we might take a new de- 
parture, and aſſure ourſelves, by running to the weſt- 
ward afterwards, of not miſſing the ifland a ſecond 
Lic, 

On the 3oth of May, we had a view of the continent 
of Chil:, diſtant about twelve or thirteen leagues; the 
land made exceeding high and uncven, and appeared 


quite white; what we {aw being doubtleſs a part of the 
Cordillera, 


* 
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Cordilleras, which are always covered with ſnow. Though 
by this view of the land we aſcertained our poſition, yet 
it gave us great uneaſineſs to find that we had ſo need- 
leſsly altered our courſe, when we were, in all probabi- 
lity, juſt upon the point of making the iſland; for the 
mortality amongſt us was now increaſed to a moſt dread- 
ful degree, and thoſe who remained alive were utterly 
diſpirited, by this new diſappointment, and the proſpect of 
their longer continuance at fea : our water too began to 
grow ſcarce ; ſo that a general dejection prevailed among 
us, which added much to the virulence of the diſcate, 
and deſtroyed numbers of our beſt men; and to all 
theſe calamities there was added this vexatious circum- 
lance, that when, after having got a ſight of the main, 
we tacked and flood to the weitward in queſt of the 
uland, we were ſo much delayed by calms and contrary 
winds, that it coſt us nine days to regain the weiting, 
which, when we ſtood to the zeaſtward, we ran down 
in Wꝗo. In this deſponding condition, wih a crazy 
Ihip, a great ſcarcity of freſh weather, and a crew fo uni- 
verſally diſeaſed that there were not above ten fore-maſt 
men in a watch capable of doing duty, and even ſome of 
' theſe lame, and unable to go alott : under theſe diſmeart- 
ning circumſtances, we ſtood to the weitward ; and, on 
the gth of June, at day-break, we at lait diſcovered the 
long- wiſhed- for iſland of Juan Fernantes, With this dif 
| covery I ſhall cloſe this chapter and the firt book, aſter ob- 
| ferving (which will furaiih a very ſtrong image of our 


. . 


* — 


unparalleled diſtreſſes) that, by our ſuſpecting ourſelves 
| to be to the wellward of the iſland on the 25h of May, 
| and, in conſequence of this, ſtanding in for the main, we 
: lot between ſeventy and cighty ot cur men, whom we 
| FS. 2 doubtleſs have ſaved hid we made the iſland that 
da which, had we kept on our courſe for a few hours 
* longer, we could not have failed to have done. 
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CHAP. I. 


The arrival of the Centurion at the 1//and of Juan Fernandes, 
ith a deſcription of that Iſland. 


N the gth of Jure, at day-break, as is mentioned in 

the preceding chapter, we firſt deſcried the Iſland of 

Tuan Fernandes, bearing N. by E. + E. at eleven or twelve 
Jeagues diſtance, And though, on this firſt view, it ap- 
peared to be a very mountainous place, extremely ragged 
and irregular ; yet, as it was land, and the land we ſought 
for, it was to us a moſt agreeable ſight : becauſe at this 
place only we could hope to put a period to thaſe terrible 
calamities we had ſo long ſtruggled with, which had al- 
ready ſwept away above half our crew, and which, had 
we continued a Ew days longer at ſea, would inevitably 
have compleated our deſtruction ; for we were by this 
time reduced to ſo helpleſs a condition, that, out of two 


hundred and odd men which remained alive, we could 
not, taking all our watches together, muſter hands enough 
to work the ſhip on an emergency, though we included the 


officers, their ſervants, and the boys. 


The wind being northerly when we firſt made the iſland, 


we keyt plying all that day, and the next night, in order 
to get in with the land; and wearing the ſhip in the 
middle watch, we had a melancholy inſtance of the almoſt 
incredible debility of our people, for the lieutenant could 
muſter no more than two quarter-maſters and fix fore-maſt 


n. en capable of working; fo that, without the aſliſtance ow 
| the 
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the officers, ſervants, and the boys, it might have proved 
impoſfiible for us to have reached the iſland, after we had 
got ſight of it ; and even with this aſſiſtance they were two 
hours in trimming the ſails: to ſo wretched a condition was 
a ſixty gun ſhip reduced, which had paſſed Straits Le Maire 
but three months before, with between four and five hun- 

dred men, almoſt all of them in Health and vigour. 
However, on the 1oth in the afternoon, we got under 
the lee of the iſland, and kept ranging along it, at about two 
miles diſtance, in order to look out for the proper ancho- 
rave, which was deſcribed to bein a bay on the North fide. 
Being now nearer in with the ſhore, we could diſcover that 
the broken craggy precipices, which had appeared fo un- 
promiſing at a diſtance, were far from barren, being in molt 
places covered with woods ; and that between them there 
were every where interſperſed the finelt vallies, clothed with a 
moit beautiful verdure, and watered with numerous ſtreams 
and caſcades, no valley of any extent being unprovided 
of its proper rill, The water too, as we afterwards found, 
was not inferior to any we had ever taſted, and was con- 
ſtantly clear. The aſpect of this country, thus diverſified, 
would, at all times, have been extremely delightful ; hut 
in our diſtreſſed ſituation, languiſhing as we were for the 
land and its vegetable productions (an inclination conſtantly 
attending every ſtage of the ſea-ſcurvy), it is ſcarcely cre- 
dible with what eagerneſs and tranſport we viewed the ſhore, 
and with how much impatience we longed for the greens 
and other refreſhments which were then in ſight, and par- 
ticularly the water, for of this we had been conkned 
to a very ſparing allowance a conſiderable time, aad 
had then but five ton remaining on board, Thoſe only who 
have endured a long ſeries of thirſt, and who can readlily 
recal the deſire and agitation which the ideas alone of ſprings 
and brooks have at that time raiſed in them, can judge or 
the emotion with which we eyed a large caſcade of the molt 
tranſparent water, which poured itſelf from-a rock near a 
hundred feet high into the ſea, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ſip. Even thoſe amongſt the diſeaſed who were not in 
the very faſt ſtages of the diſtemper, though they had beun 
long confined to their hammocks, exerted the {mall remains 
of itrength that were left them, and crawled up wt the 
deck, to feaſt themſelves with this reviving proſpet. Thus 
we coaſted the ſhore, fully employed in tie contempiation 
14 of 
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of this enchanting landſcape, which fAlill improved upon x 
| us the farther we advanced. But at laſt the night cloſed 
'Þ upon us, before we had ſatisfied ourſelves which was the 
| proper bay to anchor in ; and therefore we reſolved to 
keep in ſoundings all night (we having then from ſixty-four 
to ſeventy fathom), and to ſend our boat next morning to diſ- 
cover the road: however, the current ſhifted in the night, 
and ſet us ſo near the land, that we were obliged to let go 
the beſt bower in fifty-fix fathom, not half a mile from the 
ſhore.- At four in the morning, the cutter was diſpatched, 
with our third lieutenant, to find out the bay we were in 
ſcarch of, who returned again at noon, with the boat laden 
with ſeals and graſs ; for, though the iſland abounded with 
| better vegetables, yet the boat's crew, in their ſhort ſtay, had | 
q not met with them ; and they well knew that even graſs = 
| would prove a dainty, as indeed it was all ſoon and eagerly | 3 
| devoured, The ſeals too were conſidered as frefh proviſion; | 
| but as yet were not much admired, though they grew after- 
wards into more repute : for what rendered them leſs van 
| luable at this junure was, the prodigious quantity of ex- 
cellent fiſh, which the people on board had taken during 
| the abſence of the boat. 
The cu.ter, in this expedition, had diſcovered the bay 
where we intended to anchor, which we found was to the 
| weltward of our preſent ſtation; and the next morning, 
the weather proving favourable, we endeavoured to weigh, 
| in order to proceed thither: but though, on this occaſion, 
we muſtered all the ſtrength we could, obliging even the 
ſick, who were ſcarce able to keep on their legs, to aſſiſt | 
us; yet the capſtan was ſo weakly manned, that it was near | 
four hours before we hove the cable right up and down: 
after which, with our utmoſt efforts, and with many ſurges 
and ſome purchaſes we made uſe of to increaſe our power, 
we found ourſelves incapable of ſtarting the anchor from the 
ground. However, at noon, as a freth gale blew towards | 
the bay, we were induced to ſet the ſails, which fortunately | 


— ——— — 
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tripped the ancher ; and then we ſteered along ſhore, | 
till we came abreaſt of the point that forms the eaſtern part 
of the bay. On the opening of the bay, the wind that had 1 


befriended usthus far, ſhifted and blew from thence in ſqualls; 
but, by means ef the head-way we had got, we loofed cloſe 
in, till the anchor brought us up in fifty-fx fathom. Soon 


after we Bad thus got to our new birth, we diſcovered a 
3 ſai!, 
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ſail, which we made no doubt was one of our ſquadron ; 


and, on its nearer approach, we found it to be the Tryal 
ſloop. We immediately ſent ſome of our hands on board 
her, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe was brought to an anchor be- 
ween us and the land. We ſoon found that the ſloop 
had not been exempted from the ſame calamities which 
we had ſo ſeverely fel: ; for her commander, Captain Saun- 
ders, waiting on the Commodore, informed him that, out of 
his ſmall complement, he had buried thirty-four of his men; 
and thoſe that remained were fo univerfally afflicted with 
the ſcurvy, that only himſelt, his lieutenant, and three of his 


men, were able to ſtand by the fails, The Tryal came to 


an anchor within us, on the 12th, about noon, and we 
carried our hawlers on board her, in- order to moor ourſelves 
nearer in ſhore ; but the wind coming off the land in vio- 
lent guſts prevented our mooring in the birth we intended. 
Indeed our principal attention was employed on. buſineſs 
rather of more importance: for we were now extremely oc- 
cupied in ſending on ſhore materials to raiſe tents for the 
reception of the tick, who died apace on board, and doubt- 
leſs the diſtemper was conſiderably augmented by the ſtench 
and filthineſs in which they lay; ſor the number of the diſ- 
eaſed was ſo great, and ſo few could be ſpared from the ne- 
ceſſary duty of the ſails to look aſter them, that it was im- 
poſſible to avoid a great relaxation in the ar.1cleofcleanlinels, 
which had rendered the ſhip extremely loathſome between 
decks. Notwithſtanding our defire of freeing the ſick from, 
their hateful ſituation, ard their own extreme impatience to 
et on ſhore, we had not hands enough to prepare the tents 
for their reception before the 16th; but on that and the two 
following days we ſent them all on ſhore, amounting to a. 
hundred and ſixty-ſeven perſons, beſides twelve or fourteen 
who died in the boats, on their being expoſed to the freſtr 
air. The greateſt part of our ſick were to infirm, that we 
were obliged to carry them ont of the ſip in their ham- 
mocks, and to convey them afterwards in the fame manner 
from the water- ſide to their tents, over a tony beach. This. 
was a work of conſiderable fatigue to the few who were 
healthy; and therefore the Commodore, according to his. 
accuſtomed humanity, not only aiited herein with his own 
labour, but obliged his officers, without diſtinction, to give 
their helping hand. The extreme weakneſs of our ſick. 
8 F 6 max 
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may in ſome meaſure be collected from the numbers who 
died after they had get on ſhore ; for it had generally been 
found, that the land, and the refreſhments it produces, 
very ſoon recover molt ſtages of the ſea-ſcurvy ; and we flat- 
tered ourſelves, that thoſe who had not periſhed on this firſt 
expoſure to the open air, but had lived to be placed in their 
tents, would have been ſpeedily reſtored to their health and 
vigour : yet, to our great mortification, it was near twenty 
days after their landing, before the mortality was tolerably 
ceaſed ; and for the firſt ten or twelve days, we buried 
rarely leſs than fix each day, and many of thoſe who ſur- 
vived recovered hy very flow and inſenfible degrees. In- 
deed thoſe who were well enough, at their firſt getting on 
ſhore, to creep out of their tents, and crawl about, were 
ſoon relieved, and recovered their health and ſtrength in a 
very ſhort time ; but in the reſt, the diſeaſe ſeemed to have 
acquired a degree of inveteracy which was altogether with- 
but example, | 
Having preceeded thus far, and got our ſick on ſhore, I 
think it neceſſary, before I enter into any longer detail of 
our tranſactions, to give a diſtin account of this iſland of 
Juen Ternandes, its ſituation, productions, and all its con- 
veniencies, Theſe particulars we were well enabled to be 
minutely inſtructed in, during our three months ſtay there; 
and as it is the only commodious place in thoſe ſeas where 
Br1ti/5 cruiſers can refreſh and recover their men after their 
aſſage round Cape Hern, and where they may remain for 
. time without alarming the Sparihh coaſt, theſe its ad- 
vantages will merit a circumſtantial deſcription. Indeed 


Mr. Auen was particularly induſtrious in directing the roads 


and coaſts to be ſurveyed, and other obſervations to be 
made, knowing, from his own experience, of how great 
conſequence theſe materials might prove to any Britiſh veſ- 
ſels hercaftey employed in thoſe ſeas ; for the uncertainty 
ye were in of its poſition, and our ſtanding in for the 
main on the 28th of May, in order to ſecure a ſufficient 
eaſting, when we were indeed extremely near it, coſt us the 


lives cf between ſeventy and eighty of our men, by our 
longer continuance at ſea : from which fatal accident we 


might have been exempted, had we been furniſhed with 
ſuch an account of its ſituation as we could fully have de- 


pended on, 
| The 
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The Ifland of Juan Fernandes lies in the latitude of 3 30: 
40 South, and is a hundred and ten leagues diſtant from the 
Continent of Chili. It is ſaid to have received its name 
from a Spaniard, who formerly procured a grant of it, 
and reſided there ſome time with a view of ſettling on it, 
but afterwards abandoned it. On approaching it on its 
eaſt fide, it appears as repreſented in the fourteenth plate, 
where (a) is a ſmall Iſland, called Goat 1/and, to the S. W. 
of it; {b) a rock, called Monkey Key, almoſt contiguous to 
it; (c) is the Eaſt bay; (4) Cumberland Bay, where we 
moored, and which, as will be obſerved, 1s the beſt road 
for ſhipping ; and (e) the Weſt way. The Iſland itſelf is of 
an irregular figure, as may be ſeen by a very exact plan of 
it in the 15th plate. Its greateſt extent is between four and 
five leagues, and its greateſt breadth ſomewhat ſhort of two 
leagues, The only ſafe anchoring at this Iſland is on the 
North ſide, where are the three bays mentioned above; 
but the middlemoſt, known by the name of Cumberland Bay, 
is the wideſt and deepeſt, and in all reſpects much the beſt; 
for the other two, denominated the Eaſt and Weſt bays, are 
ſcarcely more than good landing places, where boats may 
conveniently put their caſk on ſhore. A plan of the N. E. 
{ide of the Iſland, containing theſe three bays, drawn by 
a large ſcale, is in plate the ſixteenth, where it appears, that 
Cunterland Bay is well ſecured to the ſouthward, and that 
it is only expoſed from the N. by W. to the E. by S.; and 
as the northerly winds ſeldom blow in that climate, and 
never with any violence, the danger from that quarter is 
not worth attending to. To diſtinguiſh this bay the better 
at ſea, I have added a very exact view of it, in the ſeven- 
teenth plate, which will enable all future Navigators readily 
to know it. 

As the bay laſt deſcribed, or Cumberland Bay, is by far 
the moſt commodious bay in the Iſland ; ſo it is adviſeable 
for all ſhips to anchor on the weſtern ſide of this bay, within 
little more than two cables length of the beach. Here 
they may ride in forty fathom of water, and be in a great 
meaſure ſheltered from a large heavy ſea, which comes rol- 
ling in whenever an eaſtern or a weſtern wind blows. It is 
however expedient, in this caſe, to cackle or arm the cables 
with an iron chain, or good rounding, for five or fix fathom 
from the anchor, to ſecure them from being rubbed by the 


foulneſs of the ground, 
of I have 


- obſerved, in ſome places, ſeveral hills 
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1 have before obſerved, that a northerly wind, to which 


alone this bay is expoſed, very rarely blew during our ſtay 
here; and, as it was then winter, it may be ſuppoſed, in other 


ſeaſons, to be leſs frequent. Indeed, in thoſe few inſtances 
when it was in that quarter, it did not blow with any 
great force: but this perhaps might be owing to the high- 
Jands on the ſouthward of the bay, which checked its cur- 
rent, and thereby abated its violence ; for we had reaſon to 


ſuppoſe that a few leagues off it blew with conſiderable 


ſtrength, ſince 1t ſometimes drove before it a prodigious 
ſea, iu which we rode fore-caſtle in. But though the northean 
winds are never to be apprehended; yet the 3 winds, 
which generally prevail here, frequently blow off the land in 
violent guſts and ſqualls, which however rarely laſt longer 
than two or three minutes. This ſeems to be owing to the 
obſtruction of the ſouthern gale, by the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bay; for the wind, being collected by this 


means, at laſt forces its paſſage through the narrow vallies, 


which, like ſo many funnels, both facilitate its eſcape, and 


increaſe its violence. Theſe frequent and ſudden guſts. 
make it difficult for ſhips to work in with the wind off ſhore, 


er to keep a clear hawie when anchored, 

The northern part of this Iſland is compoſed of high 
craggy hills, many cf them inacceſſible, though generally 
covered with trees. The fo] of this part is looſe and ſhallow, 


ſo that very large trees on the hills ſoon perith for want of 
root, and are then eaſily overturned ; which occaſioned the 


unfortunate death of one of our ſailors, who, being upon 
the hills in ſearch of goats, caught hoid of a tree upon a 
declivity to aſſiſt him iu his aſcent; and this giving way, he 
immediately rolled down the hill; and though in his fall he 
faſtened on another tree of con ſiderable bull, yet that too 
gave way, and he fell amongtt the rocks, and was daſhed 
to pieces, Mr. Brett likewiſe met with an accident, only by 
reſting his back againſt a tree, near as large about :8 himſelf, 
which Rood on a {lope ; for the tree giving way, he fell to 
a conſiderable diſtance, though without receiving any injury. 
Our priſoners (whom, as will be related in the ſequel, we 
afterwards brought in here) remarked, that the appearance 
of the hils in ſome part of the Iſland reſembled that of the 
mountains in Chili, where the gold is found; ſo that it is 
not impoſſible but mines might be *＋ jeg won here, We 
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red earth, exceeding vermillion in colour, which, perhaps, 
on examination, might prove uſeful for many purpoſes. 
The ſouthern; or rather the S. W. part of the Iſland, as 
diſtinguiſhed in the plan, is widely different from the reit, 
being dry, ſtony, and deſtitute of trees, and very flat and 
low, compared with the hills on the northern part. This 
part of the Ifland is never frequented by ſhips, being 
ſurrounded by a ſeep ſhore, and having little or no freſh 
water; and befides, it is expoſed to the ſoutherly wind, 
which generally blows here the whole year round, aad in 
the winter ſolftice very hard. 

The trees of which the woods on the northern fide of the 
Hand are compoſed are moſt of them aromaticks, and of 
many different ſorts : there are none of them of a ſize to 
yield any conſiderable timber, except the myrtle-trees, 
which are the largeit on the Iſland, and ſupplied us with 
all the timber we made uſ2 of ; but even theſe would not 
work to a greater length than forty feet. The top of the 
myrtle-tree is circular, and appears as uniform and regular 
as if it had been clipped by art: it bears on its bark an 
excreſcence like moſs, which in taſte and ſmell reſembles 
garlick, and was uſed by our people inſtead of it. We 
found here too the piemento tree and likewiſe the cabbage- 
tree, though in no great plenty And, beſides a great 
number of plants of various kinds, which we were not 
botaniſts enough either to deſcribe or attend to, we found 
here almoſt all the vegetables which are uſually eſteemed 
to be particularly adapted to the cure of thoſe ſcorbutic 
diforders which are contracted by falt diet and long voy- 
ages; for here we had great quantities of water-creſlcs 
and purſlain, with excellent wild ſorrel, and a vaſt pro- 
fuſion of turnips and Sicilian radiſhes : theſe two laſt, hav- 
ing ſome reſemblance to each other, were confounded by 
our people under the general name of turnips, We uſually 
prejerred the tops of the turnips to the roots, which were 
often ſtringy; though ſome of them were free from chat 
exception, and remarkably good, Theſe vegetables, with 
the fiſh and fleth we got here, and which I thall more par- 
ticularly deſcribe hereafter, were not only extremely grateful | 
to our palates, after the long courſe of ſalt diet which we Ml 
had been confined to, but were likewiſe of the molt ſalutary 
conſequence to our ſick, in recovering and invigorating them, 


and of no mean ſervice to us who were well, in deſtroying 
the 
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the lurking ſeeds of the ſcurvy, from which perhaps none 
of us were totally exempt, and in refreſhing and reſtoring 
us to our wonted ſtrength and activity. 

To the vegetables I have already mentioned, of which 
we made perpetual uſe, I muſt add, that we found many 
acres of ground covered with oats and clover. There were 
alſo ſome few cabbage-trees upon the Iſland, as was ob- 
ſerved before; but, as they generally grew on the preci- 
pices, and in dangerous ſituations, and as it was neceſſary 
to cut down a large tree for every ſingle cabbage, this was 
a dainty that we were able but rarely to indulge in, 

The excellence of the climate and the looſeneſs of the ſoil 
render this place extremely proper for all kinds of vegeta- 
tion ; for if the ground be any where accidentally turned 
up, it is immediately overgrown with turnips and Sicilian 
radiſhes: Mr. Anſon, therefore, having with him garden-ſeeds 
of all kinds, and ſtones of different ſorts of fruits, he, for 
the better accommodation of his countrymen who ſhould 
hereafter touch here, ſowed both lettuces, carrots, and other 
garden plants, and ſet in the woods a great variety of 

lumb, apricot, and peach ſtones ; and theſe laſt he has 
— informed have ſince thriven to a very remarkable de- 
gree; for ſome gentlemen, who in their paſſage from Lima 
to Oli Spain were taken and brought to Exgland, having 
cured leave to wait upon Mr. Auſon, to thank him for 
bis generoſity and humanity to his ary ſome of whom 
were their relations, they, in caſual diſcourſe with him 
about his tranſactions in the South Seas, particularly aſked 
him, if he had not planted a great number of fruit-ſtones 
on the Iſland of Juan Fernandes; for they told him, their 
late Navigators had diſcovered there numbers of peach- trees 
and apricot- trees, which being fruits before unobſerved in 
that place, they concluded them to have been produced 
from kernels ſett by him. 

This may in general ſuffice as to the ſoil and vegetable 
productions of this place; but the face of the country, at 
leaſt of the North part of the Iſland, is fo extremely ſingu- 
lar, that I cannot avoid giving it a particular conſideration, 
1 have already taken notice of the wild inhoſpitable air with 
which it firſt appeared to us, and the gradual improvement of 
this uncouth landſcape as we drew nearer, till we were at 
laſt captivated by the numerous beauties we diſcovered on the 


ſhore. And I muſt now add, that we found, during the 
ume, 
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time of our reſidence there, that the inland parts of the 
Iſland did no ways fall ſhort of the ſanguine prepoſſeſſions 
which we firſt entertained in their favour ; for the woods, 
which covered moſt of the ſteepeſt hills, were free from all 
buſhes and underwood, and afforded an eaſy paſſage through 
every part of them ; and the irregularities of the — and 
precipices, in the northern part of the Iſland, neceſſarily 
traced out by their various combinations a great number of 
romantic vallies, moſt of which had a ſtream of the cleareſt 
water running through them, that tumbled in caſcades from 
rock to rock, as the bottom of the valley, by the courſe of 
the neighbouring hills, was at any time broken into a ſudden 
ſharp deſcent: ſome particular ſpots occurred in theſe val- 


lies, where the ſhade and fragrance of the contiguous woods, 


the loftineſs of the overhanging rocks, and the tranſpa- 
rency and frequent falls of the neighbouring ſtreams, pre- 
ſented ſcenes of ſuch elegance and digrity, as would with 
difficulty be rivaled in any other part of the globe. It is in 
this place, perhaps, that the ſimple productions of unaſſiſted 
nature may be ſaid to excel all the fiftitious deſcriptions of 
the moſt animated imagination. I ſhall finiſh this article 
with a ſhort account of that ſpot where the Commodore 
pitched his tent, and which he made choice of for bis own 
reſidence, though I deſpair of conveying an adequate idea 
of its beauty. The piece of ground which he choſe was a 
ſmall lawn, that lay on a little aſcent, at the diſtance of 
about half a mile from the ſea. In the front of his tent, 
there was a large avenue cut through the woods to the 
ſea- ſide, which, ſloping to the water with a gentle deſcent, 
opened a proſpect of the bay and the ſhips at anchor. This 
lawn was ſcreened behind by a tall wood of myrtle, ſweep- 
ing round it in the form of a theatre, the {lope on whach 
the wood ſtood riſing with a much ſharper aſcent than the 
lawn itſelf, though not ſo much but that the hills and 
precipices within land towered up couſiderably above the 
tops of the trees, and added to the grandeur of the view. 
There were, beſides, two ſtreams of cryſtal water, which 
ran on the right and left of the tent, within an hundred 
yards diſtance, and were ſhaded by the trees which ſkirted 


the lawn an either fide, and compleated the ſymmetry of the 


whole. Some faint conceptions of the elegance of this 
ſituation may perhaps be better deduced from the draught 
of it in the eighteenth plate, 1 
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It remains now only that we ſpeak of the animals and 


proviſions which we met with at this place. Former writers 
have related, that this Iſland abounded with vaſt numbers 
of goats; and their accounts are not to be queſtioned, this 


place being the uſual haunt of the buccaneers and priva- 
teers, who formerly frequented thoſe ſeas. And there are 
two inſtances ; one of a Muſquito Indian, and the other of 
Alexander Selkirk, a Scoickman, who were left here by their 
reſpective ſhips, and lived alone upon this Iſland for ſome 
years, and conſequently were no ſtrangers to its produce. 
Sclierk, who was the laſt, after a flay of between four and 


five years, was taken off the place by the Duke and Dachs 
Privateers of Priſtal, as may be ſeen at larg in the journal 
of their voyage: his manner of life, during his ſolitude, 
woas in moſt particulars very remarkable; but there is one 
circumſtance he relates, which was ſo ſtrangely verified by 


our own obſervation, that I cannot help reciting it. He 
tells us, amongſt other things, that, as he often caught more 
goats than he wanted, he ſometimes marked their ears, and 
let them go. This was about thirty-two years before our 
arrival at the Iſland. Now it happened, that the firſt goat 
that was killed by our people at their landing had its ears 


flit, whence we concluded that he had doubtleſs been 


formerly under the power of Se/kirk; This was indeed an 
animal of a moſt venerable aſpect, dignifed with an exceed- 
ing majeſtic beard, and with many other ſymptoms of an- 
tiquity. During our tiay on the Iſland, we met with 


others marked in the ſame manner, all the males being diſ- 


tinguiſhed by an exuberance of beard, and every other 
of extreme age. | 

But the greater numbers of goats, which former writers 
deſcribe to have been found upon this Iſland, are at preſent 
very much diminiſhed : as the Spaniards, being informed of 
the advantages which the buccaneers and privateers drew 
from the proviſions which goats-fleſh here furniſhed them 
with, have endeavoured to extirpate the breed, thereby to 
deprive their enemies of this relief. For this purpoſe, they 
have put on ſhore great numbers of large dogs, who have 
increaſed apace, and have deſtroyed all the goats in the 
acceſſible part of the country; ſo that there now remain 


only a few amongſt the craggs and precipices, where the 


dogs cannot follow them. Theſe are divided into ſeparate 
herds, of twenty or thirty each, which inhabit diſtinét —4 
neſſes, 
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neſſes, and never mingle with each other: by this means 
we found it extremely difficult to kill them; and yet we 
were ſo deſirous of their fleſh, which we all agreed much re- 
ſembled venifon, that we got knowledge, I believe, of all 
their herds; and it was conceived, by comparing their num- 
bers together, that they ſcarcely exceeded two hundred 
upon the whole Ifland. I remember we had once an op- 
portunity of obſerving a a remarkable diſpute betwixt a herd 
of theſe animals, ana a number of dogs; for going in our 
boat into the eaſtern bay, we perceived ſome dogs running 
very eagerly upon the foot, and being willing to diſcover 
what game they were after, we lay upon our oars ſome time 
to view them, and at lait ſaw them take to a hill, where 
looking a little further, we obſerved upon the ridge of it an 
herd of goats, which ſeemed drawn up for their recep: ion. 
There was a very narrow path, ſcirted on each ſide hy pre- 
cipices, on which the maſter of the herd polied himſelf 
fronting the enemy, the reſt of the goats being all behind 
him, where the ground was more open: as this ſpot was 
inacceſſible by any other path excepting where this champion 
had placed himſelf, the dogs, though they ran up-hill with 
great alacrity, yet when they came within about twenty 
yards of him, they found they durit not encounter him 
(for he would infallihly have driven them down the preci- 
pice), but gave over the chace, and quietiy laid themſelves 
down, panting at a great rate, Theſe dogs, who are ma- 
ſters of all the acceſſible parts of the Iſland, are of various 
kinds, ſome of them very large, and are multiplied to a pro- 
digious degree. They ſometimes came down to our habita- 
tions at night, and ſtole our proviſion ; and once or twice they 
ſet upon ſingle perſons, but, aſſiſtance being at hand, they 
were driven off without doing any miſchief. As at preſent 
it is rare for goats to fall in their way, we conceived that 
they lived principally upon young ſeals; and indeed ſome 
of our people had the curioſity to kill dogs ſometimes and 
dreſs them, and it ſeemed to be agreed that they had a fiſhy 
taſte. 

Goats-fleſh, as I have metioned, being ſcarce, we rarely 
heing able to kill above one a day; and our people grow- 
ing tired of fiſh (which, as I ſhall hereafter obſerve, abound 
at this place), they at laſt condeſcended to eat ſeals, which 
by degrees they came to reliſh, and called it lamb. The ſeal, 

numbers 
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numbers of which haunt this Iſland, hath been ſo often 
mentioned by former writers, that it is unneceſſary to ſay 
any thing particular about them in this place, But there is 
another amphibious creature to be met with here, called a 
ſea-lion, that bears ſome reſemblance to a ſeal, though it is 
much larger. This too we eat, under thedenomination of beef; 
and as it 1s ſo extraordinary an animal, Iconceive it well merits 
a particular deſcription, They are in ſize, when arrived at 
their full growth, from twelve to twenty feet in length, and 
from eight to fifteen in circumference: they are extremely 
fat, ſo that, after having cut through the ſkin, which is 
about an inch in thickneſs, there is at leaſt a foot of fat be- 
fore you can come at either lean or bones; and we expe- 
rienced more than once, that the fat of ſome of the largeſt 
afforded us a but of oil. They are likewiſe very full of 
blood ; for, if they are deeply wounded in a dozen places, 
there will inſtantly guſh out as many fountains of blood, 
ſpouting to a conſiderable diſtance ; and, to try what quan- 
tity of blood they contained, we ſhot one firſt, and then 
cut its throat, and meaſuring the blood that came from him, 
we found that, beſides what remained in the veſſels, which 
to be ſure was conſiderable, we got at leaſt two hogſheads. 
Their ſkins are covered with ſhort hair, of a light dun colour; 
but their tails and their fins, which ſerve them for feet on 
ſhore, are almoſt black ; their fins, or feet, are divided at the 
ends like fingers, the web which joins them not reaching Be 
the extremities, and each of theſe fingers is furniſhed with a 
nail. They have a diſtant reſemblance to an overgrown 


ſeal, though in ſome particulars there is a manifeſt difference 


between them, eſpecially in the males. Theſe have a large 
ſnout or trunk hanging down five or ſix inches below the 
end of the upper jaw, which the females have not; and 
this renders the countenance of the male and female eaſy to 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other, and beſides, the males are 
of a much larger ſize, The form and appearance both of the 
male and female are very exactly repreſented in the nine- 
teenth plate, only the diſproportion of their ſize is not 
uſually ſo great as is there exhibited ; for the male was 
drawn from the life, after the largeſt of theſe animals, 
which was found upon the Iſland : he was the malter of 
the flock, and from his driving of the other males, and 
keeping a great number of females to himſelf, he was by 


the ſeamen ludicrouſly ſtyled the Baſhaw. Theſe animals 
| divide 
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divide their time equally between the land and ſea, con- 
tinuing at ſea all the ſummer, and coming on ſhore at the 
ſetting in of the winter, where they reſide during that whole 
ſeaſon. In this interval they engender and bring forth their 
young, and have generally two at a birth; which they 
ſuckle with their milk, they being at firſt about the ſize of 
a full grown ſeal. During the time theſe ſea- lions continue 
on ſhore, they feed on the graſs or verdure which grows 
near the banks of the freſh-water ſtreams ; and, when not 
employed on feeding, ſleep in herds, in the moſt miry places 
they can find out, As they ſeem to be of a very lethargic 
diſpoſition, and are not eaſily wakened, each herd was ob- 
ſerved to place ſome of their males at a diſtance, in the 
nature of centinels, who never failed to alarm them when- 
ever any one attempted to moleſt or even to approach 
them; and they were very capable of alarming, even at a 
conſiderable diſtance, for the noiſe they make is very loud, 
and of different kinds, ſometimes grunting like hogs, and 
at other times ſnorting like horſes in full vigour. The 
often, eſpecially the males, have furious battles with ach 
other, principally about their females ; and we were one | 
day extremely ſurprized by the ſight of two animals, which | 
at firſt appeared different from all we had ever obſerved ; | 
but, on a nearer approach, they proved to be two ſea- lions, 
who had been goring each other with their teeth, and were 
covered over with blood : and the Baſhaw before-men- 
tioned, who generally lay ſurrounded with a ſeraglio of fe- 
males which no other male dared to approach, had not ace 
quired that envied pre-eminence without many bloody 
conteſts, of which the marks ſtill remained, in the numerous 
ſcars which were viſible in every part of his body. We 
killed many of them for food, particularly for their hearts 
and tongues, which we eſteemed exceeding good eating, 
and preferable even to thoſe of bullocks: In general there 
was no difficulty in killing them, for they were incapable 
either of eſcaping or reſiſting ; as their motion 1s the moſt 
unwieldy that can be conceived, their blubber, all the time 
they are moving, being agitated in large waves under their 
ſkins. However, a ſailor one day being careleſsly employed in 
{inning a young ſea-lion, the female from whence he had 
taken it came upon him unperceived, and petting his head 
in her mouth, ſhe with her teeth ſcored his ſcull ms notches 
in many places, and thereby wounded him ſo ay" 
| at, 
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that, though all poſſible care was taken of him, he died in 
a few days. 

Theſe are the principal auimals which we found upon the 
Hand ; for we ſaw but few birds, and thoſe chiefly hawks, 
Plackbirds, owls, and humming-birds. We ſaw not the 
bardela, which burrows in the ground, and which former 
writers have mentioned to be found here ; but, as we often 
met with their holes, we ſuppoſed that the dogs had de- 
ſtroyed them, as they have almoſt done the cats ; for theſe 
were very numerous in Se. 4's time, but we ſaw not above 
one or two during our. whole ſtay. However, the rats ſtill 
keep their ground, and continue here in great numbers, 
and were very troubleſome to us, by infeſting our tents 
nightly, 

But that which furniſhed us with the moſt delicious repaſts 
at this Iſland remains ſtill to be deſcribed. This was the 
fiſh, with which the whole bay was mot plentifully fored, 
and with the greateſt variety; for we found here cod of a 
prodigious ſize; and, by the report ef ſome of our crew 
who had been formerly employed in the Nezrfountland 
fiſhery, not in leſs plenty than is to be met with on the 
banks of that Iſland. We caught alſo cavallies, gropers, 
large breams, maids, ſilver fiſh, congers oi a peculiar kind, 
and, above all, a black fiſh which we moſt eſteemed, cal'ed 
by ſome a chimney-ſweeper, in ſhape reſembling a carp, 
1 he beach indeed is every where ſo full of rocks and looſe 
ſtones, that there is no poſſibility of haling the ſeyne; 
but with hooks and lines we caught what numbers we 
pleaſed, ſo that a boat with two or three lines would return 
loaded with fiſh in about two or three hours time. 'The 
only interruption we ever met with, aroſe from great quan- 
tities of dog-hth and large ſharks, which ſometims attended 
our boats, and prevented our ſport, Beſides the fiſh we have 
already mentioned, we found here one delicacy in greater 
perfection, both as to ſize, flavour, and quantity, than is 
perhaps to be met with in any other part of the world: this 
was ſea cray-fiſh ; they generally weighed eight or nine 
pounds apiece, were of a moſt excellent taſte, and lay in 
ſuch abundance, near the water's edge, that the boat hooks 
often ſlruck into them, in putting the boat to and from the 
ſhore. 

Theſe are the moſt material articles relating to the accom- 


modations, ſoil, vegetables, animals, and other Pe 
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of the Iſland of Juan Fernandes ; by which it muſt appear, 
how properly that place was adapted for recovering us from 
the deplorable ſituation to which our tedious and unfortunate 
navigation round Cape Hern had reduced us. And having 
thus given the reader ſome idea of the ſite and circumſtances 
of this place, which was to be our reſidence for three 
months ; I ſhall now proceed, in the next chapter, to relate 
all that occurred to us in thet interval, reſuming my narra- 
tion from the 18th day of Yue, being the diy in which the 
Tryal Sloop, having by a ſquall been driven out to ſea three 
days before, came again to her moorings, the day in which 
we finiſhed ſending our ſick on ſhore, and about eight days 
after our ficlt anchoring at this Iſland, 


Cit AF. E 


The arrival of the Glouceſter and the Anna Pink at the and 
of Juan Fernandes, and tte iramſactions at that place dur- 
ing this interval, h 


FP HE arrival of the Tryal Sloop at this Iſland, ſo ſoon 
after we came there ourſelves, gave us great hopes 
of being ſpeedily joined by the reſt of the ſquadron ; and we 
were for ſome days continually looking out, in expectation 
of their coming in fight. But, near a fortnight being elapſed 
without any of them having appeared, we began to deſpair 
of ever meeting them again; as we knew that had our thip 
continued ſo much longer at ſea, we ſhould every man of 
us have periſhed, and the veſſel, occupied by dead bodies 
only, would have been left to the caprice of the winds and 
waves; and this we had great reaſon to fear was the fate of 
our conforts, as each hour added to the probability of theſe 
deſponding ſuggeſtions, | 
But, on the 21ſt of June, ſome of our people from an 
eminence on ſhore diſcerned a ſhip to leeward, with her 
courſes even with the horizon; and they, at the ſame 
time, particularly obſerved, that ſhe had no ſail abroad ex- 
cept her courſes and her main top- ſail. This circumſtance 
made them conclude that it was one of our ſquadron, which 
had probably ſuffered in her fails and rigging as ſeverely ag 
3 we 
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we had done; but they were prevented from forming more 
definite conjecturues about her; for, after viewing her for a 
ſhort time, the weather grew thick and hazy, and they 
loſt ſight of her. On this report, and no ſhip appearing for 
ſome days, we were all under the greateſt concern, ſuſpecting 
that her people were in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of water, 
and ſo diminiſhed and weakened by ſickneſs as not to be 
able to Ply up to windward ; ſo that we feared that, after 
having been in ſight of the Iſland, her whole crew would 
notwithſtanding periſh at ſea, However, on the 26th, to- 
wards noon, we diſcerned a fail in the North-Eaſt quarter, 
which we conceived to be the very ſame ſhip that had been 
ſeen before; and our conjectures proved true: and about 
one o'clock ſhe approached ſo near, that we could diſtin- 
2 her to be the Glouceſter. As we had no doubt of her 
ing in great diſtreſs, the Commodore immediately ordered 
his boat to her aſſiſtance, laden with freſh water, fiſh, and 
vegetables, which was a very ſeaſonable relief to them; for 
our apprehenſions of their calamities appeared to be but too 
well grounded, as perhaps there never was a crew in a more 
diſtreſſed ſituation. They had already thrown over- board 
two thirds of their complement; and of thoſe which re- 
mained alive, ſcarcely any were capable of doing duty, 
except the officers and their ſervants. They had been a 
conſiderable time at the ſmall allowance of a pint of freſh 
water to each man for twenty-four hours, and yet they had 
ſo little left, that, had it not been for the ſupply we ſent 
them, they muſt ſoon have died of thirſt. The ſhip plied 
in within three miles of the bay; but, the winds and cur- 
rents being contrary, ſhe could not reach the road. How- 
ever, ſhe continued in the offing the next day; but as ſhe had 
no chance of coming to an anchor, unleſs the wind and cur- 
rents ſhifted, the Commodore repeated his aſſiſtance, ſending 
to her the Trya/'s boat manned with the Centurion's people, 


and a farther ſupply of water and other refreſhments. Cap- 


tain Michel, the captain of the Ghoucefter, was under a ne- 
ceſſity of detaining both this boat and that ſent the preceding 
day ; for, without the help of their crews, he had no longer 
ſtrength enough to navigate the ſhip. In this tantalizing 
ſituation the Geoucefter continued, for near a fortnight, with- 
out being able to fetch the road, though frequently at- 


tempting it, and at ſome times bidding very fair for it. o 
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the gth of July, we obſerved her ſtretching away to the eaſt- 
ward at a conſiderable diſtance, which we ſuppoſed was with 
a deſign to get to the ſouthward of the Iſland; but as we 
ſoon loſt fight of her, and ſhe did not appear for near a 
week, we were prodigiouſly concerned, knowing that ſhe 
muſt be again in extreme diſtreſs for want of water. At- 
ter great impatience about her, we diſcovered her again on 
the 16th, endeavouring to come round the eaſtern point of 
the Iſland, but the wind, ftill blowing direaly from the 
bay, prevented her getting nearer than within tour leagues 
of the land. On this, Captain Michel made fignals of 
diſtreſs, and our long-boat was ſent to him, with a {tore of 
water, and plenty of fiſh, and other refreſhments. And 
the long-boat being not to be ſpared, the cockſwain had 
poſitive orders from the Commodore to return again imme- 
diately ; but, the weather proving ſtormy the next day, and 
the boat not appearing, we much teared the was lot, which 
would have proved an irretrievable misfortune to us all; 
however, the third day after, we were relieve4 from this 
anxiety, by the joyful fight of the long-boat's fails upon the 
water; on which we fent the cutter immediately to her 
aſſiſtance, who towed her along-ſide in a few hours; when 
we found that the crew of our long-boat had taken in fix of 
the Glauceſter's ſick men to bring them on ſhore, two of 
which had died in the boat, We now learnt that the Glau- 
cefler was in a moſt dreadful condition, having ſcarcely a 
man in health on board, except thoſe they received trom 
us; and, numbers of their ſick dying daily, it appeared 
that, had it not been for the laſt ſupp'y ſear by our long- 
boat, both the healthy and diſeaſed mult have all periſhed 
together, for want of water, Theſe calamities were the more 
terriſying, as they appeared to be without remedy ; for the 
Ghiuceſter had already ſpent a month in her endeavours to 
fetch the bay, and ſhe was now no farther advanced than at 
the firſt moment ſhe made the Iiland ; on the contrary, the 
people on board her had worn out all their hopes of ever 
ſacceeding in it, by the many experiments they had made of 
its difficulty. Indeed, the ſame day her ſituation grew more 
deſperate than ever, for after ſhe had received our Jait ſup- 
ply of refreſhments, we again loſt fight of her; ſo that we 

in general deſpaired of her ever coming to an anchor. 
Thus was this unhappy veſſel bandied about within a' few 
leagues of her intended harbour, whillt the neighbourhood 
G ot 
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of that place, and of thoſe circumſtances, which could alone 
Put an end to the calamities they laboured under, ſerved only 
to aggravate their diſtreſs, by torturing them with a view of 
the relicf it was not in their power to reach. But ſhe was at 
laſt delivered from this dreadful fituation, at a time when 
we leaſt expected it; for, after having loſt fight of her for 
ſeveral days, we were pleafingly ſurprized, on the morning 
of the 23d of July, to ſee her open the N. W. point of 
the bay with a flowing fail ; when we immediately diſpatched 
what boats we had to her aſſiſtance, and, in an hour's time 
from our firſt perceiving her, ſhe anchored ſafe within us 
in the bay. And now we were more particularly convinced 
of the importance of the aſſiſtance and refreſhments we ſo 
often ſent them, and how impoſſible it would have been 
for a man of them to have ſurvived, had we given leſs atten- 
tion to their wants; for, notwithſtanding the water, the 
greens, and freſh proviſions, which we ſupplied them with, 
and the hands we ſent them to navigate the ſhip, by which 
the fatigue of their own people was diminiſhed, their fick re- 
lieved, and the mortality abated ; notwithſtanding this in- 
dulgent care of the Commodore, they yet buried above three 
fourths of their crew, and a very ſmall proportion of the 
remainder were capable of aſſiſting in the duty of the ſhip. 
On their coming to an anchor, our firſt endeavours were to 
aſſiſt them in mooring, and our next to ſend their ſick on 
ſhore. Theſe were now reduced by deaths to leſs than four- 
ſcore, of which we expected to loſe the greateſt part; but 
whether it was, that thoſe fartheſt advanced in the diſtemper 
were all dead, or that the greens and freſh proviſions we 
had ſent on board had prepared thoſe which remained for a 
more ſpeedy recovery, it happened, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, that their ſick were in general relieved and reſtored 
to their ſtrength in a much ſhorter time than our own 
had been when we firſt came to the Iſland, and very few of 
them died on ſhore, 

J have thus given an account of the principal events, re- 
lating to the arrival of the Gloucefter, in one continued nar- 
ration. I ſhall only add, that we never were joined by any 
other of our ſhips,. except our victualer, the Aura Pink, 
who came in about the middle of Auguſt, and whole hiſtory 
I ſhall defer for the preſent; as it is now high time to return 
to the account of our own tranſactions on board and on ſhore, 
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during the interval of the Glouceſter's frequent aad ineffectual 
attempts to reach the Iſland. 

Our next employment, after ſending our ſick on ſhore 
from the Centurion, was cleanſing our thip, and filling our 
water. The firſt of theſe meaſures was indiſpenſably necet- 
ſary to our future health ; as the numbers of fick, and the 
unavoidable negligence ariſing from our deplorable ſituation 
at ſea, had rendered the decks moſt intolerably loathſome. 
And the filling our water was a caution that appeared not 
leſs eſſential to our ſecurity, as we had reaſon to apprehend 
that accidents might intervene, which would oblige us to 
quit the Iſland at a very ſhort warning ; for ſome appear- 
ances we had diſcovered on ſhore upon our firſt landing 

ave us grounds to believe, that there were Spani/ cults 
in theſe ſeas, which had left the Ifland but a ſhort wn be- 
fore our arrival, and might poſſibly return thither ag 

either for a recruit of water, or in ſearch of us; fince w 
could not doubt but that the ſole buſineſs they had at ſea 
was to intercept us, and we knew that this Iſland was the 
likelieſt place, in their own opinion, to meet with us. 
The circumſtances which gave riſe to theſe reflexions (in 
part of which we were not miſtaken, as ſhall be obierved 
more at large hereafter) were our finding on (hore ſeveral 
Pieces of earthen jars, made ule of in thoſe ſeas for water 
and other liquids, which appeared to be freſh broken : We 
ſaw too, many heaps of aſhes, and near them fiſh-bones 
and pieces of fiſh, beſides whole fiſh ſcattered here and 
there, which plainly appeared to have been but a ſhort 
time out of the water, as they were but juſt beginning to 
decay. Theſe were certain indications that there had been 
ſhips at this place but a ſhort time before we came there; 
and as all Span; merchant-men are inſtructed to avoid the 
Iſland, on account of its being the common rendezvous of 
their enemies, we concluded thoſe who had touched here 
to be ſhips of force; and, not knowing that Pizarro was 
returned to Buenos Ayres, and ignorant what ſtrength might 
have been fitted out at Callao, we were under ſome concern 
for our ſafety, being in ſo wretched and enfeebled a condi- 
tion, that, notwithſtanding the rank of our ſhip, and the 
ſixty guns ſhe carried oa board, which would only have 
aggravated our diſhonour, there was ſcarcely a privateer 
ſent to ſea, that was not an over-match for us. However, 


our fears on this head proved imaginary, and we were not 
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expoſed to the diſgrace, which might have been expected 
to have befallen us, had we been neceſſitated (as we muſt 
have been, had the enemy appeared) to fight our ſixty- gun 
ſnip with no more than thirty hands. 

Whilſt the cleaning our ſhip and the filling our water 
went on, we ſet up a large copper oven on ſhore near the 
ſick tents, in which we baked bread every day for the 
ſhip's company; for, being extremely deſirous of recovering 
our ſick as ſoon as poſſible, we conceived that new bread, 
added to their greens and freſh fiſh, might prove a pow- 
erful article in their relief. Indeed we had all imagina- 
ble reaſon to endeavour at the augmenting our preſent 
ſtrength, as every little accident, which to a full crew would 
be inſignificant, was extremely alarming in our preſent help- 
leſs ſituation : of this, we had a troubleſome inſtance on 
the zoth of June; for, at five in the morning, we were 
aſtoniſhed by a violent guſt of wind directly off ſhore, which 
inſtantly parted our ſmall bower cable about ten fathom from 
the ring of the anchor; the ſhip at once ſwung off to the 
beſt bower, which happily ſtood the violence of the jerk, 
and brought us up with two cables an end in eighty fathom, 
At this time we had not above a dozen ſeamen in the ſhip ; 
and we were apprehenſive, if the ſquall continued, that we 
ſhould be driven to ſea in this wretched condition. How- 
ever we ſent the boat on ſhore, to bring off all who were 
capable of acting; and the wind, ſoon abating of its fury, 
gave us an opportunity of receiving the boat back again 
with a reinforcement. With this additional ſtrength we im- 
mediately went to work, to heave in what remained of the 
cable, which we ſuſpected had received ſome damage from 
the foulneſs of the ground before it parted ; and, agreeable 
to our conjecture, we found that ſeven fathom and an half 
of the outer end had been rubhed, and rendered unſervice- 
able. In the afternoon, we bent the cable to the ſpare 
anchor, and got it over the ſhip's fide; and the next morn- 
ing, July 1, being favoured with the wind 1n gentle breezes, 
we warped the ſhip in again, and let go the anchor in forty- 
one fathom ; the eaflermolt point now bearing from us E. 2 8 
the weſtermoſt N. W. by W; and the bay as before, S. 8. W; 
a ſituation in which we remained ſecure for the future. 
However, we were much concerned for the loſs of our an- 
chor, and ſwept frequently for it, in hopes to have _ 

vered 
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vered it; but the buoy having ſunk at the very inſtant that 
the cable parted, we were never able to find it. 

And now, as we advanced in July, ſome of our men be- 
ing tolerably recovered, the ſtrongeſt of them were put 
upon cutting down trees, and ſplitting them into billets; 
while others, who were too weak for this employ, under- 
took to carry the billets by one at a time to the water-ſide; 
this they performed, ſome of them with the help of 
crutches, and others ſupported by a ſingle ftick. We next 
ſent the forge on ſhore, and employed our ſmiths, who 
were but juſt capable of working, in mending our chain 
plates, and other broken and decayed iron work. We be- 
gan too the repairs of our being but as we had not junk 
enough to make ſpun-yarn, we deterred the general over- 
hale, in hopes of the daily arrival of the Glouceſter, who we 
knew had a great quantity of junk on board. However, 
that we might diſpatch as faſt as poſſible in our refitting, we 
{et up a large tent on the beach, for the ſail- makers; and 
they were immediately employed in repairing our old fails, 
and making us new ones. Theſe occupations, with ou: 
cleanſing and watering the ſhip (which was by this time 
pretty well compleated), the attendance on our ſick, and the 
frequent relief ſent to the Gzzuce/ter, were the principal wand. 
actions of our infirm crew, till the arrival of the GHH tt 
an anchor in the bay, And thea Captain Mitchel, waiting 
on the Commodore, informed him, that he had been forced 
by the winds, in his laſt abſence, as far as the ſmall Iſlaud 
called Ma/a-Furro, lying about twenty two leagues to the 
weltward of Juan Fernandes; and that he endeavoured to 
ſend his boat on ſhore there for water, of which he could 
obſerve ſeveral ſtreams, but the wind blew ſo ſtrong upon 
the ſhore, and occaſioned ſuch a ſurf, that it was impolſible 
for the boat to land; though the attempt was not altogether 
uſeleſs, for his people returned with a boat-load of fiſh. 
This Iſſand had been repreſented by former Navigators as a 
barren rock; but Captain Mitchel aſſured the Commodore, 
that it was almoſt everv where covered with trees and 
verdure, and was near four miles in length; and added, 
that it appeared to him far from impoſſible but ſome ſmall 
bay might be found on it, which might afford ſufficient 
ſhelter for any ſhip deſirous of refreſhing there. 

As four ſhips of our ſquadron were miſling, this deſcription 
of the Iſland of Maja Fuero gave riſe to a conjecture, that 
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ſome of them might poſſibly have fallen in with that Iſland, 
and might have miſtaken it for the true place of our rendez- 
vous. This ſuipicion was the more plauſible, as we had 
no draught of either Iſland that could be relied on: and 
therefore Mr. Anson determined to ſend the Tryal Sloop 
thither, as ſoon as ſhe could be fitted for the ſea, in order 
to examine all its bays and creeks, that we might be ſatiſ- 
fed whether any of our miſſing ſhips were there or not. For 
this purpoſe, ſome of our beſt hands were ſent on board the 
T1yal the next morning, to overhale and fix her rigging ; 
and our long boat was employed in compleating her water 
and whatever ſtores and neceſſaries ſhe wanted, were im- 
mediately ſupplied either from the Centurion or the Glouceſter. 
But it was the 4th of Auguſt before the Tryal was in rea- 
dineſs to fail, when, having weighed, it ſoon after fell calm, 
and the tide ſet her very near the eaſtern ſhore : Captain 
Saunders hung out lights, and fired ſeveral guns, to acquaint 
us with his danger ; upon which all the boats were ſent to 
his relief, who towed the ſhip into the bay; where ſhe 
anchored until the next morning, and then, weighing again, 
proceeded on her cruize with a fair breeze. 

And now, after the Glouceſier”s arrival, we were 1 
in carneſt in examining and repairing our rigging; but in 
the ſiripping our foremaſt, we were alarmed by diſcover- 
ing it was ſprung juſt above the partners of the upper 
deck. The ſpring was two inches in depth, and twelve 
in Circumference ; however, the carpenters, on inſpecting 
it, gave it as their opinion, that fiſhing it with two leaves 
of an anchor-ſtock would render it as ſecure as ever; but, 
beſides this defect in our maſt, we had other difficulties in 
refitting, from the want of cordage and canvas ; for though 
we had taken to ſea much greater quantities of both than 
we had ever been done before, yet the continued bad weather 
we met with had occaſioned ſuch a conſumption of theſe 
ſtores, that we were driven to great ſtraits ; as, after work- 
ing vp all our junk and old ſhrouds to make twice- laid 
cordage, we were at laſt obliged to unlay a cable to work 
into running rigging ; and with all the canvas and rem- 
nants of old fails that could be muſtered, we could only 
make up one compleat ſuit, ME 

Towards the middle of Auguſt, our men being indifferently 
recovered, they were permitted to quit their ſick tents, and 


to build ſeparate huts for themſclves, as it was —_— 
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that, by living apart, they would be much cleanlier, and 
conſequently likely to recover their ſtrength the ſooner ; but 


at the ſame time particular orders were given, that, on 


firing of a gun from the ſhip, they ſhould inſtantly repair 
to the water fide. Their employment on ſhore was now 
either the procuring the refreſhments, the cutting of wood, 
or the making of oil from the blubber of the ſea- lions. 
This oil ſerved us for ſeveral purpoſes, as burning in lamps, 
or mixing with pitch to pay the ſhip's ſides, or, when 
worked up with wood-aſhes, to ſupply the uſe of tallow 
(of which we had none left) to give the ſhip boot-hoſe tops. 
Some of the men too were occupied in ſalting of cod; for 
there being two Newfoundland filhermen in the Centurion, 
the Commodore ſet them about lay ing in a conſiderable 
quantity of falted cod for a ſea-· ſtore, though very little of 


it was uſed, as it was afterwards thought to be as productive 


of the ſcurvy as any other kind of ſalt proviſions. 
I have before mentioned, that we had a copper-oven on 


* ſhore, to bake bread for the ſick ; but it happened that the 


greateſt part of the flour, for the uſe of the ſquadron, was 
embarked on board our victualer the Az:a Pink: and I 
ſhould have mentioned, that the Tryal Sloop, at her arrival, 
had informed us, that on the gth of May ſhe had fallen in 
with our victualer, not far diſtant from the continent of 
Chili, and had kept company with her for four days, when 
they were parted in a hard gale of wind. This afforded us 
ſome room to hope that ſhe was ſafe, and that ſhe might 
join us; but all June and July being palt without any news 
of her, we then gave her over for loit ; and at the end of 
July the Commodore ordered all the ſhips to a ſhort allow- 
ance of bread. Nor was it in our bread only that we feared 
a deficiency ; for, ſince our arrival at this Iſland, we diſco- 
vered that our former Purſer had neglected to take on board 
large quantities of ſeveral kinds of proviſions, wich the 
Commodore had expreſsly ordered him to receive; ſo that 
the ſuppoſed loſs of our victualer was on all accounts a 
mortifying conſideration. However, on Sunday, the 16th 
of Auguſt, about noon, we eſpied a fail in the northern 
quarter, and a gun was immediately fired from the Centurion, 
to call off the people from the ſhore ; who readily obeyed the 
ſummons, repairing to the beach, where the boats waited to 
carry them on board, And being now prepared for the re- 
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ception of this ſhip in view, whether friend or enemy, we 
had various ſpeculations about her; at firſt, many imagined 
it to be the Trzal Sloop returned from her cruize ; though, 
as ſhe drew nearer, this opinion was confuted, by obſerving 
ſhe was a veſſel with three maſts, Then other conjectures 
were eagerly canvaſſed, ſome judging it to be the Severn, 
others the Pearl, and ſeveral affirming - that it did not be- 
long to our ſquadron ; but about three in the afternoon our 
diſputes were ended, by an unanimous perſuaſion that it 
was our victualer the Auna Pink. This ſhip, though, like 
the Glonceſter, ſhe had fallen in to the northward of the 
Wand, had yet the good fortune to come to an anchor in 
the bay, at five in the afternooon, Her arrival gave us all 
the ſincereſt joy; for each ſhip's company was immediately 
reſtored to their full allowance of bread, and we were now 
freed from the apprehenſions of our proviſions falling ſhort 
before we could reach ſome amicable port; a cal:mi'ty 
which in theſe ſeas is of all others the moſt irretrievable, 
This was the laſt ſhip that joined us; and the dangers ſhe 


encountered, and the good fortune which ſhe afterwards met 


with, being matters worthy of a ſeparate narration, I ſhall 
refer them, together with a ſhort account of the other miſſing 
ſhips of the ſquadron, to the enſuing chapter. 


CHA P., III. 


A fhort narrative of what brfel the Anna Pink befire ſhe 
jeined us, with an account of the laſi of the Wager, and if the 
putting back of the Severn and Pearl, the two remaining ſhips 
of the ſguadron. 


N the firſt appearance of the Anna Pink, it ſeemed 

wonderful to us how the crew of a veſſel, which 
came to this rendezvous two months after us, ſhould be ca- 
pable of working their ſhip in the manner they did, with 
ſo little appearance of debility and diltreſs ; but this diffi- 
culty was ioon ſolved when ſhe came to an anchor; for we 
then found that they had been in harbour ſince the middle 
of May, which was near a month before we arrived at Juan 


Fernandes; ſo that their ſufferings (the riique they had = 
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of ſhipwreck only excepted) were greatly ſhort of what had 
been undergone by the reſt of the ſquadron. It ſeems, on 
the 16th of May, they fell in with the land, which was 
then but four leagues diſtant, in the latitude of 45® : 15j˙ 
South. Oa the fir:t ſight of it they wore ſhip, and itood to 
the Southward, but their fore top- ſail ſplitting, and the wind 
being W. 8. W, they drove towards the ſhore ; and the 
Captain at laſt, either unable to clear the land, or, as others 
ſay, reſolved to keep the ſea no longer, ſteered for the coalt, 
with a view of diſcovering ſome ſhelter amongſt the many 
Iſlands which then appeared in ſight; and about four hours 
after the firſt view of the land, the Pink had the good for- 
tune to come to an anchor, to the eaſtward of the Iſland of 
Inchin; but, as they did not run ſufficiently near to the eaſt- 
ſhore of that Iſland, and had not hands enough to veer away 
the cable briſkly, they were ſoon driven to the eaſtward, 
deepening their water from twenty-five fathom ro thirty-five 
and ſtill continuing to drive, they, the next day, the 17th 
of May, let go their ſheet-anchor, This, though it brought 
them up for a ſhort time, yet, on the 18th, they drove 
again, till they came into ſixty-five ſathom water, and were 
now within a mile of the land, and expected to be forced 
on ſhore every moment, in a place where the coaſt was fo 
very high, and ſteep too, that there was not the leaſt proſ- 
pect of ſaving the ſhip or cargo: as their boats were very 
leaky, and there was no appearance of a landing-place, the 
whole crew, conſiſting of fixteen men and boys, gave them- 
ſelves over for loſt, apprehending that, if any of them by ſome 
extraordinary chance ſhould get on ſhore, they would, in 
all probability, be maſſacred by the ſavages on the coat; 
for theſe, knowing no other Europeans but Spaniar:;, it 
might be expected they would treat all ſtrangers with the 
ame cruelty which they had ſo often and fo ſignally exerted 
againſt their Span neighbours. Under theſe terrifying 
circumſtances, the Pint drove nearer and nearer to the rocks 
which formed the ſhore; but at laſt, when the crew expected 
cach inſtant to ſtrike, they perceived a ſmall opening in the 
land, which raiſed their hopes; and immediately cutting away 
their two anchors, they ſteered for it, and found it to be a 
{mall channel betwixt an iſland and the main, tha: led 
them into a moſt excellent harbour, which, for irs ſecurity 
againſt all winds and ſwel's, and the ſmoothneſs of its 
water, miy perhaps oe Fog any in the known 8 
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Aud this place being ſcarcely two miles diſtant from the 
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ſpot where they deemed their deſtruction inevitable, the 
horrors of ſhipwreck and of immediate death, which had 
ſo long and ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed them, vaniſhed almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly, and gave place to the more joyous ideas of 
ſecurity, refreſhment, and repoſe. 

In this harbour, diſcovered in this almoſt miraculous man- 
ner, the Pin came to an anchor in twenty-five fathom water, 
with only a hawſer, and a ſmall anchor of about three 
hundred weight. Here ſhe continued for near two months; 
and here her people, who were many of them ill of the 
ſcurvy, were ſoon reſtored to pertect health, by the freſh 
proviſions of which they procured good ſtore, and the ex- 
cellent water with which the adjacent ſhore abounded. As 
this place may prove of the utmoſt importance to future 
Navigators, who may be forced upon this coaſt by the 
weſterly winds, which are almoſt perpetual in that part of 
the world, I ſhall, before I enter into any farther particulars 
of the adventures of the Pink, give the beſt account I could 
collect of this Port, its ſituation, conveniencies, and pro- 
ductions. 

To facilitate the knowledge of this place to thoſe who 
may hereafter be deſirous of making uſe of it, there is in 
the twentieth plate a plan both of the harbour itſelf, and of 
the large bay before it through which the Pink drove. 
This plan is not perhaps in all reſpects ſo accurate as might 
be wiſhed, it being compoſed from the memorandums and 
rade ſketches of the maſter and ſurgeon, who were not, I 
preſume, the ableſt draughts-men. But as the principal. 
paris were laid down by their eſtimated diſtances from each 
Other, in which kind of eſtimations, is is well known, the. 
greateſt part of failors are very dextrous, I ſuppoſe the 
errors are not very conſiderable. Its latitude, which is in- 
deed a material point, is not well aſcertained, the Pink 
having no obſervation either the day before ſhe came bere, or 
within a day of her leaving it; but it is ſuppoſed that it is 
not very diſtant from 45: 30 South, and the large extent of 
the bay before the harbour renders this uncertainty of leſs 
moment. The Iſland of Incl in, lying before the bay, is 
thought to be one of the Iſlands of Chonos, which are men- 
tioned in the Spaniſb accounts, as ſpreading all along that 
coaſt ; and are ſaid by them to be inhabited by a barbarous. 


people, famous for their hatred of the Spaniards, and for 
> their 
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conveniently heave down, the water being conſlantly ſmooth ; 


their cruelties to ſuch of that nation as have fallen into 
their hands; and it is poſſible too that the land, on which 
the harbour itſelf lies, may be another of thoſe Iſlands, and 
that the Continent may be conſiderably farther to the c aſt- 
ward. The depths of the water in the different parts of the 
Port, and the channels by which it communicates with the 
bay, are ſufficiently marked in the plan. But it muit be re- 
membered, that there are two coves in it where ſhips may 


and there are ſeveral fine runs of excellent freſh water, which 
fall into the harbour, ſome of them ſo luckily ſituated, that 
the caſks may be filled in the long-boat with an hoſe. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe is the ſtream drawa in the N. E. 
part of the Port. This is a freſh-water river, where the 
Pink's people got ſome few mullets of an excellent flavour; 
and they were perſuaded that in a proper ſeaſon (it being 
winter when they were there) it abounded with fill, The 
principal refreſhments they met with in this port were greens, 
as wild celery, nettle-tops, &c. (which after fo long a conti- 
nuance at fea they devoured with great eagerneſs); ſhe!l-fiſh, as 
cockles and muſcles of an extraordinary ſize, and extremely 
delicious; and good {tore of geeſe, ſhays, and.penguins. The 
climate, though it was the depth of winter, was not remarkably 
rigorous, nor the trees and the face of the country deſtitute of 
verdure; whence in the ſummer many other ſpecies of freſh 
proviſion, beſides theſe here enumerated, might doubtleis be 
found there Notwithſtanding the tales of the Spaniſp Hitto- 
rians in relation to the violence and barbarity of the in- 
habitants, it doth. not appear that their numbers are ſuf- 
ficient to give the leaſt jealouſy to any ſhip of ordinary force, 
or that their diſpoſition is by any mzans fo miſchievous or 
mercileſs as hath hicherto been repreſented. With all theſe 
advantages, this place is ſo far removed from the Spaniſh 
frontier, and fo little known to the Spanzards themſelves, that 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that, by proper precautions, a ſt p 
might continue here undiſcovered a long time. It is moreover. 
a polt of great defence; for, by poſſeſſing the Iſlaad that 
cloſes up the harbour, and which is acceſſible in very few 
places, a ſmall force might. ſecure this Port againſt all the 
itrength the Spanzards could muſter in that part of the world; 
fince this Iſland towards the harbour is ſteep too, and has: 
{ix fathom water cloſe to the ſhore, ſo hat the Pixk anchored. 


within. forty yards. of it: whence is is obvious how im- 
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poſſible it would prove, either to board or to cut out any 
veſſel protected by a force poſted on ſhore within piſtol- 
ſhot, and where thoſe who were thus poſted could not 
* themſelves be attacked, All theſe circumſtances ſeem to 
render this port worthy of a more accurate examination; 
and 1t is to be hoped that the important uſes which this rude 
account of it ſeems to ſuggeſt, may hereafter recommend 
it to the conſideration of the public, and to the attention of 
thoſe who are more immediately intruſted with the conduct 
of our naval affairs. 

Aſter this deſcription of the place where the Pin lay for 
two months, it may expected that I ſhould relate the 
diſcoveries made by the crew on the adjacent coaſt, and the 
principal incidents during their ſtay there; but here I muſt 
obſerve, that, bcing only a few in number, they did not dare to 
detach any of their people on diſtant ſearches, for they were 
3 terrified with the apprehenſion that they ſhould 

e attacked either by the Spaniards or the Indians; ſo that 
their excurſions were generally confined to that tract of land 
which ſurrounded the port, and where they were never out 
of view of the ſhip: though, had they at firſt known how 
little foundation there was for theſe fears, yet the country 
in the.neighbourhood was ſo grown up with wood, and tra- 
verſed with mountains, that it appeared impracticable to 
penetrate it; whence no account of the inland parts could 
be expected from them. Indeed they were able to diſprove 
the relations given by Spaniſh writers, who have repre- 
ſented this coaſt as inhabited by a fierce and powerful people; 
for they were certain, that no ſuch inhabitants were there 
to be found, at leaſt during the winter ſeaſon ; fince, all the 
time they continued there, they ſaw no more than one In- 
dian family, which came into the harbour in a periagua, 
about a month after the arrival of the Pink, and conrfilted 
of an Indian near forty years old, his wife, and two children, 
one three years of age, and the other ſtil] at the breaſt. They 
ſeemed to have with them all their property, which was a 
deg, and a cat, a fiſhing net, a hatchet, a knife, a cradle, 
forme bark of trees intended ſor the covering of a hut, a reel, 
ſome worſed, a flint and ſteel, and a few roots of a yellow 
hue, and a very diſagrecable taſte, which ſerved them for 
bread. The maſter of the Pink, as ſoon as he perceived 
them, fent his yaw!, who brought them on board; and 
fearing Jealt they might diſcover him, if they were per- 


miited io go away, he took, as he conceived, proper precau- 
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tions for ſecuring them, but without any mixture of 1! 
violence; for in the day time they were permit 

where they pleaſed about the ſhip, but at nig 

locked up in the fore-caſtle. As they were fed in 
ſame manner with the reſt of the crew, and were often in- 
dulged with brandy, which they ſeemed greatly to reliſh, 
it did not at firſt appear that they were much diſſatisfied 
with their ſituation, eſpecially as the maſter took the Indian 
on ſhore when he went a ſhooting (who always ſeemed ex- 
tremely delighted when the maſter killed his game), and as 
all the crew treated them with great humanity ; but it was 
ſoon perceived that, though the woman continued eaſy and. 
chearful, yet the man grew penſive and reſtleſs at his con- 
finement. He ſeemed to be a perſon of good natural parts, 
and, though not capable of converſing with the P:4's people 
otherwiſe than by ſigns, was yet very curious and inquiſitive, 
and ſhewed great dexterity in the manner of making himſelf 


underſtood. In particular, ſeeing ſo few people on board ſuch a 
N large ſhip, he let them know, that he ſuppoſed they were once 
N more numerous; and, to repreſent to them what he imagined 
was become of their companions, he laid themſelves down on 
the deck, cloſing his eyes, and ſtretching himſelf out mo- 


tionleſs, to imitate the appearance of a dead body, But the 
ſtrongeſt proof of his ſagacity was the manner ot his getting 
away; for, after being in cuſtody on board the Pin eight 
days, the ſcuttle of the fore-caſtle, where he and his family 
were locked up every night, happened to be unnailed, and 
the following night being extremely dark and ſtormy, he 
contrived to convey his wife and children through the un- 
nailed ſcuttle, and then over the ſhip's fide, into the yawl ; 
and, to prevent being purſued, he cut away the long-boat 
and his own periagua, which were towing a-itern, and im- 
mediately rowed a-ſhore. All this he conducted with fo 
much diligence and ſecreſy, that though there was a watch 
on the quarter-deck with loaded arms, yet he was not diſ- 
covered by them, till the noiſe of his oars in the water, after 
he had put off from the ſhip, gave them notice of his eſcape; 
and then it was too late either to prevent him, or to purſue 
him; for their boats being all a-driſt, it was a conſiderable 
time before they could contrive the means of getting on 
ſliore themſelves, to ſearch for their boats. The Hadian too, 
by this effort, beſides the recovery of his liberty, was in 
ſome fort revenged on thoſe who had confined him, both 


by the perplexity they were involved in from the 9 
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hats, and by the terror he threw them in at his de- 
3 for, on the firſt alarm of the watch, who cried 


« he Indians, the whole ſhip was in the utmoſt confuſion, 


-ieving themſelves to be boarded by a fleet of armed pe- 


riaguas. 


The reſolution and ſagacity with which the Indian be- 
haved upon this occaſion, had it been exerted on a more 
extenſive object than the retrieving the freedom of a ſingle 
family, might perhaps have immortalized the exploit, and 
have given him a rank amongſt the illuſtrious names of anti- 
quity. Indeed his late maſters did ſo much juſtice to his 
merit, as to own that it was a moſt gallant enterprize, and 
that they were grieved they had ever been neceſſitated, by 
their attention to their own ſafety, to abridge the liberty of a 
perſon, of whoſe prudence and courage they had now ſuch a 
diſtinguiſhed proof, As it was ſuppoſed by ſome of them 
that he ſtill continued in the woods in the neighbourhood 
of the port, where it was feared he might ſuffer tor want of 
proviſions, they eaſily prevailed upon the - maſter to leave a 
quantity of ſuch food as they thought would be moſt agree- 
able to him, in a particular part, where they imagined he 
would be likely to find it: and there was reaſon to con- 
jecture, that this piece of humanity was not altogether uſe- 
leis to him; for, on viſiting the place ſome time after, it 
was found that the proviſion was gone, and in a manner 
that made them conclude it had fallen into his hands, 

But however, though many of them were ſatisfied that this 
Indian ſtill continued near them; yet others would needs 
conclude, that he was gone to the Jand of Chi/ce, where they 
feared he would alarm the Spaniards, and would ſoon re— 
turn with a force ſufficient to ſurprize the Pink : on this oc- 
caſion the mailer of the Pint was prevailed on to omit firing 
the evening gun; for it muſt be remembered (and there is 
a particular reaſon hereaſter for attending to this circumſtance) 
that the maſter, from an oſtentatious imitation of the prac- 
tice of men of war, had hitherto fired a gun every evening 
at the ſetting of the watch. This he pretended was to awe 
the enemy, if there was any within hearing, and to con- 
vince them that the Pink was always on her guard; but it 
being now repreſented to him, that his great ſecurity was 
his concealment, and that the evening gun might poſhbly 
diſcover him, and ſerye to guide the enemy to him, he was. 


prevailed: 
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prevailed on to omit it for the future ; and his crew being 
no- well refreſhed, and their wood and water ſufficiently 
repleniſhed, he, in a few days after the eſcape of the Indian, 

ut to ſea, and had a fortunate paſſage to the rendezvous at 
the Iſland of Juan Fernandes, where he arrived on the 16th 
of Auguſt, as hath been already mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. 

This veſſel, the Inna Pink, was, as I have obſerved, the 
laſt that joined the Commodore at Juan Fernandes, The 
remaining ſhips of the ſquadron were the Severn, the Pearl, 
and the Wager ſtore-ſhip : the Severn and Pearl parted com- 
pany with the ſquadron off Cape Nozr, and, as we after- 
wards learnt, put back to the Brazils; ſo that, of all the 
ſhips which came into the South Seas, the Mager, Captain 
Cheap, was the only one that was miſſing. this ſhip had 
on board a few field pieces mounted for land-ſervice, toge- 
ther with ſome cochorn mortars, and ſeveral kinds of artil- 
lery ſtores, and pioneer's tools, intended for the operations 
on ſhore; therefore, as the enterprize on Baldivia had been 
reſolved on for the firſt underta king of the ſquadron, Cap- 
tain Cheap was extremely ſolicitous that theſe materials, 
which were in his cuſtody, might be ready before Balivia; 
that, if the ſquadron ſhould poflibly rendezvous there (as 
he knew not the condition they were then reduced to), 
no delay nor diſappointment might be imputed to him. 

But whilit the Mager, with theſe views, was making the 
beſt of her way to her firſt rendezvous off the Iſland of Sc caro, 
whence (as there was little probability of meeting any of the 
ſquadron there) ſhe propoſed to ſteer directly for Baldiuia, 
ſhe made the land on the 14th of May, about the latitude 
of 47? South; and the Captain exerting himſelf upon this 
8 occaſion, in order to get clear of it, he had the misfortune 

to fall down the after-ladder, and diſlocated his ſhoulder, 

which rendered him incapable of afting. This accident, 
s together with the crazy condition of the ſhip, which was 
F little better than a wreck, prevented her from getting off 
to ſea, and entangled her more and more with the land; 
inſomuch that the next morning, at day- break, ſhe ſtruck 
on a ſunken rock, and ſoon after bilged, and grounded 
between two ſmall Iſlands, at about a muſker-ſhot from 


the ſhore, ; : ; 
In this ſituation the ſhip continued entire a long time, fo. 


that all the crew had it in their power to get ſafe on * ; 
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but a general confuſion taking place, numbers of them, in- 
ſtead of conſulting their ſafety, or reflecting on their cala- 
mitous condition, fell to pillaging the ſhip, arming them- 
ſelves with the firſt weapons that came to hand, and threatenin g 
to murder all who ſhould oppoſe them. This frenzy was 
greatly heightened by the liquors they found on board, 
with which they got ſo extremely drunk, that ſome of 
them, falling down between decks, were drowned as the 
water flowed into the wreck, being incapable of raiſing 
themſelves up, and retreating from it. The Captain there- 
fore, having done his utmoſt to get the whole crew on ſhore, 
was at laſt obliged to leave the mutineers behind him, and 
to follow his officers, and ſuch as he had been able to pre- 
vail on; but he did not fail to ſend back the boats, to 
perſuade thoſe who remained, to have ſome regard to their 
Preſervation ; though all his efforts were for ſome time 
without ſucceſs: however, the weather the next day prov- 
ing ſtormy, and there being great danger of the ſhip's part- 
inz, they began to be alarmed with the fears of periſhing, 
and were deſirous of getting to land ; but it ſeems their 
madneſs had not yet left them, for the boat not. appearing 
to feich them off ſo ſoon as they expected, they at laſt 
pointed a four pounder, which was on the quarter-deck, 
apainſt the hut where they knew the Captain refided on 
ſhore, and fired two ſhot, which paſſed but juſt over it. 
From this ſpecimen of the behaviour of part of the crew, 
it will not be difficult to frame ſome conjecture of the diſ- 
order and anarchy which took place, when they at laſt got 
all on ſhore ; for the men conceived that, by the loſs of the 
ſhip, the authority of the officers was at an end; and, they 
being now on a deſolate coaſt, where ſcarcely any other 
proviſions could be got except what ſhould be ſaved out of 
the wreck, this was another unſurmountable ſource of diſ- 
cord; ſince the working upon the wreck, and the ſerur- 
ing the proviſions ſo that they might be preſerved for fu- 
ture exigencies as much as poſſible, and the taking care that 
what was neceſſary for their preſent ſubſiſtence might be 
ſ>aringly and equally diſtributed, were matters not to be 
brought about but by diſcipline and ſubordination ; and the 
mutinous diſpoſition of the people, ſtimulated by the im- 
pulſes of immediate hunger, rendered every regulation made 
for this purpoſe ineffectual; ſo that there were continual 
concealmnents, frauds, and thefts, which animated each 
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man againſt his fellow, and produced infinite feuds and 
conteſts, And hence there was a perverſe and malevolent 
diſpoſition conſtantly kept up amongſt them, which ren- 
dered them utterly ungovernable. 


| Beſides theſe heart-burnings occaſioned by petnlance and 


hunger, there was another important point, which ſet the 
reateſt part of the people at variance with the Captain. 
his was their differing with him in opinion, on the meaſures 
to be purſued in the preſent exigency ; for the Captain was 
determined, if poſſible, to fit up the boats in the belt man- 
ner he could, and to proceed with them to the northward ; 
ſince, having with him above an hundred men in health, 
and having gottten ſome fire-arms and ammunition from 
the wreck, he did not doubt but they could maſter any 
Spaniſh veſſel they ſhould encounter with in thoſe ſeas ; and 
he thought he ſhould not fail of meeting with one in the 
neighbourhood of Chiloe or Baldivia, in which, when he 
had taken her, he intended to proceed to the rendezvous 
at Juan Fernandes; and he farther inſiſted that, ſhouid they 
light on no prize by the way, yet the boats alone would 
eaſily carry them thither : but this was a ſcheme that, how- 
ever prudent, was no ways reliſhed by the generality of his 
people, for, being quite jaded with the diſtreſſes and dan- 
gers they had already run through, they could not think of 
proſecuting an enterprize farther, which had hitherto proved 
ſo diſaſtrous. The common reſolution therefore was to 
lengthen the long-boar, and with that and the reſt of the 
boats to ſteer to the ſouthward, to paſs through the Straits 
of Magellan, and to range along the Eaſt fide of South Ame- 
rica, till they ſhould arrive at Braxil, where they doubted 
not to be well received, and to procure a paſſage to Grea?- 
Britain. This project was at firſt ſight infinitely more 
hazardous and tedious than what was propoſed by the Cap- 
tain ; but, as it had the air of returning home, and flattered 
them with the hopes of bringing them once more to their 
native country, that circumſtance alone rendered them 1n- 
attentive to all its inconveniencies, and made them adhere 
to it with inſurmountable obſtinacy ; ſo that the Captain 
himſelf, though he never changed his opinion, was yet 
obliged to give way to the torrent, and in appearance to 
acquieſce in this reſolution, whilſt he endeavoured under- 
hand to give all the obſtruction he could ; particularly 


in the lengthening of the long-boat, which he contrived 
ſhould 
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ſhould be of ſuch a fize, that, though it might ſerve to 
carry them to Juan Fernandes, would yet, he hoped, ap- 
Pear incapable of ſo leng a navigation as that to the coaſt 
of Brazil. 

But the Captain, by his ſteady oppoſition at firſt to this 
favourite project, had much imbittered the people againit 
him ; to which likewiſe the following unhappy accident 
greatly contributed. There was a mid{hipman, whoſe name 


was C2ozens, who had appeared the foremoſt in all the re- 


fractory proceedings of the crew, He had involved himſelf 
in brawls with the moſt of the officers who had adhered to the 


Captain's authority, and had even treated the Captain him- 


ſeit with great abuſe and inſolence. As his turbulence and 
brutality grew every day more and more intolerable, it was 
not in the leaſt doubted but there were ſome violent mea- 
ſures in agitation, in which Coxens was engaged as the ring- 
leader: for which reaſon the Captain, and thoſe about him, 
conſtantly kept themſelves on their guard. One day the 
Purſer having, by the Captain's order, topped the allow- 
ance of a fellow who would not work, Cozens, though the 
man did not complain to him, intermeddled in the affair 
with great bitterneſs, and groſsly inſulted the Purſer, who 
was then delivering out proviſions juſt by the Captain's tent, 
and was himſelf ſufficiently violent: the Purſer, enraged 
by this ſcurrility, and perhaps piqued by former quarrels, 


, Cried out A MuTINY, adding THE DOG Has PISTOLS, 


and then himſelf fired a piſtol at Coxent, which however 


. miſſed him; but the Captain, on this outcry and the report of 
the piſtol, ruſhed out of his tent; and not doubting but it 


had been fired by Coxens as the commencement of a mutiny, 


he immediately ſhot him in the head without farther delibe- 


ration, and though he did not kill him on the ſpot, yet 
the wound proved mortal, and he died about fourteen days 
after. 

However, this incident, though ſufficiently diſpleaſing to 


the people, did yet, for a conliderable time, awe them to 


their duty, and rendered them more ſubmiſſive to the Cap- 


tain's authority; but, at laſt, when towards the middle of 
October the long-boat was nearly compleated, and they were 


preparing to put to ſea, the additional provocation he gave 
them by covertly traverſing their project of proceeding 
through the Straits of Magellan, and their fears that he 


ight at length engage a party ſufficient to overturn this 
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favourite meaſure, made them reſolve to make uſe of the 
death of Cozens as a reaſon for depriving him of his com- 
mand, under pretence of carrying him a priſoner to Exg- 
land, to be tried for murder ; and he was accordingly con- 
fined under a guard. But they never intended to carry him 
with them, as they too well knew what they had to ap- 
prehend on their return to Exgland, if their Commander 
ſhould be preſent to confront them: and therefore, when 
they were juſt ready to put to ſea, they ſet him at liberty, 
leaving him, and the few who choſe to take their fortunes 
with him, no other embarkation but the yawl, to which 
the barge was afterwards added, by the people on board 


her being prevailed on to return back. 


When the ſhip was wrecked, there were alive on board 
the Wager near an hundred and thirty perſons; of theſe 
above thirty died during their ſtay upon the place, and near 
eighty went off in the long-boat and the cutter to the ſouth- 


ward ; fo that there remained with the Captain, after their 
departure, no more than nineteen perſons, which however 


were as many as the barge and the yawl, the only embarka- 
tions left them, could well carry off. It was the 13th of 
October, five months after the ſhipwreck, that the long. boat, 
converted into a ſchooner, weighed, and ſtood to the ſouth- 
ward, giving the Captain, who with Lieutenant Hamilton 
of the land-forces and the ſurgeon, were then on the 
beach, three cheers on their departure: and on the 2gth of 
January following they arrived at Rio Grande, on the coaſt 
of Brazil; but having, by various accidents, left about 
twenty of their people on ſhore at the different places they 
touched at, and a greater number having periſhed by hunger 

of their navigation, there were no more 
than thirty of them remaining, when they arrived in that 
port. Indeed, the undertaking of itſelf was a molt ex- 
traordinary one ; for (not to mention the length of the run) 
the veſſel was ſcarcely able to contain the number that firſt 
put to ſea in her; and their ſtock of proviſion (being only 
what they had ſaved out of the ſhip) was extremely ſlender: 
they had this additional misfortune beſides, that the Cut- 
ter, the only boat they had with them, ſoon broke away 
from the ſtern, and was ſtaved to pieces ; ſo that, when their 
proviſions and their water failed them, they had frequently 


no means of getting on ſhore to ſearch for a freſh u. 
ter 
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After the long-boat and eutter were gone, the Captain, 
and thoſe who were left with him, propoſed to paſs to the 
northward in the bage and yawl ; but the weather was fo 
bad, and the difficulty of ſubſiſting ſo great, that it was 
two months from the departure of the long- boat before he 


was able to put to ſea, It ſeems, the place where the |Þ 
Wager was cast away was not a part of the Continent, as 
was firſt imagined, but an Iſland at ſome diſtance from the 


Main, which afforded no other ſort of proviſion but ſhell-fiſh 


and a few herbs ; and as the greateſt part of what they had 4 
gotten from the ſhip was carried off in the long-boat, the 14 


Captain and his people were often in extreme want of food, 
eſpecial'y as they choſe to preſerve what little ſea-proviſions 
remained, for their ſtore when they ſhould go to the north» 
ward. During their reſidence at this Iſland, which was by 
the ſea- men denominated Mager's land, they had now and 
then a ſtraggling canoe or two of Indians, which came and 
bartered their fiſh, and other proviſions, with our people. 
This was ſome little relief to their neceſſities, and at another 
ſeaſon might perhaps have been greater; for, as there were 
ſeveral Indian huts on the ſhore, it was ſuppoſed that, in 
ſome years, during the height of ſummer, many of theſe 
ſavages might reſort thither to fiſh. Indeed, from what has 
been related in the account of the Anna Pink, it ſhould ſeem 
to be the general practice of thoſe Indians to frequent this 
coaſt in the ſummer time for the benefit of fiſhing, and to 
retire in the winter to a better climate, more to the north- 
ward. 

On this mention of the Auna Pink, J cannot but obſerve, 
how much it is to be lamented, that the Yager's people had 
no knowledge of her being ſo near them on the coaſt; 
for, as ſhe was not above thirty leagues diſtant from them, 
and came into their neighbourhood about the ſame time the 
Wager was lolt, and was a fine roomy ſhip, ſhe could eaſily 
have taken them all on board, and have carried them to 
Juan Fernandes. Indeed, I ſuſpect ſhe was ſtill nearer to 
them than what is here eſtimated ; for ſeveral of the Wager“ 
people, at different times, heard the report of a cannon, 
which, I conceive, could be no other than the evening gun 


fired from the Anna Pink, eſpecially as what was heard at 
Wager's I/ſand was about the ſame time of the day. But to 


return to captain Cheap, Upon 


* 
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Z embarked in the barge and the yawl, in order to proceed to 
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Upon the 14th of December, the Captain and his people 


the northward, taking on board with them all the proviſions 
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they could amaſs from the wreck of the ſhip ; but they had 
3 ſcarcely been an hour at ſea, when the wind began to blow 


hard, and the ſea ran ſo high, that they were obliged to 
throw the greateſt part of their proviſions over-board, to 


avoid immediate deſtruction. This was a terrible misfor- 


tune, in a part of the world where food is ſo difficult to be 
got: however, they perſiited in their deſign, putting on 
ſhore as often as they could, to ſeek ſubſiſtence. But about 
a fortnight after, another dreadful accident befel them, for 
the yawl ſunk at an anchor, and one of the men in her was 
drowned ; and as the barge was incapable of carrying the 
whole company, they were now reduced to the hard ne- 
ceſſity of leaving four marines behind them on that deſo- 
late ſhore. Notwithſtanding theſe diſaſters, they ſtill kept 
on their courſe to the northward ; though greatly delayed 
by the perverſeneſs of the winds, and the frequent inter- 
auptions which their ſearch after food occaſioned, and con- 
ſtantly ſtruggling with a ſeries of the molt ſiniſter events; 
till at laſt, about the end of Tanuary, having made three 
unſucceſsful attempts to double a head-land, which they 
ſuppoſed to be what the Spaniards called Cape Tres Montes, 
it was unanimouſly reſolved, finding the difficulties inſur- 
mountable, to give over this expedition, and to return 
again to Wager Iland, where they got back about the mid- 
dle of February, quite diſheartened and dejected with their 
reiterated diſappointments, and almoſt periſhing with hunger 
and fatigue, 

However, on their return, they had the good luck to meet 
with ſeveral pieces of beef, which had been waſhed out of 
the wreck, and were ſwimming in the ſea, This was a moſt 
ſeaſonable relief to them after the hardſhips they had en- 
dured : and, to compleat their good fortune, there came, 
in a ſhort time, two canoes of Indians, amongſt which was a 
native of Chilze, who ſpoke a little Spanifs ; and the ſur- 
geon, who was with captain Cheap, underſtanding that 
language, he made a bargain with the Iadian, that, if he 
would carry the Captain and his people to Chile in the 
barge, he ſhould have her and all that belonged to her 
for his pains. Accordingly, on the 6th of March, the 
eleven perſons to which the company was now reduced, 
| embarked 
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embarked in the barge on this now expedition ; but, after 
having proceeded for a few days, the Captain and four of 


his principal officers being on ſhore, the tix, who together 


with an Indian remained in the barge, put off with her to 


ſea, and did not return again, 
By this means there were left on ſhore Captain Cheap, Mr, 


Hamilton, Lieutenant of marines, the Honourable Mr, Byron 


and Mr. Campbell, Midſhipmen, fand Mr. Elliot the Sur- 


geon. One would have thought that their diſtreſſes had 
long before this time been incapable of augmentation ; but 
they found, on reflexion, that their preſent ftuation was 
much more diſmaying than any thing they had yet gone 
through, being left on a de ſolate coaſt, without any proviſion, 
or the means of procuring any; for their arms, ammuni- 
tion, and every conveniency they were maſters of, except 
the tattered habits they had on, were all carried away in 
the barge. 

But when they had ſufficiently revolved in their own 
minds the various circumſtances of this unexpected calamity, 
and were perſuaded that they had no relief to hope for; they 
perceived a canoe at a diſtance, which proved to be that of 
the Indian, who had undertaken to carry them to Chiloe, he 
and his family being then on board it. He made no diff: 
culty of coming to them : for it ſeems he had left Captain 
Cheap and his people a little before to go a fiſhing, and 
had in the mean time committed them to the care of the 
other Indian, whom the ſailors had carried to ſea in the 
barge. When he came on ſhore, and found the barge gone 
and his companion miſſing, he was extremely concerned, 
and could with difficulty be perſuaded that the other In- 
dian was not murthered; yet being at laſt ſatisfied with 
the account that was given him, he till undertook to carry 
them to the Spani/h 1 and (as the Indians are well 
{killed in fiſhing and fowling) to procure them proviſions 
by the way. 

About the middle of March, Captain Cheap and the four 
who were left with him ſet out for Chi/ce, the Indian hav- 
ing provided a number of canoes, and gotten many of his 
neigbbours together for that purpole. Soon after they em- 
barked, Mr. E/liot the ſurgeon died, fo that there now re- 
mained only four of the whole company. At laſt, after a 
very complicated paſſage by land and water, Captain Cheap, 
Mr. Byron, and Mr. Campbell, arrived in the beginning of 


June 
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ter June at the Iſland of Chiloe, where they were received by A 
of the Spaniards with great humanity ; but, on account of ſome 1 
ner quarrel among the Indians, Mr. Havilton did not get there | 
to till cwo months later. Ihus was it above twelve months 


from the loſs ot the Yager, before this fatizuing peregrination 
Ir. ended; and not till, by a variety of misfortunes, the com- 
"0! | pany was diminithed from twenty to no more than four, 
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ur- and thoſe too brought w low, that, had their diſtreſſes con- 
ad , tinued but a iew days longer, in all probability none of 
ut them would have ſurvived: for the Captain himſelf was b 
as wich difficulty recovered ; and the reſt were ſo reduced, by { 
ne | the leverity of the weather, their labour, their want of food, 5 
n, and of all kinds of neceſſaries, that it was wonderful how 4 
li- they ſupported themſelves ſo long. After ſome ſtay at Chi- * 
pt Ve, the Captain and the three who were with him were f 
in | ſent to Valparaiſo, and thence to S?. Jago, the capital of 

OCbili, where they continued above a year; but, on the ad- 
vn vice of a cartel being lettled betwixt Great Britain and Spain, 
y. Captain Cheap, Mr. Byron, and Mr. Hamilton, were per- 


y A mitted to return to Europe on board a French ſhip. The 
of other Midſhipman, Mr. Campbel, having changed his re- 


ie ligion whilſt at Sz. Jago, choſe to go back to Buenos Ayres 
: X with Pizarro and his officers, with whom he went afterwards 
inn to Spain, on board the Aa; but having there failed in his 
d endeavours to procure a commiſſion from the Court of 
1e | Sparn, he returned to England, and attempted to get rein- 
je lated in the Britiſo Navy. He has fince publiſhed a nar- 
je ration of his adventures, in which he comp/ains of the in- 
1, e jaſtice that has been done him, and ſtrongly diſavows his 
'= Jy ever being in the Spanis ſervice : but, as the change of his 
h religion and his offering himfelf to the Court of Spain 
y IR (though he was not accepted) are matters which, he is con- 
1 IE fcious, are capable of being inconteſtably proved; on theſe 
18 = two heads, he has been entirely ſilent. And now, after 
this account of t1e accidents which betel the Auna Pink, and 
j dhe cataſtrophe of the Vager, I ſhall again reſume the thread 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concluſion of our proceedings at Juan Fernandes, from the ar- 
| _ of the Anna Pink, to our final departure from 
thence, 


BOUT a week after the arrival of our victualer, the 
7 \ Tryal Sloop, that had been ſent to the Iſland of Ma/a- 
Fuero, returned to anchor at Juan Fernandes, having been 
round that Iſland, without meeting any part of our ſquadron, 


As, upon this occafion, the Iſland of Naſa-Fuero was more | 


particularly examined than I dare ſay it had ever been be- 
fore, or perhaps ever will be again ; and as the knowledge 
of it may, in certain circumſtances, be of great conſequence 
hereafter, I think it incumbent on me to inſert the accounts 
given of this place, by the officers of the Tu Sloop. 


The Spaniards have generally mentioned two Iflands | 


under the name of Juan Fernandes, ſtyling them the greater 
and the leſs; the greater being that Iſland where we an- 
chored, and the leſs being the Iſland we are now deſcribing, 
which, becauſe it is more diſtant from the Continent, they 
have diſtinguiſhed by the name of Maſa-Fuero. The Tryal 
Sloop found that it bore from the greater Juan Fernundes 
W. by S. and was about twenty-two leagues diſtant. It is a 


much larger and better ſpot than has been generally re- | 


rted ; for former writers have repreſented it as a ſmall 
2 rock, deſtitute of wood and water, and altogecher 
inacceſſible; whereas our people found it was covered with 
trees, and that there were ſeveral fine falls of water pouring 
down its ſides into the ſea: they found too that there was 
a place where a ſhip might come to an anchor on the North 
fide of it, though indeed the anchorage is inconvenient; 
for the bank extends but a little way, is ſteep too, and 
has very deep water upon it, fo that you muſt come to an 
anchor very near the ſhore, and there lie expoſed to all the 
winds but a ſoutherly one: and, beſides the inconvenience 


of the anchorage, there is alſo a reef of rocks running off 


the eaſtern point of the Iſland, about two miles in length ; 
though there is little danger to be feared from them, becauie 
they are always to be ſeen by the ſeas breaking over them. 
This place has at preſent one advantage beyond the Iſland 0: 


Juan Fernandes; for it abounds with goats, who, not being 
accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to be diſturbed, were no ways ſhy or appre- 
henſive of danger, till they had been frequently fired at. 
Theſe animals reſide here in great tranquillity, the Spaniards 
having not thought the Iſland conſiderable enough to be 
frequented by their enemies, and have not therefore been 
ſolicitous 9 deſtroy the proviſions upon it; fo that no dogs 
have been hitherto ſet on ſhore there. Beſides the goats, 
our people found there vaſt numbers of ſeals and ſea- lions; 
and upon the whole they ſeemed to imagine, that though 
it was not the moſt eligible place for a ſhip to refreſh at, yet, 


in caſe of neceſſity, it might afford ſome ſort of ſhelter, and 


prove of conſiderable uſe, eſpecially to a ſingle ſhip, who 
might apprehend meeting with a ſuperior force at Fernandez, 
The appearance of its N. E. fide, and alſo of its Weſt fide, 
may be ſeen in the 2 iſt and 22d plates. This may ſuſſice in 
relation to the Iſland of Ma/a Fuero. 

The latter part of the month of Auguſt was ſpent in un- 
lading the proviſions from the Aura Pink ; when we had 
the mortification to find that great quantities of our previ- 
ſions, as bread, rice, groats, &c. were decayed, and unfit 
for uſe. This was owing to the water the Pin} had 


made by her working and ſtraining in bad weather; for 


hereby ſeveral of her caſks had rotted, and her bags were 
ſoaked through. And now, as we had no farther occaſion 
for her ſervice, the Commodore, purſuant to his orders from 
the board of Admiralty, ſent notice to Mr. Gerard, her ma- 
ſter, that he diſcharged the Auna Pint from attending the 
ſquadron; and gave him, at the ſame time, a certificate 
ſpecifying how long ſhe had been employed. In conſe- 
quence of this diſmiſſion, her maſter was at liberty, either 
to return directly to Euglaud, or to make the belt of his way 
to any port, where he thought he could take in ſuch a car- 
goe as would anſwer the intereſt of his owners. But the 
maſter, being ſenſible of the bad condition of the ſhip, and 
of her uakitneſs for any ſuch voyage, wrote the next day an 
anſwer to tie Commodore's meſſage, acquainting Mr, Anu— 
ſen, that from the great quantity of water the Pink had 
made in her paſſage round Cape Horn, and fince that, in 
the tempeſtuous weather ſhe had met with on the coaſt of 
Chili, he had reaſon to apprehend that her bottom was very 
much decayed : he added, that her upper works were 
rotten aba't ; that ſhe was extremely leaky ; that her fore- 
beam was broke; and that, in his opinion, it was impoſſible 
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to proceed to ſea with her before ſhe had been thoroughly 
refitted: and he therefore requeſted the Commodore, that 
the carpenters of the ſquadron might be directed to ſurvey 
her, that their judgement of her condition might be known, 
In compliance with this deſire, Mr. Auſin immediately or- 
dered the carpenters to take a careful and ftri& ſurvey of 
the Anna Pink, and to give him a faithful report, under 
their hands, of the condition in which they found her, di- 
recting them at the ſame time to proceed herein with ſuch 
circumſpection, that, if they ſhould be hereafter called up- 
On, they might be able to make oath of the veracity of their 
proceedings. Purſuant to theſe orders, the carpenters im- 
mediate]y ſet about the examination, and the next day made 
their report; which was, that the Pink had no leſs than 
fourteen knees and twelve beams broken and decayed ; that 
one breaſt-hook was broken, and another rotten ; that her 
water-ways were open and decayed ; that two ſtandards and 
ſeveral clamps were broken, beſides others which were rot- 
ten ; that all her iron work was greatly decayed ; that her 
ſpirkiting and timbers were very rotten ; and that, having 
ripped off part of her ſheathing, they found her wales and 
outſide planks extremely defective, and her bows and decks 
very leaky ; and, in conſequence of theſe defects and decays, 
they certified that, in their opinion, ſhe could not depart 
from the Iſland without great hazard, unleſs the was firſt of 
all thoroughly reſitted. 

The thorough refitting of the Auna Pink, propoſed by 
the carpenters, was, in our preſent ſituation, impoſſible to 
be complied with, as all the plank and iron in the ſqudron 
was inſufficient for that purpoſe. And now, the maſter 
finding his own ſentiments confirmed by the opinion of all 
the carpenters, he offered a petition to the Commodore, in 
behalf of his owners, deſiring that ſince it appeared he 
was incapable of leaving the Iſland, Mr. 4/5: would pleaſe 
to purchaſe the hull and furniture of the Pin4, for the uſe of 
the ſquadron. Hereupon the Commodore ordered an in- 
ventory to be taken of every particular belonging to the 
Pink, with its juſt value; and, as by this inventory it ap- 

eared that there were many ſtores which would be uſeful 
in refitting the other ſhips, and which were at preſent very 
ſcarce in the ſquadron, by reaſon of the great quantities that 
had been already expended, he agreed with Mr. Gerard to 


purchaſe the whole together for 300 1. The Pizk being thus 
broke 1 
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broken up, Mr. Gerard, with the hands belonging to the 
Pink, were ſent on board the G/oucefter ; as that ſhip had 
buried the greateſt number of men, in proportion to her 
complement. But afterwards, one or two of them were re- 
ceived on board the Centurion, on their own petition, they 
being extremely averſe to ſailing in the ſame ſhip with their 
old maſter, on account of ſome particular ill uſage they con- 
ceived they had ſuffered from him. 

This tranſaction brought us down to the beginning of 
September, and our people by this time were ſo far recovered 
of the ſcurvy, that there was little danger of burying any 
more at preſent ; and therefore I ſhall now ſum up the total 
of our loſs ſince our departure from Exgland, the better to 
convey ſome idea of our paſt ſufferings, and of our preſent 
ſtrength. We had buried on board the Centurion, ſince our 
leaving St. Helen's, two hundred and ninety-two, and had 
now remairing on hoard two hundred and fourteen, This 
will doubtleſs appear a mott extraordinary mortality ; but 
yet on board the G/oucefter it had been much greater, for 
out of a much ſmaller crew than ours they had loſt the ſame 
number, and had only eighty-two remaining alive. It might 
be expected that on board the 7a the ſlaughter would 


have been the moit terrible, as her decks were almoſt con- 


ſtantly knee-deep in water; but it happened otherwiſe, for 
ſhe eſcaped more favourably than the reit, fince ſhe only bu- 
ried forty-two, and had now thirty-nine remaining alive, 
The havock of this diſeaſe had fallen ſtill ſeverer on the inva- 
lids and marines than on the ſailors ; for on board the Certu- 
rion, out of fifty invalids and ſeventy-nine marines, there re- 
mained only four invalids, including officers, and eleven 
marines ; and on board the Glozce/ter every invalid periſhed; 
and out of forty-eight marines, only two eſcaped. From 
this account it appears, that the three ihips together de- 
parted from England with nine hundred and ſixty- one men 
on board, of whom ſix hundred and twenty-ſix were dead 
before this time; fo that the whole of our remaining crews, 
which were now to be diſtributed amongſt three ſhips, 
amounted to no more than three hundred and thirty . 
five men and boys; a number greatly inſufficient for the 
manning the Centurion alone, and barely capable of navi- 
gating all the three, with the utmoſt exertion of their 
lrength and vigour. e reduction of our 
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men was ſtill the more terrifying, as we were hitherto un- 
certain of the fate of Pixarro's ſqadron, and had reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that ſome part of it at leaſt had got round into 
theſe eas: indeed, we were ſatisfied, from our own expe- 
rience, that they muſt have ſuffered greatly in their paſſage; 
but then every port in the South Seas was open to them, and 
the whole power of Chili and Peru would doubtleſs be united 
in refreſhing and refitting them, and recruiting the numbers 
they had loſt. Beſides, we had ſome obſcure knowledge 
of a force to be ſent out from Callas; and, however con- 
temptible the ſhips and ſailors of this part of the world may 
have been generally eſteemed, it was ſcarcely poſſible for 
any thing bearing the name of a ſhip of force, to be feebler 
or leſs conſiderable than ourſelves. And had there been 
nothing to be apprehenced from the naval power of the 
1 in this part of the world, yet our own enfeebled con- 
lition would nevertheleſs give us the greateſt uneaſineſs, as 
we were incapable of attempting any of their conſiderable 
places; for riſquing of twenty men, weak as we then 
were, was riſquing the ſafety of the whole; ſo that we 
conceived we ſhould be neceſſitated to content ourſelves 
with what few prizes we could pick up at ſea before we 
were diſcovered ; after which, we ſhould in all probability 
be obliged to depart with precipitation, and eſteem ourſelves 
fortunate to regain our native country, leaving our enemies 
to triumph on the inconſiderable miſchief they had received 
from a ſquadron whoſe equipment had filled them with 
ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. This was a ſubject, on which 
we had reaſon to imagine the Span oſtentation would re- 
markably exert itſelf; though the cauſes of our diſappoint- 
ment and their ſecurity were neither to be ſought for in 
their valour nor our miſconduct. 

Such were the deſponding reflexions which at that time 
aroſe on the review and compariſon of our remaining ſtrength 
with our original numbers: Indeed our fears were far from 
being groundleſs, or dif) proportioned to our feeble and almoſt 
deſperate ſituation ; for though the final event proved more 
honourable than we had forboded, yet the intermediate 
calamities did likewiſe greatly ſurpaſs our moſt gloomy ap- 

rehenfions, and could they have been predicted to us at 
this iſland of Juan Fernandes, they would doubtleſs have 


appeared inſurmountable, But to return to our narration. 
In 
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In the beginning of September, as has been already men- 
tioned, our men were tolerably well recovered; and now, 
the ſeaſon of navigation in this climate drawing near, we 
exerted ourſelves in getting our ſhips in readineſs ſor the 
ſea, We converted the fore-maſt of the Vicualer into a 
main-maſt for the Tryal Sloop; and ſtill flattering ourſelves 
with the poſſibility cf the arrival of ſome other ſhips of our 
ſquadron, we intended to leave the main maſt of the Viabu- 
aler, to make a mzen-maſl for the Wager. Thus all hands 
being employed in forwarding our departure, we on the 
8th, about eleven in the morning, eſpied a fail to the N. E. 
which continued to approach us, till her courſes appeared 
even with the horizon. Whilſt ſheadvanced, we had great 
nopes ſhe might prove one of our own {quadron ; but as at 
length ſhe ſteered away to the eaſtward, without haling in 
for the Iſland, we thence concluded ſhe muſt be a Spanzard. 
And now great diſputes were ſet on foot, about the poſſibility 
of her having diſcovered our tents on ſhore, ſome of us 
ſtrongly inſiſting, that ſhe had doubtleſs been near enough 
to have perceived ſomething that had given her a jealouſy of 
an enemy, which had occaſioned her ſtanding to the ealt- 
ward without haling in: however, leaving theſe contelts to 
be ſettled afterwards, it was reſolved to purſue her; and 
the Centurion heing in the greateſt forwardneſs, we imme. 
diately got all our Fade on board, ſet up our rizging, bent 
our ſails, and by five in the afternoon got under fail, We 
had at this time very little wind, fo that all che boats were 
employed to tow us out of the bay; and even what wind 
there was, laſted only long enough to give us an offing of 
two or three leagues, when ic flatted to a calm. The night 
coming on, we loſt ſight of the chace, and were extremely 
impatient for the retura of day-light, in hopes to find that 
ſhe had been becalmed as well as we; though I muſt con- 
feſs that her greater diltance from the land was a reaſonable 

round for ſuſpecting the contrary, as we indeed found 
in the morning, to our great mortification ; for though the 
weather contiuued perfectly clear, we had no ſi ht of the 
ſhip from the maſt-head. But as we were now ſatisfied that 
it was an enemy, and the firſt we had ſeen in theſe ſeas, we 
reſ lved not to give over the ſearch lightly ; and, a ſmall 
breeze ſpringing up from the W. N. W. we got up our 
top-gallant maits and yards, ſet all the fails, and ſteered 
to the S. E. in hopes of retrieving our chace, which we ima- 
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gined to be bound to Valparaiſo. We continued on this 
courſe all that day and the next, and then, not getting ſight 
of our chace, we gaveover the purſuit, conceiving that by 
that time ſhe muſt, in all probability, have reached her port. 
Being therefore determined to return to Juan Fernandes, we 
haled up to the 8. W. with that view, having but very little 
wind till the 12th, when, at three in the morning, there 
_ up a freſh gale from the W. S. W. which obliged us 
to tack, and ſtand to the N. W. At day-break we were 


bow, between four and five leagues diſtant. We immedi. 
ately crouded all the fail we could, and flood after her, 
and ſoon perceived it not to be the ſame ſhip we originally 
gave chace to, She at firſt bore down upon us, ſhewing 
S+ari/s colours, and making a ſignal as to her conſort; but 
obſerving that we did not anſwer her figral, ſhe inſtantly 
loofed cloſe to the wind, and ſtood to the ſouthward. Our 
people were now all in ſpirits, to put the ſhip about with 
great briſkneſs ; and as the chace appeared to be a large ſhip, 
and had miſlaken us for her conſort, we conceived that ſhe 
was a man of war, and probably one of Pizarro ſquadron : 
This induced the Commodore to order all the officers cabins 
to be knocked down and thrown over-board, with ſeveral 
caſks of water and proviſions which ſtood between the guns: 
ſo that we had ſoon a clear ſhip, ready for an engagement. 
About nine o'clock we had thick hazy weather and a ſhower. 
of rain, during which we loſt fight of the chace ; and we 
were apprehenſive, if this dark weather ſhould continue, 
that, by going upon the other tack, or by ſome other arti- 
fice, ſhe might eſcape us; but it clearing up in leſs than an 
hour, we found that we had both weathered and fore- 
reached upon her conſiderably, and were then near enough 
to diſcover that ſhe was only a merchantman, without ſo 
much as a ſingle tier of guns. About half an hour aſter 
twelve, being got within a reaſonable diſtance of her, we 
fired four ſhot amongſt her rigging ; on which they lowered 
their top-ſails, and bore down to us, but in very great con- 
ſuſion, their top-gallant fails and flay-ſails all fluttering 
in the winds : this was owing to their having let run their 
ſheets and halyards juſt as we fired at them; after which, 
not a man amongſt them had courage enough to venture 
aloft (for there the ſhot had paſſed but juſt before) to take 


them in. As ſoon as the veſſel came within hale of us 
the 


agreeably ſurprized with the ſight of a fail on our weather- 
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the Commodore ordered them to bring to under his lee- 
quarter, and then hoiſted out the boat, and ſent Mr. Sau- 
marez, his firſt Lieutenant, to take poſſeſſion of the prize, 
with directions to ſend all the priſoners on board the Cen- 
turion, but firſt the officers and paſſengers. When Mr. Sau- 
marez came on board them, they received him at the fide 
with the ſtrongeſt tokens of the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion ; for 
they were all of them (eſpecially the paſſengers, who were 
twenty-five in number) extremely terriſied, and under the 
greatelt apprehenſions of meeting with very ſevere and cruel 
uſage; but the Lieutenant endeavoured with great courteiy 
to diſſipate their fright, aſſuring them that their fears were 
altogether groundlefs, and that they would find a generous 
enemy in the Commodore, who was not leſs remarkable for 
his lenity and humanity than for his reſolution and Courage, 
The priſoners, who were firſt ſent on board the Century, 
informed us, that our prize was called Nee Secura del 
Monte Carmelo, and was commanded by Don Aauuel Zanon 
ra. Her cargo conſiſted chiefly of ſugar, and great quan- 
tities of blue cloth made in the province of Cue, ſomewiat 
reſembling our Exgliſb coarſe broad-cloths, but infer or to 
them. They had beſides ſeveral bales of a coarſer ſort of 
cloth, of different colours, ſomewhat like Colcheſter bays, 
called by them Panria da Tierra, with a few bales of cot- 
ton, and ſome tobacco, which, though ſtrong, was not ill 
flavoured, Theſe were the principal goods on board her; 
but we found beſides, what was to us much more valuable 
than the reſt of the cargo; this was ſome trunks of wrought 
plate, and twenty-three ſerons of dollars, each weighing 
upwards of 200/65. averdupois. This ſhip's burthen was 
about four hundred and fifty tons; ſhe had fifty-three ſailors 
on board, both whites and blacks ; ſhe came from Caller, 
and had been twenty-ſeven days at ſea before ſhe fell into 
our hands. She was bound to the port of Ya/parai/s in the 
kingdom of Chili, and propoſed to have returned from 
thence loaded with corn and Chili wine, ſome gold, dried 
beef, and ſmall cordage, which at Callas they convert into 
large rope. Our prize had been built upwards of thirty 
years ; yet, as they lie in harbour all the winter months, 
and the climate is favourable, they eſteemed it no very great 
age. Her rigging was very indifferent, as were likewiſe 
her ſails, which were made of cotton. She had only three 


four-pounders, which were altogether unſerviceable, their 
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carriages being ſcarcely able to ſupport them ; and there 
were no ſmall arms on board, except a few piſtols belonging 
to the paſſengers. The priſoners informed us, that they 
left Callas in company with two other ſhips, whom they 
had parted with ſome days before, and that at firſt they con- 
ceived us to be one cf their company ; and, by the deſcrip- 
tion we gave them of the ſhip we had chaced from Juan Fer- 
zandes, they aſſured us ſhe was of their number, but that 
the coming in fight of that Iſland was directly repugnant to 
the merchant's inſtructions, who had expreisly forbid it, as 
krowing that, if any Eugliſb ſquadron was in thoſe ſeas, the 
Iſland of Fernandis was moit probably the place of their ren- 
dezvous. 

After this ſhort account of the ſhip and her cargoe, it is 
neceſſary that I ſhould relate the important intelligence 
which we met with on board her, partly from the informa- 
tion of the priſoners, and partly from the letters and papers 
which fell into our hands. We here firſt learnt with cer- 
tainty the force and deſtination of that ſquadron, which 
cruiſcd off the Maderas at our arrival there, and afterwards 
chaced the Pearl in our paſſage to port St. Julian. This we now 
knew was a ſquadron compoſed of five large Spaniſb ſhips, 
commanded by Admiral Pixarre, and purpoſely fitted out 
to traverſe our deſigns, as hath been already more amply 
related in the third chapter of the firſt book. We had, at 
the ſame time too, the ſatisfaction to find, that Pizarro, af - 
ter his utmoſt endeavours to gain his paſſage into theſe ſeas, 
had been forced back again into the river of Plate, with the 
loſs of two of his largeſt ſhips ; and, beſides this diſappoint- 
ment of Pizarro, which, conſidering our great debility, was 
no unacceptable intelligence, we farther learnt, that though 
an embargo had been laid upon all ſhipping in theſe ſeas by 
the Viceroy of Peru, in the month of May preceding, on 
a ſuppoſition that about that time we might arrive upon the 
coaſt, yet it now no longer ſuſiſted ; for on the account 
ſent over land by Pizarro of his own diſtreſſes, part of 
which they knew we muſt have encountered as we were at 
ſea during the ſame time, and on their having no ncyws of 
us in eight months after we were known to ſet fail from 
St. Catharines, they were full ſatisfied that we were either 
ſhipwrecked, or had periſhed at ſea, or at leaſt had been 
obliged to put back again; as it was conceived impoſſible 


for any ſlips to contiue at ſea during ſo long an interval; 
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and therefore, on the application of the merchants, and 
the firm perſuaſion of our having miſcarried, the embargo 
had been lately taken off. 

This laſt article made us flatter ourſelves, that, as the 
enemy was ſtill a ſtranger to our having got round Cape 
Horn, and the navigation of theſe ſeas was reſtored, we 
might meet with ſome valuable captures, and might there- 
by indemnify ourſelves for the * we were under of 
attempting any of their conſiderable ſettlements on ſhore. And 
thus much we were certain of, from the information of our 
priſoners, that, whatever our ſucceſs might be as to the prizes 
we might light on, we had nothing to fear, weak as we were, 
from the Spaniſh force in this part of the world; though we 
diſcovered that we had been in moſt imminent peril from 
the enemy when we leaſt apprehended it, and when our 

ther diſtreſſes were at the greateſt height; for we learned, 
from the letters on board, that Pizarro, in the expreſs he 
diſpatched to the Viceroy of Peru after his return to the 
river of Plate, had intimated to him, that it was poſſible 
ſome part at leaſt of the Fng/iþ ſquadron might get round; 
but that, as he was certain, from his own experience, that 
if they did arrive in thoſe ſeas it muſt be in a very weak 
and defenceleſs condition, he adviſed the Viceroy, in order 
to be ſecure at all events, to ſend what ſhips of war he had, 
to the ſouthward, where, in all probability, they would 
intercept us ſingly, before we had an opportunity of touch- 
ing at any port for refreſhment ; in which caſe, he doubted 
not but we ſhould prove an eaſy conqueſt. The Viceroy of 
Peru approved of this advice ; and as he had already fitted 
out four ſhips of force from Callao, one of fifty guns, two 
of forty guns, and one of twenty-four guns, which were 
intended to join Pizarro when he arrived on the coaſt of 
Chili, the Viceroy now ſtationed three of theſe off the 
port of Conception, and one of them at the Iſland of Fernan- 
dis, where they continued . cruiſing for us till the 6th of 

une; and then not ſeeing any thing of us, and concciving 
it to be impoſlible that we could have kept the ſeas ſo long, 
they quitted their cruiſe, and returned to Callas, fully per- 
ſuaded that we had either periſhed, or at leaſt had been 
driven back. Now, as the time of their quitting their 


ſtations was but a few days before our arrival at the Iſland of 


Fernand:'s, it is evident, that had we made that Iſland on 
Hs our 
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our firſt ſearch for it, without hailing in for the main to ſe- 
cure our ealting (a circumſtance, which at that time we 
conſidered as very unfortunate to us, on account of the num- 
bers which we loſt by our longer continuance at ſea); had we, 
I ſay made the Iſland on the 28th of May, when we firſt 
expected to ſee it, and were in reality very nearit, we had 
doubtleſs fallen in with ſome part of the Sf ani/þ ſquadron; 
and in the diſtreſſed condition we were then in, the meeting 
with a healthy well-provided enemy, was an incident that 
could not but have heen perplexing, and might perhaps 
have proved fatal, not only to us, but to the Tryal, the 
Glencefler, and the Aura Pink, who ſeparately joined us, 
and who were each of them leſs capable than we were of 
making any conſiderable reſlftance. I ſhall only add, that 
the Sfani/h ſhips ſent out to intercept us had been greatly 
ſhattered by a ſtorm during their cruiſe ; and that, after their 
arrival at Callao, they had been laid up. And our pri- 
ſoners aſſured us, that whenever intelligence was received 
at Lima, of our being in theſe ſeas, it would be at leaſt two 
months before this armament could be again fitted out. 

The whole of this intelligence was as favourable as we 
in our reduced circumſtances could wiſh for. And now 
we were no longer at a loſs as to the broken jars, aſhes, 
and fiſn- bones, which we had obſerved at our firſt landing 
at Juan Fernandes, theſe things being doubtleſs the relicks 
of the cruiſers ſtationed off that port. Having thus ſatisfied 
ourſelves in the material articles of our inquiry, and having 
gotten on board the Centuricn moſt of the priſoners, and all 
the ſilver, we at eight in the ſame evening made ſail to the 
northward, in company with our prize, and at fix the next 
morning diſcovered the Ifland of Fernandes, where the 

following day, both we and our prize came to an anchor. 
And here | cannot omit one remarkable incident, which 
occured when the prize and her crew came into the bay, 
where the reſt of the ſquadron lay. "The Spaniards in the 
Carmelo had been ſufficiently informed of the diſtreſſes we 
had cone through, and were greatly ſurprized that we 
had ever fermounted them; but when they ſaw the Tryal 
Sloop at anchor, they were ſtill more aſtoniſhed, that, after 
all cur fatigues, we had the induſtry (beſides refitting our 
ther ſhips) to complete ſuch a veſſel in fo ſhort a time, 
they taking it for granted that we had built her upon the 
ſpot : 
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ſpot : nor was it without great difficulty they were at laſt 
prevailed on to believe, that ſhe came from England with 
the reit of the ſquadron ; they long inſiſting, that it was 
impoſſible ſuch a bawble as that could paſs round Cape Horn, 
when the belt ſhips of Spain were obliged to put back. 

By the time we arrived at Juan Fernandes, the letters 
found on board our prize were more minutely examined: 
and it appearing from them, and from the accounts of our 
priſoners, that ſeveral other merchantmen were bound from 
Callas to Valparaiſo, Mr. Arſon diſpatched the Tryal Sloop 
the very next morning, to cruiſe off the laſt mentioned 
port, reinforcing her with ten hands from on board his own 
ſhip. Mr. Anſon likewiſe reſolved, on the intelligence re- 
cited above, to ſeparate the ſhips under his command, and 
employ them in diſtin cruiſes ; as he thought that by 
this means we ſhould not only increaſe our chance for 
prizes, but that we ſhould likewiſe run a leſs riſque of 
alarming the coaſt, and of being diſcovered. And now the 
ſpirits of our people being greatly raiſed, and their deſpon- 
dency diflipated, by this earneſt of ſucceſs, they forgot 
all their paſt diſtreſſes, and reſumed their wonted alacrity, 
and laboured indefatigably in compleating our water, re- 
ceiving our lumber, and in preparing to take our farewel 
of the Iſland; but as theſe occupations took us up four or 
hve days with all our induſtry, the Commodore, in that 
interval, directed that the guns belonging to the Auna Pink, 
being four ſix-pounders, four four pounders, and two ſwi- 
vels, ſhould he mounted on board the Carmelo, our prize; 
and having ſent on board the G/ovcefter fix paſſengers and 
twenty-three ſeamen to aſſiſt in navigating the ſhip, he di- 
rected Captain Mitchel to leave the Iſland as ſoon as poſſible, 
the ſervice demanding the utmoſt diſpatch, ordering him 
to proceed to the latitade of hve degrees South, and there 
to cruiſe off the high-land of Para, at ſuch a diſtance from 
ſhore as ſhould prevent his being diſcovered, On this 
ſtation he was to continue till he ſhiould be joined by the 
Commodore, which would be whenever it ſhould be known 
that the Vicerov had fitted out the ſhips at Callas, or on 
Mr. Auſon's receiving any other intelligence that ſhould 
make it neceſſary to unite our ſtrength. Theſe orders being 
delivered to the Captain of the Gn , and all our buſi- 
nels compleated, we, on the Satur lay following, being the 

[i 6 19th 
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Igth of September, weighed our anchor, in company with 
our prize, and got out of the bay, taking our laſt leave of 
the Iſland of Juan Fernandes, and ſteering to the caſtward, 
with an intention of joining the Tryal Sloop in her ſtation 


off Valtaraiſo. 


CHAP. V. 


Our Cruiſe from the time of car leaving Juan Fernandes, to 
| the taking the town Paita. 


LTHOUGH the Centurion, with her prize the 
Carmelo, weighed from the bay of Juan Fernandes on 
the 19th of September, leaving the G7oucefter at anchor be- 
hind her; yet, by the irregularity and fluctuation of the 
winds in the offing, it was the 22d of the ſame month, in 
the evening, before we loſt fight of the Iſland; after which, 
we continued our courſe to the eaſtward, in order to reach 
our ſtation, and to join the Tryal off Valparaiſa. The next 
night, the weather proved ſqually, and ſplit our maintop- 
ſail, which we handed for the preſent, but got repaired, and 
ſet it again the next morning. In the evening, a little be- 
fore ſun- ſet, we ſaw two ſail to the eaſtward : on which, our 
prize ſtood directly from us, to avoid giving any ſuſpicion 
of our being cruiſers ; whilit we, 1n the mean time made 
ourſelves ready for an engagement, and ſteered with all our 
canvas towards the two ſhips we had diſcovered, We ſoon 
perceived that one of theſe, which had the appearance of 
being a very ſtout ſhip, made directly for us, whilſt the 
other kept at at a great diſtance, By ſeven o'clock we were 
within piſtol-ſhot of the neareſt, and had a broad-ſide ready 
to pour in her, the gunners having their matches in their 
hands, and only waiting for orders to fre; but as we knew 
it was now impoſſible for her to eſcape us, Mr. Auſon, before 
he permitted us to fire, ordered the maſter to halz the ſhip 
in Spariſb; on which the commanding officer on board her, 
who proved to be Mr. Hughs, Lieutenant of the Tryal, an- 
ſwered us in Engliſb, and informed ue, that ſhe was a prize 
taken by the Tryo/ a few days before, and that the other 
fail at a diſtance was the Tryal herſelf, diſabled in her maſts. 


We were ſoon after joined by the Trya/; and Captain Saun- 
ders, 
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ders, her commander, came on board the Centurion. He 
acquainted the Commodore, that he had taken this ſhip the 
18th inſtant ; that ſhe was a prime ſailor, and had coſt him 
thirty- ſix hours chace, before he could come up with her; 
that for ſome time he gained ſo little upon her, that he be- 
gan to deſpair of taking her; and the Spaniards, though 
alarmed at firſt with ſeeing nothing but a cloud of fail in 
' purſuit of them, the Tryas's hull being ſo low in the water 
that no part of it appeared, yet knowing the goodneſs of 
their ſhip, and finding how little the Trya/ neared. them, 
they at length laid aſide their fears, and recommending 
themſelves to the Bleſſed Virgin for protection, began to 
think themſelves ſecure. indeed their ſucceſs was very near 
doing honour to their 4ve ö Marias; for, altering their 
cok in the night, and ſhutting up their windows to pre- 
vent any of their lights from being ſeen, they had ſome 
chance of eſcaping ; but a ſmall crevicein one of the ſhutters 
rendered all their invocations ineffectual ; for through this 
crevice the people on board the Tryal perceived a light, 
which they chaſed till they arrived within gun-ſhot, and 
then Captain Sauuders alarmed them unexpectedly with a 
broadſide, when they flattered themſelves they were got 
out of his reach: however, for ſome time after, they ſtill 
kept the ſame ſail aboard, and it was not obſerved that this 
firſt ſalute had made any impreſſion on them: but, juſt as 
the Tryal was preparing to repeat her broadſide, the Sa- 
niards crept from their holes, lowered their fails, and ſub- 
mitted without any oppoſition, She was one of the largeſt 
merchantmen employed in thoſe feas, being about ſix hun- 
dred tons burthen, and was called the Arranzazu. She 
Was bound from Callao to YValzara'/o, and had much the 
ſame cargo with the Carmelo we had taken before, except 
that her filver amounted only to about 5000/7. ſterling, 

But, to balaace this ſucceſs, we had the misfortune to find 
that the Trya/ had ſprung her main-mait, and that her main- 
top-maſt had come by the board ; and as we were all of 
us ſtanding to the eaſtward the next morning, with a freſh 
gale at South, ſhe had the additional ill-luck to ſpring her 
fore-maſt : ſo that now ſhe had not a matt left, on which ſhe 
could catry fail. Theſe unhappy incidents were ſtill ag- 
gravated by the impoſib:lity we were juſt then under of 
aſſiſting her; for the wind blew ſo hard, and raiſed ſuch 
a hollow ſea, that we could not venture to hoiſt out our 

| boat, 
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boat, and conſequently could have no communication with 
her; ſo that we were obliged to lie-to ſor the greateſt part 
of forty-eight hours to attend her, as we could have no 
thought of leaving her to herſelf in her preſent unhappy 
ſituation : it was no ſmall accumulation to theſe misfor- 
tunes, that we were all the while driving to the leeward 
of our ſtation, at the very time too, when, by our intel- 
ligence, we had reaſon to expect ſeveral of the enemy's 
ſhips would appear upon the coaſt, who would now gain 
the port of Valparaiſo without obſtruction. And I am 
verily perſuaded, that the embaraſſment we received from 
the diſmaſting of the 7Trzal, and our abſence from our in- 
tended ſtation, occaſioned thereby, deprived us of ſome 
very conſiderable captures. | 

The weather proiing ſomewhat more moderate on the 
27th, we ſent our boat for the Captain of the Tryal, who, 


when he came on board us, produced an inſtrument, 


figned by himſelf and all his officers, repreſenting that the 
Sloop, beſides being diſmaſted, was ſo very leaky in her 
hull, that, even in moderate weather, it was neceſſary to ply 
the pumps conſtantly, and that they were then ſcarcely ſut- 
ficient to keep her free ; ſo that, in the late gale, though 
they had all been engaged at the pumps by turns, yet the 
water had increaſed upon them ; and, upon the whole, 
they apprehended her to be at preſent ſo very defective, 
that, if they met with much bad weather, they muſt all ine- 
vitably periſh ; and therefore they petitioned the Com- 
modore to take ſome meaſures for their future ſafety, But 
the refitting of the Th and the repairing of her deſeRs, 
was an undertaking that, in the preſent conjuncture, greatly 
exceeded our power; for we had no maſts to ſpare her, we 
had no ſtores to complete her rigging, nor had we any 
port where ſhe might be hove down, and her bottom ex- 
«mined : beſides, had a port and proper requiſites for this 
purpoſe been in our poſſeſſion, yet it would have been cx- 
treme imprudence, in fo critical a conjuncture, to have loi- 
te:ed away ſo much time as would have been neceſſary fer 
theſe operations. Ihe Commodore therefore had no choice 
left him, but was under a neceſſity of taking out our people, 

and deſtroying her: however, as he conceived it expedient 

to keep up the appearance of our force, he ap; ointed the 

TryaPs prize (wi: ch had been ten employed by the Vice= 

roy of Pe;u as a man of war) to be a {frigate in kis Majeſty's 

{ervice, 
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ſervice, manning her with the Trya/s crew, and giving com- 
miſſions to the Captain and all the inferior officers accord- 
ingly. This new frigate, when in the Spar ſervice, had 
mounted thirty-two guns : but ſhe was now to have only 
twenty, which were the twelve that were on board the 
Tryal, and eight that had belonged to the Anna Pink. 
When this affair was thus reſolved on, Mr. A»/on gave 
orders to Captain Saunders to put it in execution, directing 
him to take out of the ſloop the arms, ſtores, ammunition, 
and every thing that could be of any uſe to the other ſhips, 
and then to ſcuttle her and fink her. After Captain Saun- 
ders had ſeen her deſtroyed, he was to proceed with his 
new frigate (to be called the Tryal's prize), and to cruize off 
the hioh-land of Valparaiſo, keeping it from him N. N. W. 
at the diſtance of twelve or fourteen leagues : for as all ſhips 
bound from Valparaiſo to the northward ſteer that courſe, 
Mr. Auſen propoſed by this means to ſtop any intelligence 
that might be diſpatched to Callao, of two of their ſhips 
being miſſing, which might give them apprehenſions of the 
Engliſh ſquadron being in their neighbourhood. The Try“ 

rize was to continue on this ſtation twenty-four days, and 
if not joined by the Commodore at the expiration of that 
term, ſhe was then to proceed down the coaſt to Piſco, or 
Nauſca, where ſhe would be certain to meet with Mr, Anſon. 
The Commodore likewiſe ordered Lieutenant Saumarez, 
who commanded the Centurion prize, to keep company 
with Captain Saunders, both to affiſt ham in unloading the 
ſloop, and alfo that, by ſpreading in their cruize, there 
might be leſs danger of any of the enemy's ſhips {lipping 
by unobſerved. Theſe orders being diſpatched, the Centu- 
rion parted from the other veſlels at eleven in the evening, 
on the 27th of September, directing her courſe to the ſouth- 
ward, with a view of cruiſing for ſome days to the wind- 
ward of Yalpareoiſo. 

And now, by this diſtribution of our ſhips, we flattered 
ourſelves that we had taken all the advantages of the 
enemy that we poſſibly could with our ſmall force, ſince our 
diſpoſition was doubtleſs the moſt prudent that could be pro- 
jected. For, as we might ſuppoſe the G/:ucefter by this time 
to be drawing near the high-land of Paita, we were enabled, 
by our ſeparate tations, to intercept all veſſels employed 
either betwixt Peru and Chili to the ſouthward, or betwixt 
Panama and Peru to the northward : ſince the principal 

| trade 
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trade from Peru to Chili being carried on to the port of Val- 
faraiſo, the Centuricn, eruiſing to the windward of Valpa- 
raiſe, would in all probability meet with them, as it is 
the conſtant practice of thoſe ſhips to fall in with the coaſt, 
to the windward of that port: the Glouceſier would, in 
like manner, be in the way of the trade bound from Para- 
na, or to the northward, to any part of Peru: ſince the 
high-land off which ſhe was ſtationed is conſtantly made by 
every ſhip in that voyage, And whilſt the Centurion and 
Glouceſter were thus ſituated for interrupting the enemy's 
trade, the Trya/'s prize and Centurion's prize were as con- 
veniently poſted for preventing all intelligence, by inter- 


cepting all ſhips bound from Yalpara'/s to the northward ;. 
for it was on board theſe veſſels that it was to be feared. 


ſome. account of us might poſſibly be ſent to Peru. 


But the moſt prudent — carry with them only 
can never enſure its certainty : 


a probability of ſucceſs, an 
ſince thoſe chances, which it was reaſonable tooverlook in 
deliberation, are ſometimes of moſt powerful influence in ex- 


ecution. Thus, in the preſent caſe, the diſtreſs of the T7yal, . 


and our quitting our ſtation to aſſiſt her (events which no 
degree of prudence could cither foreſee or obviate), gave an 
opportunity to all the ſhips. bound to Yalparai/o, to reach 
that port withour moleſtation, during this unlucky interval; 
ſo that though, after leaving Captain Saunders, we were 
very expeditious in regaining our ſtation, where we got. 
the 29th at noon, yet, in plying on and off till the 6th 
of Ockober,, we had not the good fortune to diſcover a fail 


of any ſort : and then, having loſt all hopes of meeting with 


better fortune by a longer ſtay, we made ſail to the leeward 
of the port, in order to join our prizes; but when we ar- 
rivedoff the high-land where they were directed tocruize, we 
did not find them, though we continued there four or five 
days. We ſuppoſed that ſome chace had occaſioned their 
leaving their ſtation, and therefore we proceeded down the 
coaſt to the high-land of Naſca, which was the ſecond. ren- 
dezvous where Captain Saunders was directed to join us. 
Here we got on the 21ſt, and were in great expeQation of 
falling in with ſome of the enemy's veſſels, as both the ac- 
counts of former voyages and the information of our pri- 
ſoners aſſured us, that all ſhips bound to Callao conſtantly 
make this land, to prevent the danger of running to the 
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leeward of the port. But, notwithſtanding the advantages 
of this ſtation, we ſaw no fail till the 24 of November, 
when two ſhips appeared in fight together; we immediately 
gave them chace, and ſoon perceived that they were the 
TryaPs and Centurion's prizes; as they had the wind of us, 
we brought to, and waited their coming up; when Captain 
Saunders came on board us, and acquainted the Commodore, 
that he had cleared the Trya/ purſuant to his orders, and 
having ſcuttled her, he remained by her till ſhe ſunk, but 
that it was the 4th of Oer before this was effected; for 
there ran ſo large and hollow a ſea, that the ſloop, havin 

neither maſts nor ſails to ſteddy her, rolled and pitched fo 
violently, that it was impoſſible for a boat to lay along- ſide 
of her, for the greateſt part of the time: and, during this 
attendance on the floop, they were all driven ſo far to the 
North-weſt, that they were afte vards obliged to ſtretch a 
long way to the weſtward, to regain the ground they had 
loſt ; which was the reaſon that we had not met with them 
on their ſtation, as we expected. We found they had not 
been more fortunate in their cruize than we were, for they 
had ſeen no veſſel fince they ſeparated from us. The little 
ſucceſs we all had, and our certainty that, had any ſhips 
been ſtirring in theſe ſeas for ſome time paſt, we muſt have 
met with them, made us believe, that the enemy at Valpa- 
raiſe, on the miſſing of the two ſhips we had taken, had 
ſuſpected us to be in the neighbourhood, and had conſe- 
quently laid an embargo on all the trade in the ſouthern 
parts, Welikewiſe apprehended, that they might by this 
time be fitting out the men of war at Callao: as we knew 
that it was no uncommon thing for an expreſs from * 
raiſe to reach Lima in twenty- nine or thirty days, and it 
was now more than fifty ſince we had taken our firſt prize. 
Theſe apprehenſions of an embargo along the coaſt, and of 
the equipment of the Spaniſb ſquadron at Callao, deter- 
mined the Commodore to haſten down to the leeward of 
Callao, and to join Captain Mitcbel (who was ſtationed off 
Paita) as ſoon as poſſible, that, our ſtrength being united, 
we might be prepared to give the ſhips from Callas a warm 
reception, if they dared to put to ſea, With this view we 
bore away the ſame afternoon, taking particular care tokeep 
at ſuch a diſtance from the ſhore, that there might be no 


danger of qur being diſcovered from thence ; for we __ 
at 
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that all the country ſhips were commanded, under the ſevereſt 
penalty, not to ſail by the port of Callas without ſtopping ; 
and as this order was conſtantly complied with, we thould 
undoubtedly be known for enemies, if we were ſeen to act 
contrary to it. In this new navigation, not being certain 
whether we might not meet the Spano ſquadron in our 
route, the Commodore took on board the Centurion part of 
his crew, with which he had formerly manned the Carmelo. 
And now ſtanding to the northward, we, before night came 
on, had a view of the ſmall Iſland called S7. Gallan, which 
bore from us N. N. E. 4 E, about ſeven leagues diſtant, 
This Iſland lies in the latitude of about fourteen ** 


ſouth, and about five miles to the northward of a high- 


land, called Mecrro Veigo, or the old man's head. I men- 
tion this Iſland and the high- land near it more particularly, 
becauſe between them is the moſt eligible ſtation on that 
coaſt for cruiſing upon the enemy; as hereabouts all ſhips 
bound to Callas, whether from the northward or the ſouth- 
ward, run well in with the land. By the 5th of November, 
at three in the afternoon, we were advanced within view of 
the high-land of Barranca, lying in the latitude of 100: 
36 South, bearing from us N. E. by E. diſtant eight or 
nine leagues : and an hour and a half afterwards we had 
the ſatisfaction ſo long wiſhed for, of ſeeing a ſail. She 
firſt appeared to leeward, and we all immediately gave her 
Chace ; but the Centurion ſo much outſailed the two prizes, 
that we ſoon ran them out of ſight, and gained conſiderably 
on the chace : however, night coming on. before we came 
up with her, we, about ſeven. o'clock, loſt ſight of her, 
and were in ſome perplexity what courſe to ſteer ; but at 
laſt Mr. Arſon reſolved, as we were then before the wind, to 
keep all his fails ſet, and not to change his courſe : for 
though we had no doubt but the chace would alter her 
courie in the night; yet, as it was uncertain what tack ſhe 
would go upon, it was thought prudent to keep on our 
courſe, as we mult by this means unavoidably come near 


her, rather than to change it on conjecture ; when, if we 


ſhould miſtake, we muſt infallibly loſe her. Thus then we 
continued the chace about an hour and a half in the dark, 
ſome one or other on board us conſtantly imagining they 
diſcerned her ſails right a-head of us; but at length Mr. 
Brett, our {ſecond Lieutenant, did really diſcover her about 
tour points on the larboard-bow, ſteering off to the _ 

ward : 
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ward : we immediately clapped the helm a-weather, and 
ſtood for her ; and, in leſs than an hour came up with her, 
and having fired fourteen ſhot at her, ſhe ſtruck. Our 
third Lieutenant, Mr. Dennis, was ſent in the boat, with 
ſixteen men, to take poſſeſſion of the prize, and to return 
the priſoners to our ſhip. This veſſel was named the Santa 
Tereſa de Jeſus, built at Guaiaguil, of about three hundred 
tons burthen, and was commanded by Bartolome Urrunaga, 
a Biſcayer : ſhe was bound from Guaiaguil to Callas; her 
loading conſiſted of timber, cocoa, coco-nuts, tobacco, 
hides, Pito thread (which is very ſtrong, and is made of a 
ſpecies of graſs), Quito cloth, wax, c. Ihe ſpecie on board 
her was inconſiderable, being principally ſmall iilver money, 
and not amounting to more than 170 J. ſterling. It is true, 
her cargo was of great value, could we have diſpoſed of it: 
but, the Spaniards having ſtrict orders never to ranſom their 
ſhips, all the goods that we took in thoſe ſeas, except what 
little we had occaſion for ourſelves, were of no advantage 
tous. Indeed, though we could make no profit — 
ourſelves, it was ſome ſatisfaction to us to conſider, that it 
was ſo much really loſt to the enemy, and that the deſpoil- 
ing of them was no contemptible branch of that ſervice in 
which we were now employed by our ana 

Beſides our prize's crew, wich amounted to forty-five 
hands, there were on board her ten paſſengers, conſiſting 
of four men and three women, who were natives of the 
country, born of Spaniſh parents, together with three black 
ſlaves thas attended them. The women were a mother and 
her two daughters, the eldeſt about twenty-one, and the 
youngeſt about fourteen, It is not to be wondered at, that 
women of theſe years ſhould be exceſſively alarmed at 
the falling into the hands of an enemy, whom, from the 
former outrages of the buccaneers, and by the artful infi- 
nuations of their prieſts, they had been taught to confider 
as the molt terrible and brutal of all mankind. "Theſe ap- 
prehenſions too were, in the preſent inſtance, exaggerated by 
the ſingular beauty of the youngeſt of the women, and the 
riotous diſpoſition which they might well expect to find in 
a ſet of ſailors, who had not ſeen a woman for near a twelve- 
month. Full of theſe terrors, the women all hid themſelves 
upon our officers coming on board ; and when they were 
found out, it was with great difficulty that he could 


perſuade them to approach the light: however, he ſoon 
| ſatis ſied 
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ſatisſied them, by the humanity of his conduct, and by his 
aſſurances of their future ſecurity and honourable treatment, 
that they had nothing to fear. Nor were theſe aſſurances of 
the officer invalidated in the ſequel ; for the Commodore, 
being informed of the matter, ſent directions that they 
ſhould he continued on board their own ſhip, with the uſe 
of the ſame apartments, and with all the other conveni- 


= . m. 
encies they had enjoyed before, giving ſtrict orders that 51 
they ſhould receive no kind of inguietude or moleſtation Ve 
whatever. And that they might be the more certain of _ 
having theſe orders complied with, or have the means of WD A 
complaining if they were not, the Commodore permitted ea 
the pilot, who in Span; ſhips is generally the fecond per- 5 
ſon on board, to ſtay with them, as their guardian or pro- A: 
tector. The pilot was particularly choſen for this purpoſe 4 
by Mr. Ar/en, as he ſeemed to be extremely intere''ed in all 1 
that concerned the women, and had at firſt declar {| that he * 
was married to the youngeſt of them; though it atterwards =” 
appeared, both from the information of the re of the pri- 801 
ſoners and other circumſtances, that he aſſerted this with a I; 
view the better to ſecure them from the inſults they ex- ti 


pected on their firſt falling into our hands. By this cem- 
paſſionate and indulgent behaviour of the Commodore, the h 
conſternation of our female v iſoners entirely ſublided, and 
they continued eaſy andcheariul during the whole time they 
were with us, as 1 ſhall have occaſion to mention more par- : 

ticularly hereafter, | 
I have before obſerved, that at the beginning of this 
chace the Centurion ran her two conforts out of ſight, on 
which account we lay by all the nicht, after we had taken 
the prize, for Captain Saunders and Licutenant Saumarex to 
join us, firing guns and making faiſe fires every half hour, 
to prevent their paſſing by us unobſerved ; but they were io 
far a- ern, that they neither heard nor ſaw any of our ſignals, 
and were not able to come up with us till broad day-light, 
When they had joined us, we proceeded together to the 
northward, being now four ſail in company. We here 
found the ſea, Be many miles round us, of a beautiful 
red colour: this, upon examination, we imputed to an 
immenſe quantity of ſpawn ſpread upon its ſurface ;- for, 
taking up ſome of the water in a-wine-glaſs, it ſoon changed 
from a dirty aſpect to a clear cryſtal, with only ſome red 
globules of a ſlimy nature floating on the top. At preſent, 
having 


co 
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having a ſupply of timber on board our new prize, the 
Commodore ordered our boats to be repaired, and a ſwivel 
gun-ſtock to be fixed in the how both of the barge and 
pinnace, in order to encreaſe their force, in cafe we ſhould 
be obliged to have recourſe to them for boarding thips, or 
for any attempts on ſhore. 

As we ſtood from hence to the northward, nothing re- 
markable occurred for two or three days; though we ſpread 
our ſhips in ſuch a manner, that it was not probable any 
veſſel of the enemy could eſcape us. In our run along this 
coalt we generally obſerved, that there was a current which 
ſet us to the northward, at the rate of ten or twelve miles 
each day. And now, being in about eight degrees of South 
latitude, we began to be attended with vaſt numbers of 
flying fiſh and bonitos, which were the firſt we ſaw after our 
departure from the cgaſt of Brazil. But it is remarkable, 
that on the Eaſt ſide of South America they extended to a 
much higher latitude than they do on the Welt fide; for we 
did not loſe them on the coaſt of Brazz/, till we approached 
the ſouthern tropic. The reaſon for this diverſity is doubt- 
leſs the different degrees of heat obtaining in the ſame la- 
titude on different tides of that Continent. And on this 
occaſion, I mult beg leave to make a ſhort digreſſion on the 
heat and cold of different climates, and on the varieties 
which occur in the ſame place in different parts of the 
year, and an different places in the ſame degree of lati- 
tude, 

The ancients conceived, that of the five zones, into which 
they divided the ſurface of the globe, two were only habi- 
table, ſuppoſing that the heat between the tropics, and the 
cold within the polar circles, were too intenſe to be ſup- 
ported by mankind. 'The falſhood of this reaſoning has 
been long evinced ; but the particular compariſons of the 
heat and cold of theſe various climates has as yet been 
very imperfectly conſidered. However, enough is known 
ſafely to determine this poſition, that all places between 
the tropics are far from being the hotteſt on the globe, as 
many of thoſe within the polar circles are far from enduring 
that extreme degree ofcold, to which their ſituation ſhould 
ſeem to ſubje& them: that is to ſay, that the tempera- 
ture of a place depends much more upon other circum- 
ſtances, than upon 1ts diſtance from the pole, or its prox- 
imity to the equinoctial. 

This 
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This propoſition relates to the general temperature of 
places, taking the whole year round ; and in this ſenſe it 
cannot be denied, that the city of London, for inſtance, en- 
joys much warmer ſeaſons than the bottom of Hud/en's bay, 
which 1s nearly in the ſame latitude with it, but where the 
ſeverity of the winter 1s ſo great, that it will ſcarcely permit 
the hardieſt of our garden plants to live: and if the com- 
pariſon be made between the coaſt of Brazil and the weſtern 
ſhore of South America, as, for example, betwixt Bahia and 
Lima, the difference will be ftill more conſiderable ; for 
though the coalt of Brazz/ is eztremely ſultry, yet the coaſt 
of the South Seas in the ſame latitude is perhaps as temperate 
and tolerable as any part of the globe ; ſince, in ranging 
along it, we did not once meet with ſo warm weather as 
is frequent in a ſummer's day in England, which was ſtill 
the more remarkable, as there never fell any rains to refreſh. 
and cool the air. : | 

The cauſes of this temperature in the Sozzh-Seas are not 
difficult to be aſſigned, and ſhall be hereafter mentioned. I 
am now only ſolicitous toeſtabliſh the truth of this aſſertion, 
that the latitude of a place alone is no rule whereby to judge 
of the degree of heat and cold which obtains there. Per- 
haps this poſition might be more briefly confirmed, by ob- 
ſerving, that on the tops of the Andes, though under the 
equinoctial, the ſnow never melts the whole year round; a 
critericn of cold, ſtronger than what is known to take place 
in many parts far removed within the polar circle. 

have hitherto conſidered the temperature of the air all 
the year through, and the groſs eſtimations of heat and cold 
which every one makes from his own ſenſation. If this mat- 
ter be examined by means of thermometers, which, in reſpect 
to the abiolute degree of heat and cold, are doubtleſs the 
molt unerring evidences ; if this be done, the reſult will be 
indeed moſt wonderfu] : ſince it will hence appear, that the 
heat in very high latitudes, as at Peterſburgh tor inſtance, is 
at particular times much greater than any that has been hi- 
therto obſerved between the tropics ; and that even at Len- 
den, in the year 1746, there was the part of one day conſi- 
derably hotter than what was at any time felt by a ſhip of 
Mr. 4z/on's ſquadron, in running from hence to Cape Horn 
and back again, and paſſing twice under the ſun; for in the 


ſummer of that year, che thermometer in Lendon (being one 
I | of 
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of thoſe graduated according to the method of Fahrenheit) 
ſtood once at 789; and the greateſt height at which a 
thermometer of the ſame kind ſtood in the foregoing ſhip, I 
find to be 76? this was at &. Catharine”s, in the latter end 
of December, when the ſun was within about three degrees 
of the vertex. And as to Peterſburgh, I find, by the acts 
of the academy eſtabliſhed there, that in the year 1734, on 
the 2oth and the 25th of July, the thermometer roſe to 980 
in the ſhade, that is, it was twenty-two diviſions higher 
than it was found to be at &/. Catharine's ; which is a degree 
of heat that, were it not authorized hy the regularity and 
circumſpection with which the obſervations teem to have 
been made, would appear altogether incredible, 

If it ſhould be aſked, how it comes to paſs then, that the 
heat in many places between the tropics is eſteemed ſo violent 
and inſufferable, when it appears, by theſe inſtances, that it 
is ſometimes rivaled or exceeded in very high latitudes not 
far from the polar circle; I ſhould anſwer, that the eſtima- 
tion of heat 1n any particular place, ought not to be founded 
upon that degree of heat which may now and then obtain 
there, but is rather to he deduced from the medium ob- 
ſerved in a whole ſcaſon, or perhaps in a whole year; and in 
this light it will eaſily appear, how much more intenſe the 
ſame degree of heat may prove, by being long continued 
without remarkable variation. For inſtance, in comparing 
together St. Catharines and Peterſburgh, we will ſuppoſe the 
ſummer heat at Sr. Catharine's to be 76?, and the winter 
heat to be twenty diviſions ſhort of it: I do not make uſe 
of this laſt conjecture upon ſufficient obſervation ; but I am 
apt to ſuſpect that the allowance is full large. Upon this 
ſuppoſition then, the medium heat all the year round Will 
be 66?, and this perhaps by night as well as day, with no 
great variation: now thoſe who have attended to thermo- 
meters will readily own, that a continuation of this degree of 
heat for a length of time would, by the generality of man- 
kind, be ſtiled violent aud ſuffocating. But at Peterſburgh, 
though a few times 1n the year the heat, by the thermome- 
ter, may be conſiderably greater than at Se Catharine's, yet, 
as at other times the cold is immenſely ſharper, the medium 
for a year, or even for one ſeaſon only, would be far ſhort 
of 66: for I bnd, that the thermometer at Peterſburgh is 
at leaſt five tir es greater, from its h'gheſt to its loweſt 

point, 
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point, than what I have ſuppoſed to take place in Sz, 
Catharine's. 

Beſides this eſtimation of the heat of a place, by taking 
the medium for a conſiderable time together, there is ano- 
ther circumſtance, which will ſtill augment the apparent heat 
of the warmer climates, and diminiſh that of the colder, 
though I do not remember to have ſeen it remarked in any 
author, To explain myſelſ more diſtinctly upon this head, 
I muſt obſerve, that the meaſure of abſolute heat, marked 
by the thermometer, 1s not the certain criterion of the ſenſa- 
tion of heat with which human bodies are affected: for 28 
the preſence and perpetual ſucceſſion of freſh air is neceſſary 
to our reſpiration, ſo there is a ſpecies of tainted or ſtagnated 
air often produced by the continuance of great heats, which, 
being leſs proper for reſpiration, never fails to excite in us 
an idea of ſultrineſs and ſuffocating warmth, much beyond 
what the heat of the air alone, ſuppoſing it pure and agi- 
tated, would occaſion. Hence 1t follows, that the mere 
inſpection of the thermometer will never determine the 
heat which the human body feels from this cauſe ; and hence 
it follows too, that the heat in moſt places between the 
tropics muſt be much more troubleſome and uneaſy than 
the ſame degree of abſolute heat in a high latitude ; for the 
equability and duration of the tropical heat contribute to 
impregnate the air with a multitude of ſteams and vapours 
from the ſoil and water, and theſe being many of them of 
an impure and noxious kind, and being not eaſily removed, 
by reaſon of the regularity of the winds in thoſe parts, which 
only ſhift the exhalations from place to place without 
diſperſing them, the atmoſphere 1s by this means rendered 
leſs capable of ſupporting the animal functions, and man- 
kind are conſequently affected with what they ſtile a moſt 
intenſe and ſtifling heat: whereas in the higher latitudes 
theſe vapours are probably raiſed in ſmaller quantities, and 
the irregularity and violence of the winds frequently diſ- 
perſe them; ſo that, the air being in general pure and leſs 
ſtagnant, the ſame degree of abſolute heat is not attended 
with that uneaſy and ſuffocating ſenſation. This may ſuffice 
in general with reſpect to the preſent ſpeculation ; but I 
cannot help wiſhing, as it is a ſubject in which mankind, 
eſpecially travellers of all forts, are very much intereſted, 
that it were more thoroughly and accurately examined, and 


that 
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that all ſhips bound to the warmer climates would furniſh 
themſelves with thermometers of a known fabric, and would 
obſerve them daily, and regiſter their obſervations ; for, con- 
ſidering the turn to philoſophical inquiries which has ob- 
tained in Europe for the laſt four- core years, it is incredible 
how very rarely any thing of this kind hath been attended 
to. As to my own part, I do not recollect that I have ever 
ſeen any obſervations of the heat and cold, either in the E 
or We/t Indies, which were made by mariners or officers of 
veſſels, except thoſ: made by Mr. Aiſen's order on board 
the Ce-:turian, and by Captain Legg on board the Sewers, 
which was another ſhip of our ſquadron. 

This digreſſion I have been in ſome meaſure drawn into, 
by the conſideration of the fine weather we met with on the 
coaſt of Peru, even under the equinoctial itſelf; but the par- 
ticularities of this weather I have not yet deſcribed : I thall 
now therefore add, that in this climate every circnmRance 
concurred, that could make the open air and day light de- 
ſirable; for in other countries the ſco:ching heat of the 
ſun in ſummer rend-.rs the greater part of the day unapt 
either for labour or amuſement ; and the frequent rains are 
not leſs troubleſome in the more iemperate paris of the year. 
But in this happy <:--:aie the ſan racely appears; not that 
the heavens have at any time a dark and gjoorwy look; for 
there is conſtantly a chearful grey ſky, juſt tuficicut to ſcreen 
the ſun, and to mitizate the violence of its perpendicular 
rays, without obicuring the air, or tiaging the daylight 
with an unpleaſant or melancholy hue, By this means all 
parts of the day are proper for labour or exereiſe abroad, nor 
is there wanting that retremment ant pleating refrigeration of 
the air, walca 1s fome:tmes produced in other climates by 
rains; for here the fame effect is brought bout by the 
freth breezes from the cooler regions to the ſoutnward. It 
is reaſonable to luppoſe, that this fortunate complexion of 
the heavens is priucipally owing to the neighbouthood of 
thoſe vaſt hills, called the Ardes, which rumung nearly par- 
allel to the ſhore, and at a ſmall di dance from it, and, ex- 
tending themlelves immenſely higher than any ocher moun- 
tains upon the globe, form upon their ſides and declivi.ies 
a prodigious tract of country, where, according to the diffe- 
rent approaches to the ſummit, all kinds of cluuates may, wt 
ali ſea:ons of the year, be found. Thefe mountain, by iu— 
teicepting great part of the caſtern winds winch generally 
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blow over the continent of South America, and by cooling 
that part cf the air which forces its way over their tops, 
and by keeping beſides a large portion of the atmoſphere 
perpetuaily coucl, from its contiguity to the ſnows with 
which they are covered; thele hills, thus ſpreading the in- 
fluence of their frozen creſts to the neighbouring coaſts and 
ſeas of Peru, are doubtleſs the cauſe of the temperatute and 
equability which conſtantly prevail there; for When we 
were advarccd beyond the equincddial, where theſe moun- 
tains left us, and had nothing to ſcreen us to the eaſtward 
but the high lands on the Iſthmus of Panama, which are but 
mole- hills to the Ades, we tlien ſoon found that in a (ſhort 
run we had totally changed our climate, paſſing in two or 
three days from the temperate air of Peru, to the ſultry burn- 
ing atmoſphere of the V nales. But it is time to retuin 
to our narration, 
On the 1oth of Newerriter we were three leagues South of 
the ſouthermoſt Iilard of Ls, lying in the latitude of 6“: 
27 Scuth: there are two Iſlands cf this name; this called 
Lol es de la Man; and another, which is ſituated to the north» 
ward of it, very much reſembling it in ſhape and appear- 
ance ; and often miſtaken for it, called Lobes de Ticrre. We 
were row drawing near to the ſtation appointed to the 
Cleuceſier; for which reaſon, fearing to miis her, we made 
an ealy fail all night, The next morning at day-break, we 
ſ.w a ſhip in ſhore, and to windward, plying up the coaſt ; 
ſhe had paſſed by us with the favour of the night, and we 
ſoon perceiving ker not to be the Gluceſter, got our tacks on 
board, ard gave her chace 3 but it proving very litle wind, 
ſo that neither of us could make much way, the Commodore 
orcered the barge, his pianice, ard the Tryal's pinnace, to 
te manned and armed, and to purſue the chace, and board 
Ler. Lieutenant Brett, who commanded the barge, came 
up with her fir, about nine o'clock, and running along— 
fide of her, he fire a volley of fmall-thot between the maſts, 
Juit over the heads of the people on board, and then in— 
ſtantly entered with the greateſt part of his men; but the 
enemy made no reſiſlance, being tufficiently frighten-d by 
the dazzling of the cutitiles, and the volley they had jult fe- 
ceived. Lieutenant Brett ordered the fails to be trimmed, 
and bcre down to the Commodore, taking up in his way 
the two pinracess When he was got within about four 
miles of us, ke put off in the Large, bringing with him a 
| number 
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number of the priſoners, who had given him ſome material 
intelligence, which he was deſirous the Commodore ſhould 
be acquainted with as ſoon as poſſible. On his arrival we 
learnt, that the prize was called Nueftra Sencra del Car min, of 
about two hundred and ſeventy tuns burthen; ſhe was com- 
manded by Marcos Morena, a native of Fenice, and had on 
board forty-three mariners : ſhe was deep laden with ſtcel, 
iron, wax, pepper, cedar, plank, ſnuff, roſarios, European 
bale goods, powder. blue, cinnamon, Romiſh indu'gencies, 
and other ſpecies of merchandize ; and though this cargoe, 
in our preſent circumſtances, was but of little value to us, 
yet, wich reſpect to the Spaniards, it was the moit conſiderable 
capture we made in his part of the world; for it amounted to 
upwards of 400, oog dollars prime colt, at Pazama. This tht» 
was bound to Callao, and had ſtopped at Paita in her pailage, 
to take in a recruit of water and proviſions, having left that 
place not above twenty-four hours before ſh: feil into our 
hands. 

I have mentioned that Mr. Brett had received ſome im- 
portant intelligence, which he endeavoured to let the Com- 
modore know immediately. The firſt perſon he learnt it 
from (though upon further examination it was confirmed by 
the other priconers) was one John Williams an Iriſman, 
whom we found on board the Spaniſh veſſel. Mill ats was a 
Papiſt, who worke!l his paſſage from Cadiz, and bad tra- 
velled over ail the kingdora of Mexico as a pedlar : he pre - 
tended, that by this buſineſs he had once got 4 or 5000 dol- 
lars; bat that he was embarraſed by the prieſts, who knew 
he had money, and was at lait ſtript of every thing he had, 
He was indeed at preſent all in rags, being jult got out 
of Paita goal, where he had been confined for tome miſde- 
meanor ; he expreſſed great joy upon ſeeing his countrymen, 
and immediately told them, that, a few days before, a veſ. 
ſel came into Paita, where the maſter of her informed the 
Governor, that he had been chaced in the offing by a very 
large ſhip, which, from her ſize, and the colour of her fails, 
he was perſuaded mult be one of the Egli ſquadron ; 
this we tuen con ectured to have been the G/ucefter, as we 
afterwards {ound it was. The Governor, upon examining the 
malter, was fully ſatisfied of his relation, and immediately 
ſent away an expreſs to Lima, to acquaint the Viceroy there» 
with : and the Royal Officer reſiding at Paita, apprehenſive 
af a viſit from the Enz2/ifh, _ trom his firſt hearing of 
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this news, been bufly employed in removing the King's 
treaſure and his own to Prura, a town within land, about 
fourteen leagues diſtant, We further learnt from our pri- 
ſoners, that there was a very conſiderable ſum of money be- 
longing to ſome merchants of Lima, that was now lodged in 
the cuſtom-houſe at Paita; and that this was intended to be 
ſhipped on board a veſl-I, which was then in the port of 
Paita, and was preparing to fail with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, being bound for the bay of Sosſeonnate, on the coaſt of 
A7-xico, in order to purchaſe a part of the cargoe of the Ma- 
nila ſhip. As the veſſel on which the money was to be 
ſhipped was eſteemed a prime ſailor, and had juſt received a 
new coat of tallow on her bottom, and might, in the opi- 
nion of the priſoners, be able to ſail the ſucceeding morn- 
ing; the character they gave of her left us little reaſon to 
kelieve that our ſhip, which had been in the water near two 
years, could have any chance of coming up with her, if we 
once ſuffered her to eſcape out of the port. Therefore, as 
we were now diſcovered, and the coaſt would be foon alarm- 
ed, and as our cruiſing in theſe parts any longer would an- 
ſuer no purpoſe; the Commodore reſolved to endeavour 
to furprize the place, having firſt minutely informed himſelf 
of its ſtrength and condition, and being fully ſatisfied that 
there was little danger of loſing many of our men in the 
attempt. This attack on Pazta, beſides the treaſure it pro- 
miſed us, and its being the only enterprize it was in our 

ower to undertake, had theſe other advantages attending 
it, that we ſhould, in all probability, ſupply ourſelves with 
great quantities of live proviſion, of which we were at this 
time in want; and that we ſhould likewiſe have an op- 
portunity of ſetting our priſoners on ſhore, who were now 
very numerous, and made a greater conſumption of our 
food than our ftock that remained was capable of fur. 
niſhing long. In all theſe lights the attempt was a moſt 
eligible one, and what our neceſſities, our ſituation, and 
every prudential conſideration, prompted us to. How it 
ſucceeded, and how far it anſwered our expectations, ſhall 
be the ſubject of the following chapter. 
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CHAP. VI. 


T he taking of Paita, and our proceedings there. 


HE town of Paita is ſituated in the latitude of 55: 
12“ South, on a moſt barren ſoil, compoſed only of 
ſand and fate: the extent of it (as may be ſeen in the plan 
of it) is but ſmall, containing in all le.s than two hundred 
families. The houſes are only ground floors; the walls 
built of ſplit cane and mud, and the roots thatched wit 
l-aves; theſe ediftices, though extremely ſlight, are abe: 
dantly ſuffi ient for a climate where rain is conſidered as a: 
prodigy, and is not ſeen in may years; ſo that it is faid, 4 
mall quantity of rain falling in this country, in the year 1728, 
ruined a great number of buildings, which mouldered away, 
and as it were mel:ed before it. The inhabitan's of Paira 
are principally Indians and black ſlaves, or at leaſt a mixed 
breed, the whites being very few. The port of Pan, 
though in reality little more than a bay, is eſteemed the belt 
on that part of the coaſt; and is indeed a very ſecure and 
commodious anchorage. It is greatly frequented by all 
veſſels coming from the North ; fince here only the thips 
from Acapulco, Sonſonnate, Realeijo, and Panama, can touch. 
and refreſh in their paſſige to Callao; and the length of 
theſe voyages (the wind for the greateſt part of the year b. 
ing fall againſt them) renders it impoſſible to perform them 
without calling upon the coaſt for a recruit of freſh water, 
It is true, Paiza is ſituated on fo parched a ſpot, that it does 
not itſelf furaih a drop of frelh water, or any kind of 
greens or proviſions, except fiſh and a few goats: hut there 
is an Indian town called Calau, about two or three leagues 
diſtant to the northward, from whence water, maize, greens,. 
fowls, Oc. are conveyed to Paita on balſas or floats, for the 
conveniency of the {hips that touch here; and cattle are 
ſometimes brought from Piura, a town which lies about 
fourteen leagues up in the country. The water fetched. 
from Clan is whitiſh, and of a diſagreeable appearance, bur 
is ſaid to be very wholeſome ; for it is pretended by the in- 
habitants that it runs through large woods of ſorſaparilla, 
and is ſenſibly impregnated therewith. This port of Pata, 
beſides furniſhing the northern trade bound to Calas with 
water and neceſſaries, is the uſual place where paſſengers from 
Acapulto, or Panama, bound ,- Lima, dilembark ; for, zs 
3 ic 
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it is two hundred leagues from hence to Ca/las, the port of 
Lima, and, as the wind is generally contrary, the paſlage by 
fea is very tedious and fatiguing; but by land there is a tole- 
rabie godd road parallel to the coaſt, with many ſtations and 
villages for the accommodations of travellers. 

it appears by the plan, that the town of Pazza is itſelf an 
open place; ſo that its ſole protection and defence is the fert 
marked (g) in the plan, plate the twenty-third. It was of 
conſequence to us to be well informed of the fabric and 
ſtrength of this fort; and irom the examination of our pri- 
ſoners we found that there was eight pieces of cannen 
mounted in it, but that it had neither ditch nor outwo: k, 
| being ſurrounded by a plain brick wall; and that the gar— 
1 riſon conſiſted of only one weak company, though the tow n 
| itſelf might poſſibly aim three hundred men more. 

Mr. Auſeu, having informed himſelf of the ſtrength of the 
| place, refolved (as hath been ſaid in the preceding chapter) 
1 to attempt it that very night, We were then about twelve 
leagues diſtant from the ſhore, far enough to prevent our 
being diſcovered ; yet not ſo far but, that by making all 
the {ail we could, we might arrive in the bay with our ihips 
long before day-break: however, the Commodore pru- 
denily conſidered that this would be an improper method 
of proceeding, as our ſhips, being ſuch large bodies, might 
be eaſily ſeen at a ciſtance even in the night, and might 
thereby alarm the inhabitants, and give them an opportunity 
of removing their valuable effects. He therefore, as the 
ſtrength ot the place did not require our whole force, re- 
ſotved to attempt it with our boats only, ordering the eighteen- 
oared barge, and our own and the Trya/s pinnacee, on 
that ſervice; and having picked out fifty eight men to man 
them, well furniſhed with arms and ammuniton, he intruſted 
1 the command of the expedition to Lieutenant Brett, and 
'F gave him his neceſſary orders: and, the better to prevent 
the diſappointment and confuſion which might ariſe from 
1 the darkneſs of the night, and from the ignorance of the 
'F ſtreets and paſſages of the place, two of the Spar; pilots 
were ordered to attend the Lieutenant, who were to conduct 
, him to the molt convenient landing-place, and were after- 
| wards to be his guides on ſhore ; and, that we might have the 
| oreater ſecurity for their behaviour on this occaſion, the 
| Commodore took care to aſſure our priſoner:, that they 
ſhould all cf them be releaſed, and ſet on ſhore at this place, 

: provided 
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provided the pilots acted faithfully; but, in caſe of any miſ- 
conduct or treachery, he threatened that the pilot's ſhould be 
inſtantly ſhot, and that he would carry the teſt of the Sga- 
niards, who were on board him, priſoners to Ergland ; ſo 
that the priſoners themſelves were intereſted in our ſucceſs, 
and therefore we had no reaſon to ſuſpect our conductors 
eitner of negligence or perfidy. 

On this occaſion, I cannot but remark a ſingular circum- 
ſtance of one of the pilots employed by us in this bufinels, 
It ſeems (as we afterwards learnt) he had been taken by Cap- 
tain Clipperton above twenty years before, and had been 
oblized to lead Ci perton and his people to the ſurprize of 
Truxlile, a town within land to the ſouthward of Pata, 
where however he contrived to alarm his countrymen, and 
to ſave them, though the place was carried and pillaged 
Now that the only two attempts on ſore, which were made 
at ſo long an interval {rom each other, {hould be guided by 
the ſame perſon, and he too a priſoner both times, and forced 
upon the employ contrary to his inclination, 35 an incident 
ſo very extraordinary, that I could not help mentioning it. 
But to return to the matter in hand. 

During our preparations, the ſhips them{lves ſtood to- 
wards the port with all the fzil they could make, being fe- 
cure that we were yet at too great a diſtance to be 1-en: 
but about ten o'clock at night, the ſaips being then within 
five leagaes of the place, Lieutenant Breit, with the boats 
under his command, put off, and arrived at the mouth of 
the bay without being diſcovered ; though no ſooner had he 
entered it, than ſome of the people on board a veſſel riding 
at anchor there perceived him, who, inſtantly getting into 
their boat, rowed towards the fort, ſhouting and crying, 
THE ExGL1sn, The Exclity Docs, Ec. by which tte 
whole town was ſuddenly alarmed, and our people ſoon ob- 
ſerved ſeveral lights hurrying backwards and forwards in 
the fort, and other marks of the inhabitants being in great 
motion. Lieutenant Preit, on this, encouraged his men to 
pull briſly up, that they might give the enemy as little 
time as poſlible to prepare for their defence. However, be- 
fore our boats could reach the ſhore, the people in the fort 
had got ready ſome of their cannon, and pointed them to- 
wards the landing place; acd though in the darkneſs of the 
night it might be weil ſuppoſed that chance had a greater 
ſhare than fill in thetr direction, yet the firſt ſhot paſſed 
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extremely near one of the boats, whiſtling juſt over the 
heads of the crew. This made our people redouble their 
efforts; ſo that they had reached the ſhore, and were in part 
ciſembarked, by the time the ſecond gun fred. As ſoon as 
our men landed, they were conducted by one of the Spaniſh 
pilots io the entrance of a narrow ſtreet, not above fiſty yards 
diſtant from the beach, where they were covered from the 
fire of the fort ; and, being ſormed in the beſt manner the 
ſhortneſs of the time would allow, they immediately marched 
tor the parade, which was a large ſquare at the end of this 
ſtreet, the fort being oi de of the ſquare, and the Go- 
vernor's houſe another, as may be ſeen more diſtinctly in the 
plan, where liken iſe the road they took from their landing 
to the fort is marked out by a prickt line. In this march 
(though performed with tolerable regularity) the ſhouts and 
clamours of threeſcore ſailors, who had been confined fo 
long on ſhipboard, and were now for the firſt time on ſhore 
in an enemy's country, joyous as they always are when they 
land, and animated beſides in the preſent caſe with the hopes 
of an immenſe pillage ; the huzza's, I ſay, of this ſpirited 
detachment, joined with the noiſe of their drums, and fa- 
voured by the night, had avgmented their numbers, in the 
opinion of the enemy, to at leaſt three hundred; by which 
p<rivefion the inhabitants were fo greatly intimidated, that 
they were much more ſolicitous about the means of flight 
han of refiitance ; fo that though, upon entering the parade, 
ur people received a volley from the merchants that owned 
the treaſure then in the town, and who, with a few others, 
had ranged themſelves in a gallery that ran round the Go- 
vernor's houſe, yet that poſt was immediately abandoned 
upon the firſt fire made by our people, who were thereby 
left in quiet poſition of the parade. 

On this ſucceſs, Lieutenant Brett divided his men into two 
parties, ordering one of them to ſurround the Governor's 
houſe, and, if poſſible, tq ſecure the Governor, whilſt he 
himſelf at the head of the other marched to the fort, 
with an intent to force it: but, contrary to his expectation, 
he cntered it without oppoſition ; for the enemy, on his 
approach, abandoned it, ard made their eſcape over the 
walls. By this means the whole place was maſtered in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour's time trom the firſt landing, and 


with no other loſs than that of one man killed on the ſpot, 


aud two wounded ; one of which was the Spar pilot of 
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the Tereſa, who received a ſlight bruiſe by a ball which 
grazed on his wriſt : indeed another of the company, the 
Honourable Mr. Keppel, ſon to the Earl of Albemarle, had a 
very narrow eſcape ; for haviag on a jockey cap, one fide of 
the peak was ſhaved off cloſe to his temple by a ball, which 
however did him no other injury. 

Lieutenant B. eit, when he had thus far happily ſucceeded, 
placed a guard at the fort, and another at the Governor's 
houſe, and appointed centinels at all the avenues of the 
town, both to prevent any ſurprize from the enemy, and 
to ſecure the effects in the place from being embezzled. This 
being done, his next care was to ſeize on the cuſtom-houſe, 
where the treaſure lay, and to examine if any of the inha- 
bitants remained in the town, that he might know what 
farther precautions it was neceſſary to take; but he ſoon 
found that the numbers left behind were no ways formida- 
bie; for the greateſt part of them (being in bed when the 
place was ſurprized) had run away with ſo much precipita- 
tion, that they had not given themſelves time to put on 
their cloaths. In this general rout the Governor was: not 
the lait to ſecure himſelf, for he fled betimes half. naked, 
leaving his wife, a young lady of about ſeventeen. years of 
age, to whom he had been married but three or four. days, 
behind him; though ſhe too was afterwards carried off in 
her ſhift, by a couple of centinels, juſt as the detachment 
ordered to inveſt the houſe arrived before it. This eſcape 
of the Governor was an unpleaſing circumſtance, as Mr. Au- 
/on had particularly recommended it to Lieutenant Brett to 
ſecure his perſon, if poſlible, in hopes that by that means 
we might be able to treat for the ranſom of the place; but 
it ſeems his alertneſs rendered the execution of theſe. orders 
impracticable. The few inhabitants who remained were 
confined in one of the churches under a guard, except ſome 
ſtout Negroes which were found in tie town; theſe, in“ ead 
of being ſhut up, were employed the remaining part of the. 
night to afiſt in carrying the treaſure from the cuſtom-houſe 
and other places to the fort: however, there was care 
taken that they ſhould be always attended by a file of 
muſqueteers. 

The tranſporting the treafure from the cuſtom-hcuſe to 
the fort, was the principal occupation of Mr. Brett's peop'e, 
after he had got poſſeſſion. of the place. But the failors, 
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while they were thus buſied, could not be prevented from 
entering the houſes which lay near them, in ſcarch of private 
Pillage; where the firlt things which occurred to thein 
being the cloaths that the Spaniards in their flight had left 
behind them, and which, according to the cultom of the 
country, were moſt of them either embroidered or laced, 
our people eagerly ſeized theſe glittering habits, and put 
them on over their own dirty trowſers and jackets, not for- 
getting at the ſame time the tye or bag-wig and laced hat, 
which were generally found with the cloaths; and when 
this practice was once begun, there was no preventing the 


whole detachment from imitating it; but thoſe, who came 


lateſt into the faſhion, not finding men's cloaths ſufficient to 
equip themſelves, were obliged to take up with women's 
gowns and peticoats, which (provided there was finery 
enough) they made no ſcruple of putting on, and blending 
with their own greaſy dreſs ; fo that when a party of them 
thus ridiculouſly metamorphoſed ſirſt appeared before Mr. 
Brett, he was extremely ſurprized at the groteſque fight, 
and could not immediately be ſatisfied they were his own 
people. 

Theſe were the tranſactions of our detachment on ſhore at 


Paita the firſt night: but to return to what was done on 


board the Centurion in that interval. I muſt obſerve that, 
after the boats were gone off, we lay by till one o'clock in 
the morring, and then ſuppoſing our detachment to be near 
landing, we made an eaſy fail for the bay. About ſeven in 
the moruing we began to open the bay, and ſoon after had 
a view of the town; and though we had no reaſon to doubt 
of the {acceſs of the enterprize, yet it was with great joy 
that we firſt diſcovered an infallible ſignal of the certainty of 
our hopes; this was by means of our perſpectives, for 
through them we ſaw an Ergliſb flag hoiſted on the flag- 
ſtaff of the fort, which to as was an inconteſtable proof that 
our people were in poſſeſſion of the place. We plied into 
the bay with as much expedition as the wind, which then 
blew off ſhore, would permit us; and at eleven, the Tryal's 
boat came on board us, loaden with dollars and church-plate; 
when the officer who commanded her informed us of the 
preceding night's tranſactions, ſuch as we have already related 
them. About two in the afternoon we anchored in ten fa- 


thom and a half at a mile and a half diſtance from the 8 
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and were conſequently near enough to have a more imme- 
diate intercourſe with thoſe on ſhore. And now we found 
that Mr. Bret: had hitherto gone on in collecting and re- 
moving the treaſure without interruption; hut that the ene- 
my had rendezvouſed from all parts of the country on a 
hill at the back of the town, where they made no incon- 
ſiderable appearance ; for, amongſt the reſt of their force, 
there were two hundred horſe, ſeemingly very well armed 
and mounted, and, as we conceived, properly trained and 
regimented, being furniſhed with trumpets, drums, and 
ſtandards. Theſe troops paraded about the hill with great 
oſtentation, ſounding their military muſick, and practiſing 
every art to intimidate us (as our numbers on ſhore were by 
this time not unknown to them), in hopes that we might be 
induced by our fears to abandon the place before the pillage 
was compleated: but we were rot ſo ignorant as to believe 
that this body of horſe, which ſeemed to be what the ene- 
my principally depended on, would dare to venture in 
ſtreets and among? houſes, even had their numbers been 
three times as large; and therefore, notwithitanding their 
menaces, we went on calmly, as long as the day light laſted, 
in ſending off the treaſure, and in employing the boats to 
carry on board the refreſhments, ſuch as hogs, fowls, &c. 
which we found here in great abundance However, at 
night, to prevent any ſurprize, the Commodore ſent on 
ſhore a reinforcement, who poſted themſelves in all the paſ- 
ſages leading to the parade ; and, for their further ſecurity, 
traverſed the ſtreets with barricadoes ſix feet high; but the 
enemy continuing quiet all night, we, at day-break, re- 
turd again to our labour of loading the boats, and ſending 
them off. 

By this time we were convinced of what conſequence it 
would have been to us, had fortune ſeconded the prudent 
views of the Commodore, by permitting us to have ſetured 
the Governor; for as we found in the place many ſtore- 
houſes full of valuable effects, which were uſeleſs to us at 
preſent, and ſuch as we could not find room for on board: 
had the Governor been in our poxer, he would, in all 
probability, have treated for the ranſom of this merchandize, 
which would have been extremely advantageous both to 
bim and us: whereas he being now at liberiy, and having 
collected all the force of the country for many leagnes 
round, and having even got. a body of militia from Piura, 
| it 1 4 which 
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hi h was fourteen feagues diſtant, he was ſo far elated 
with his numbers, and ſo fond of his new military com- 
mand, that he ſeemed not to troub!e himſelf about the fate 
of his goverrment ; ſo that though Mr. A4z/on ſent ſeveral 
meſſages to him, by ſome of the inhabitants whom he bad 
taken priſoners, offering to enter into a treaty for the ranſom 
of the town and gods, giving him at the ſame time an 
intimation that we ſhould be far from inſiſting on a rigorous 
equivalent, but perhaps might be ſatisfied with ſome live 
catile and a few neceſſaries for the uſe of the ſquadron, 
threatening too, that, if he would not condeſcend at leaſt to 
treat, we would ſet fire to the town, and all the ware- 
houſes ;. yet the Governor was ſo imprudent and arrogant, 
that ke deſpiſcd all theſe reiterated overiures, and did not 
deign even to return the leaſt anſwer to them. 

On the ſecond day of our being in poſſe ſũon of the place, 
ſeveral negroe flaves deſerted from the enemy on the hill, 
and, coming into the town, voluntarily engaged in our ſer— 
vice: one of theſe was well known to a gentleman on board, 
who remembered him tormerly at Payama. We now learut 
that the Spaniards without the town were in extreme want of 
water, for many of their ſlaves crept into the place by 
Realth, and carried away ſeveral jars of water to their maſ- 
ters on the hill; and though ſome of them were ſeized by 
our men in the attempt, yet the thirſt among the —_ 
was fo prefling, that they continued this practice till we left 
the place. On this ſecond day we were aſſured, both by 
the deſerters and by theſe priſoners we took, that the Spa- 
niards on the bill, who were by this time increaſed to a 
formidable number, had reſolved to ſtorm the town and 
fort the ſucceeding night; and that one Gerdor, a Scots pa- 
pit, and Captain of a fhip in thoſe ſcas, was to have the 
command ot this enterprize. However, we, notwithſland- 
ing, continued ſending of our boats, and proſecuted our 
work without the leaſt hurry or precipitation, till the even- 
ing; when a reinforcement was again ſent on ſhore by 
the Commodore, and Lieutenant Breit doubled. his guards 
at each of the barricadoes ; and our poſts being connected 
by the means of centinels placed within call of each other, 
and the whole being vifted by frequent rounds, attended 
v.ith a drum, theſe marks of cur vigilance, which the enemy 
could not be ignatant of, as they could doubtleſs hear the 
drum, N Lot the calls of the centine!s; theſe marks, I oy, 
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of our vigilance, and of our readineſs to receive them, cooled 
their reſolution, and made them forget the vaunts of the 
receding day; ſo that we paſſed this ſecond night with as 
ittle moleſtation as we had done the firſt. 

We had finiſhed ſending the treaſure on board the Centu- 
rion the evening before; ſo that the third morning, being 
the 15th of Nowember, the boats were employed in carrying 
off the moſt valuable part of the effects that remained in the 
town. And the Commodore intending to fail in the after- 
noon, he, about ten o'clock, purſuant to his promiſe, ſent 
all his priſoners, amounting to eighty- ight, on ſhore, give 
ing orders to Licutenant Brett to ſecure them n one of the 
churches under a ſtrict guard, till the men were ready to be 
embarked. Mr. Brett was at the ſame time ordered to burn 
the whole town, except the two churches (which by good 
fortune ſtood at ſome diſtance from the houſes) ; and then he 
was to abandon the place, and to return on board. Theſe 
orders were punQually complicd with; for Mr. Brett im- 

mediately ſet his men to work, to diſtribute pitch, tar, and 
other combuſtibles (of which great quantities were found 
here), into houſes ſituated in different ſtreets of the town, 
ſo that, the place being fired in many quarters at the 
fame time, the deſtruction might be more violent and 
ſudden, and the enemy, after our departure, might not be 
able to extinguiſh it. When theſe preparations were made, 
he, in the next place, commanded the cannon, which h 
found in the fort, to be nailed up ; and then, ſetting fire t 
thoſe houſes which were moſt to the windward, he collected 4 
his men, and marched towards the beach, where the boats 4 
waited to carry them off: as that part of the beach whence 4 
he intended to embark was an open place without the town, 1 
near where the churches are marked in the fore- mentioned 
plan, the Spaniardi on the hill, perceiving he was retreating, | 
reſolved to try if they could not precipitate his departure, 1 
and hacks by ſome foundation for their future boaſting. * 
To this end a ſmall ſquadron of their horle, conſiſting of Fa 
about ſixty, picked out, as 1 ſuppoſe, for this ſervice, 
marched down the hill, wich mach **<ming refolution ; fo 
that, had we not entertained an adequate opinion of their 
proweſs, we might have imagined that, now we were on 
the open beach with no advantage of ſituation, they would 
certainly have charged us: but we preſumed (and we were 


not mi!a:en) that this was mere oftentation ; for, not- 
with landiag 
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withſtanding the pomp and parade they at at firſt came on 
with, Mr. Brett had no ſooner ordered his men to halt and 
face about, than the enemy ſtopped their career, and never 
dared to advance a ſtep further. 

When our people were arrived at their boats, and were 
ready to go on board, they were tor tome time retarded, by 
miſſing one of their number; and being unable, on thats 
mutual enquiries amongſt each other, to inform themſelves 
where he was lett, or "by what accident he was detained, 
they, after a conſiderable delay, relolved to get into taeir 
boats, and to depart without him. But when the laſt man 
was actually emberked, and the boats were juſt putting off, 
they heard him calling to them to take him in ; the place 
was by this time ſo thoroughiy on Fre, and the ſmoak co- 
vered the beach fo effectually, that they could ſcarcely diſ- 
cern him, thougt: they heard his voice However, the 
Lieutenant initantly ordered one of the boats to his relief, 
who found him up to the chin in water, for he had waded 
as far as he Guilt, being extremely #riphtened with the ap- 
prehenſion+ of falling into the hands of an enemy, enraged, 
as they doubtleſs were, at the pillage and deſtruction of 
their town. On enquiring into the cauſe of his ſtay ing be- 
hind, it was found chat he had taken that morning too large 
a doſe of brandy, which had thrown him into ſo ſound a 
lleep, that he did not awake till the fire came near enough 
to icorch him. lie was flrangely amazed, at fuſt opening 
his eyes, to ſee the houſes all in a blaze on one ſide, and 
ſeveral Spantards and Indians not far from him on the other. 
The greatrels and ſudd-nnefs of his fright inſtantly re- 
duced him to a ſtate of ſobriety, and give bim ſufficient 
preic nce of mind to puſh through the thickelt of the ſmoke, 
as tne likelieſt means to elcape the enemy; and, making 
the beſt of his way to the beach, he ran as far into the water 
as he durſt (for he could not ſwim), before he ventured to 
look back. 

I cannot but obſerve here, to the honour of our people, 
that, though there were great quantities of wine and ſpirituous 
liguors found in the place, yet this man was the only one 
who vas known to have ſo far neglected his duty as to get 
drunk. Indeed, their whole behaviour, while they were 
aſhore, was mugh more regular than could well have been 
expected from ia. lars who had been ſo Jong confined to a 
ſhip ; and though * of this prudent demeanor muſt 

doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs be imputed to the diligence of their officers, and 
to the excellent diſcipline to which they had been conſtantly 
inured on board the Commodore, yet it was doubtleſs no 
ſmall reputation to the men, that they ſhould generally re- 
frain from indulging themſelves in thoſe intoxicating li- 
quors, which they found ready to their hands at almolt every 
warehouſe. 

Having mentioned this ſingle inſtance of drunkenneſs, I 
cannot paſs by another overſight, which was likewiſe the 
only one of its kind, and which was attended with very 
particular circumſtances, There was an Enol/man, who 
had formerly wrought as a ſhip-carpenter in a yard at 
Portſmouth ; but, leaving his country, had afterwards en- 
tered into the Spaniſh ſervice, and was employed hy them at 
the port of Guaiaguil; and it being well known to his friends 
in England that he was then in that part of the world, they 
put letters on board the Centurion, directed to him. This 
man being then by accident amongſt the Spaniords who 
were retired to the hill at Paita, he was ambitious (as it 
ſhould ſeem) of acquiring ſome reputation amongſt his 
new maſters; with this view, he came down unarmed to a 
centinel of ours, placed at fome diſtance from the tort to- 
wards the enemy, to whom he pretended that he was de- 
ſirous of ſurrendering himſelf, and of entering into our ſer- 
vice. Our centinel had a cocked pittol in his hand; but, be- 
ing deceived by the other's fair ſpeeches, he was ſo impru- 
dent as to Jet him approach much nearer than he ought; 
ſo that the ſhipwright, watching his opportunity, ruthed on 
the centinel, and, ſeizing his piſtol, wrench2d it out of his 
hand, ard inſtantly ran away with it up the hill. By this 
time, two of our people, who ſeeing the fellow advance 
had ſuſpected his intention, were making towards him, and 
were thereby prepared to purſue him; but he got to the 
top of the hill before they could reach him, and then turn- 
ing about fired the piſtol; whereupon his purſuers imme- 
diately returned the tre, and, though he was at a great 
diſtance, and the creſt of the hill hid him as ſcon as they 
had fired, ſo that they took it for granted they had miſled 
him, yet we afterwards learnt that he was ſhot through the 
body, and had fallen down dead the very neut itep he tools 
after he was out of ſight. The centinel too, who had been 
thus groſsly impoſed upon, did not eſcape unpuuiſhed; ſince 
he was ordered to be ſeverely whipt for being thus ſhametnliy 
| | ſurprized 
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ſurprized upon his poſt, and having thereby given an ex- 
ample of careleſſneſs, which, if followed in other inſtances, 
might prove fatal to us all. But to return: 

By the time our people had helped their comrade out of 
the water, and were making the beſt of their way to the 
ſquadron, the flames had taken poſſeſſion of every part of 
the town, and had got ſuch ho'd, both by means of the 
combuſtibles that had been diftributed for that purpoſe, and 
by the {lightneſs of the materials of which the houſes were 
compoſed, and their aptitude to take fire, that it was ſuf- 
ficiently apparent, no efforts of the enemy (though they 
flocked down in great numbers) could poſſibly put a ſtop to 
it or prevent the entire deſtruction of the place, and all 
the merchandize contained therein, A whole town on fire - 
at once, eſpecially where the buildings burnt with ſuch faci— 
lity and violence, being a very ſingular ſpeQacle, Mr. Brett 
had the curioſity to delineate its appearance, together with 
that of the ſhips in the harbour, as may be feen in the 
twenty fourth plate. 

Our detachment under Lieutenant Brett having ſafely 
Joined the ſquadron, the Commodore prepared to leave the 
place the fame evening. He found, when he firſt came into 
the bay, fix veſſels of the enemy at anchor; one whereof 
was the ſhip, which, according to our intelligence, was to 
have failed with the treaſure to the coaſt of Mexico, and 
which, as we were perſuaded ſhe was a good ſailor, we re- 
ſolved to take with us: the others were two ſows, a 
bark, and two row-gallies of thirty fix oars a- piece: 
theſe laſt, as we were aſterwards informed, with many 
others of the ſame kind built at divers ports, were intended 
to prevent our landing in the neighbourhood of Callas; 
for the Spaniards, on the firſt intelligence of our ſquadron 


and nts force, expected that we ſhould attempt the city of 


Lima. The Commodore, having no oecaſon for theſe 
other veſſels, had ordered the maſts of all five of them to 
be cut away at his firit arrival; and on his leaving the place 
they were towed out of the harbour, and ſcaitied and funk ; 
and the command of the remaining ſhip, called the Si, 


being given to Mr. Hughes the Lieutenant of the T. ya who 


had with him a creo of ten men to navigate her, the ſqua- 
dron, towards midnight, weighed anchor, and failed out 
of the bay, being at preſent augmented to fx ſail, that is, 


the Centurion, and the Tryal's prize, together with the Car- 
milo, 
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melo, the Tereſa, the Carmin, and our laſt- acquired veſſel the 
S:lidad. 

And now, before I entirely acquit the account of our 
tranſactions at this place, it may not perhaps be improper 
to give a ſuccinct relation of the booty we got here, and of 
the loſs the Spaniards ſuſtained. I have before obſerved, 
that there were great quantities of valuable effects in the 
town; but, as moſt of them were what we could reither diſ- 
© pole of nor carry away, the total amount of this merchan- 
dize can only be rudely gueſſed at. The Spaniards, in their 
repreſentations ſent to the court of Madrid (as we were af- 
terwards aſſured), eſtimated their whole loſs at a million and 
a half of dollars; and when it is conſidered, that no ſmall 
part of the goods we burnt there were of the richeſt and 
moſt expenſive ſpecies, as broad-cloths, filks, cambricks, 
velvets, &c. I cannot but think their valuation ſufficiently 
moderate. As to ourſelves, the acquiſition we made, though 
inconſiderable in compariſon of what we deſtroyed, was 
yet far from deſpicable ; for the wrought plate, dollars, and 
other coin, which fell into our hands, amounted to, upwards 
of 30,0091. ſterling, beſides ſeveral rings, bracelets, and 
jewels, whoſe intrinſic value we could not then determine; 
and over and above all this, the plunder which became the 
property of the immediate captors was very great; ſo that 
upon the whole it was by much the moſt important booty 
we met with upon that coaſt, 

There remains ſtill another matter to be related, w!.ict, 
on account of the ſignal honour which our national character 
in thoſe parts has thence received, and the reputation which 
our Commodore in particular has thereby acquired, merits 
a diſtinct and circumſtantial diſcuſſion, It has been already 
obſerved, that all the priſoners taken by us in our preceding 
Prizes were here put on ſhore, and diſcharged ; amongit 
whom there were ſome perſons of conſiderable diſtinction, 
eſpecially a youth of about ſeventeen years of age, ſon cf 
the Vice- preſident of the Council of Chili. As the barbarity 
of the buccaneers, and the artful nſe the Eccleſiaſticks had 
made of it, had filled the natives of thoſe countries with the 
molt terrible ideas of the Engl cruelty ; we always found 
our priſoners, at their firſt coming on board us, to be ex- 
tremely dejected, and under great horror and anxiety : par- 
ticularly this youth whom I laſt mentioned, having never 

been 
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been from home before, lamented his captivity in the mot 
moving manner, regretting in very plaintive terms his pa- 
rents, lis brothers, his filters, and 53115 native country ; of 
all which he was futiy perſuaded l. nad taken his lait fare- 
wel, believing that he was now des ed, for the remaining 
part of his lite, to an abje&t and cruel ſervitude. Indeed 
his companions on board, and all the Spaniards that game 
into our power, had the ſame deſponding opinſon of 
their ſuuuation. Mr. Ann conſtantly exerted his utmoſt en- 
deavours to eſſace theſe terrifying impreſſions they had re- 
c:ived of vs; always taking care that as many of the prin- 
ci pal people among them as there were room for ſhould dine 
at bis table by turns; and giving the ſtricteſt orders too, 
that they ſhould at all times, and in every circumſtance, be 
treated with, the utmoſt decency and humanity. But, not- 
vithitunding this precaution, it was generally obſerved, that 
tie firſt day or two they did not quit their fears, ſuſpe&@ing 
the geutleueſs of their uſage to be only preparatory to ſome 
nothoucht-of calamity, However, being at length con- 
vinced of onr ſincerity, they grew perſectly eaſy in their 
ſituation, and remarkably l ſo that it was often diſ- 
putavle whether or no they conſidered their being detained 
Ly us as a misfortune ; for the yonth I have abovementioned, 
who was near two months on board us, had at la fo far con- 
quered his melancholy ſurmiſes, and had taken ſuch an 
affeclion to Mr. Auſen, and ſeemed ſo much pleaſed with 
the manner of liſe, totally different from all he had ever 
ſcen before, that it is doubtful to me whether, if his own 
opinion had been aſked, he would not have preferred a 
voyage to England in the Centurion, to the being ſet on ſhore 
at Paita, where he was at liberty to return to his country 
and friends, 

This conduct of the Commodore to his priſoners, which 
was continued without interruption or deviation, gave them 
all the higheſt idea of his humanity and renevolence, and 
induced them likewiſe (as mankind are fond of foiming 
general opinions) to entertain very favourable thonghts of 
the whole Eagliſ nation. But, whatever they might pe diſ- 
poſed to think of Mr. 4» betore the capture of the Tercſa, 
their vencration for him was prodigiouſly increaſed by his 
conduct towards thoſe women whom (as I have already 
mentioned) he took in that veſſe); for the leaving them * 
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the poſſeſſion of their apartments, the {<7 orders given to 
prevent all his people on board fro»: approaching them, and 
tue permitting the pilo: to ſtav with them as their gaardlan, 
were meaſures that ſeemed 10 different from what might be 
expected from an enemy and an heretic, that the Spaniards 
on board, though they had themſelves experienced his hene- 
ficence, were ſurprized at this new inſtance of it, and the 
more ſo, as all this was done without his ever ſceing the 
women, though the two daughters were both eſteemed hand- 
ſome, and the youngeſt was celebrated for her uncommon 
beauty. The women themſelves too were fo ſenüble of the 
obligations they owed him, for the care and attention with 
v. ich he had protected them, that they abſolutely refuſed to 
go on ſhore at Paita, till they had been permitted to wait 
on -him on beard the Centurion, to return him thanks in 
perſons Indeed, all the priſoners left us with the ſtrongeſt 
affügees of their grateful remembrance of his uncommon 
rrealment. A Jeſuit in particular, whom the Commodore 
had taken, and who was an eccleſiaſtic of ſome diſtinction, 
cold "not help expreſſing himſelf with great thanktulneſs 
for the civilities he and his countrymen had found on board, 
declaring, that he ſhould conſider it as his duty to do Mr, 
{Anſon juſtice at all times; adding, that his uſage of the men 
prifoners was ſuch as could nzver be forgot, and ſach as he 
could never fail to acknowledge and recite upon all occa- 
ſions ; but that his behaviour to the women was fo extra- 
ordinary, and ſo extremely honourable, that he doubted 
all the regard due to his own ecclefiaſtical character 
would be ſcarcely ſufficient to render it credible, Indec d 
we were afterwards informed, that he and the reſt of our 
priſoners hod not been ſilent on this head; but had, both at 
Lima and at other places, given the greateſt encomiums to 
our Commodore ; the Jeſuit in parttcular, as we were told, 
having, on his account, interpreted in a lax and hypothetical 
ſenſe that article of his church, which aſlerts the impoſſibi- 
lity of heretics being ſaved. 

Nor let it be imagined, that the imprefſions which the 
Spaniards hence received to our advantage is a matter of 
ſmall import; for, not to mention ſeveral of our countrymen 
who have already felt the good effects of theſe prepoſſeſſions, 
the Spaniards are a nation, whole good opinion of us is doubt- 
leſs of more con ſequence than that of all the world beſides ; 
not only as the commerce we had formerly carried on with 
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them, and pertu. may again hereafter, is fo extremely va- 
luable; but alſo as the tranſacting it does ſo immediately de- 
pend on the honour and ood faith of thoſe who are en- 
truſted with its management. However, hai no national 
conveniencies attended it, the Commedore's equity and good 
temper would not have leſs deterred him from all tyranny 
and cruelty to thoſe whom the fortune of war had put into 
his hands. I ſhall only add, that, by his conſtant at'a h- 
ment to theſe humane and prudent maxims, he has acquired 
a diſtinguiſhed reputation amongſt the Creali in Spaniards, 
which 1s not confined merely to the coaſt of the South Seas, 
but is extended through all the Spaniſo leniements in Ame- 
rica; ſo that his name is frequently to be met with in the 
mouths of moſt of the Spaniſb inhabitants of that prodi- 
gious Empire. 


CHAP, VII. 


From our departure from Paita, to our arrival at Quibo. 


HEN we got under fail from the coaſt of Paite 

(which, as I have already obſerved, was about mid- 
night, on the 16th of Nowember), we ſtood to the weſtward ; 
and in the morning the Commodore gave orders, that the 
whole ſquadron ſhould ſpread themſelves, to look out for 
the Glouceſter ; for we then drew near the ſtation where 
Captain Mitchel had been directed to cruiſe, and we hourly 
expected to get fight of him; but the whole day paſſed with- 
out ſeeing him. 

And now a jealouſy, which had taken us riſe at Paita, 
between thoſe who had been commanded on ſhore ſor the 
attack, and thoſe who had continued on board, grew to 
ſuch a height, that the Commodore, being made acquainted 
with it, thought it neceſſary to interpoſe his authority to 
appeaſe it. The ground of this animoſity was the plunder 


gotten at Paita, which thoſe who had ated on ſhore had 


appropriated to themſelves, conſidering it as a reward for 
the riſques they had run, and the reſolution they had ſhewn 
in that ſervice; but thoſe who had remained on board 
looked on this as a very partial and unjuſt procedure, urg- 

ing. 
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ing, that, had it been left to their choice, they ſhould have 
preferred the acting on ſhore to the continuing on board; 
that their duty, while their comrades were on ſhore, was 
extremely fatiguing ; for, beſides the labour of the day, 
they were conſtantly under arms a'l night, to ſecure the pri- 
ſoners, whoſe numbers exceeded their own, and of whom 
it was then neceſſary to be extremely watchful, to prevent 
any attempts they might have formed in that critical con- 
junQure ; that upon the whole it could not be denied but 
that the preſence of a ſufficient force on board was as neceſ- 
ſary to the ſucceſs of the enterprize as the action of the 
others on ſhore, and therefore thoſe who had continued on 
board maintained, that they could not be deprived of their 
ſhare of the plunder without manifeſt injuſtice. Theſe 
were the conteſts amongſt our men, which were carried on 
with great heat on both ſides; and though the plunder in 
queſtion was a very trifle in compariſon of the treaſure 
taken in the place (in which there was no doubt but thoſe 
on board had an ccual right), yet, as the obſtinacy of ſailors 
is not always regulated by the importance of the matter in 
diſpute, the Commodore thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop 
to this ferment betimes. Accordingly, the morning after 
our leaving Paita, he ordered all hands upon the quarter. 
deck; where, addrefling himſelf to thoſe who had been de- 
tached on ſhore, he commended their behaviour, and thanked 
them for their ſervices on that occaſion ; but then repreſent- 
ing to them the reaſons urged, by thoſe who had continued 
on board, for an equal diſtribution of the plunder, he told 
them, that he thought theſe reaſons very concluſive, and that 
the expectations of their comrades were juſtly founded ; and 
therefore he inſiſted, that not only the men, but all the 
officers likewiſe, who had been employed in taking the place, 
ſhou!d produce the whole of their plunder immediately upon 
the quarter-deck ; and that it ſhould be impartially divided 
amongſt the hole crew, in proportion to each man's rank 
and commiſſion ; and, to prevent thoſe who had been in 
poſſeſſion of the plunder from murmuring at this diminution 
of their ſhare, the Commodore added, that, as an encourage- 
ment to others who might be hereaſter employed on like 
ſervices, he would give his entire ſhare to be diſtributed 
- awong thoſe who had beeen detached for the attack of the 
place. 'Thus this troubleſome affair, which, if permitted to have 
gone on, might perhaps have been attended with miſchievous 

conſequences 
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couſequences, was by the Commodore's prudence ſcon ap- 
peaſed, to the general ſatisfaction of the ſhip's company; 
not but there were ſume few, whoſe ſelfiſh dit poſition, were 
uninfluenced by the juſtice of this procedure, and who 
were incapable of ditcerning the force of equity, however 
glaring, when it tended to deprive them of any part of what 
they had once got iuto their hands. 

{his important buſineſs employed the beſt part of the day 
after we came from Paita. And now, at night, having 
no ſight of the Glouceſter, the Commodore ordered the 
ſquadron to bring to, that we might not paſs her in the 
dark, The nexc morning we again looked out for her, and 
at ten we ſaw a ſail, to which we gave chace; and at two 
in the afternoon we came near enough to diſcover her to be 
the G/ouce/er, with a ſmall veilel in tow. About an hour 
after, we were joined by them; and then we learnt that 
Captain Mitchel, in the whole time of his cruiſe, bad only 
taken two prizes; one of them being a ſmill ſnow, Whole 
cargo conitited chiefly of wine, brandy, and olives in jars, 
with about 7000 J. in ſpecie; and the other a large boat, cr 
launch, which the G ouce/er”s barge came up with near the 
ſhore. 'The priſoners on board this laſt veſſel alledged, that 
they were very poor, and that their loading confitted ouly 
cf cotton; though the circumilances in which the barge 
ſarprized them ſeemed to inſinuate that they were more 
opulent than they pretznded to be; for the G/ouce/tcr's people 
found them at dinner upon pigeon-pye, ſerved up in filver 
diſhes. However, the oilicer who commanded the barge 
having opened ſeveral of the jars on board, to ſatisfy his 
curioſity, and finding nothing in them but cotton, he was 
inclined to believe the account the priſoners gave him; but 
the cargo being taken in the Gleuce/ter, and there examined 
more ſtrictly, ti.ey were agreeably ſurprized to find that 
the whole was a very extraordinary piece of falſe package; 
aud that there was concealed amongſt the cotton, in every 
jar, a confiderable quantity of double doubloons and dol- 
lars, to the amount in the whole of near 12, c /. This 
treaſure Was going to Fata, and belonged to the ſame mer- 
Chants wuo were the proprietors ef the greateſt part of the 
money we had taken ere; io that, had this boat eſcaped the 
Gloweſier, it is probab.c ber cargo would have fallen into 
out. hands. Bede tiefe tuo p izes Which we have men- 
tioned, the G/auce/ier's people told us, that they had been 

in 
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in ſight of two or three other ſhips of the enemy which had 
eſcaped them; and one of them, we had reaſon to believe 
trom ſome of our intelligence, was of immenſe value. 

B-ing now joined by the G/ouc:/tir and her prize, it was 
refol; ee that we ſhou d ſtand to the northward, and make 
the belt of their way either to Cape 8? Lucas on * 
or to Cape Corientes on the coat of Mexico, Indeed the 
Commodore, when at u Fernand, had determined with 
himſelf to touch in the u ighbourhogd of Pauaua, and to 
endeavour to get fome corteſphndence over-land with the 
fl-et under the command of Admiral Perron ; for when we 
departed from Eng and, we leit a large force at Port/meu' * 
wich was 1ate ended 10 be ſent to the Lest Indiet, there t 
be employed in an expec' 11102 againſt ſome of the Shariſ/s 
ſettlemeats, And Mr. 2/7 kin it for granted that this 
enterprize had ſucceeded. 200 that Porte Bells perhaps might 
be then garriſoned by A7 rroo;5, he hoped, that on his 
arrival at the Hinaus, he | hould eaſil) 7 procure an intercourie 
with our Couurymen on the other 6d: either by the In- 
diaus, who were greatly diſpoſed in our favour, or even by 
the Years themielves, ſome of whom for proper ro- 
wards might be induced to carry on this iatelligence, 
which, after it was once begun, might be continbed wit! 
very little difficulty; ſo that Mr. hben llattered himſelf, 
that he might by this means have received a reiniorcement of 
men from the other de, and that, by {ettiing a prudent plan 
of operations with our commanders in the V alles, he 
might have taken even Panama ideit; which would have 
given to the Briiiſb nation the poſleſſiun of that Int, 
whereby we ald bare been in eſtect maſters of ail the 
treaſures of Peri, and ſhould have hal in dur hands an 
equivalent er ny demands, however extraordinary. which 
we might have been induced to have made on e. ther of the 
branches of the houſe of B:urbor. 

Such were the project, which the Commodore revolved 
in his thougits ac the Iſland of Juen Ternunde, notwith— 
ſt indin the feeble condition to which he was then reduced. 
And wdeed, had tl: tucceis of our force in tic l fries 
been antwerable to the general exreciation, it canmot be 
denied but hee views would have been the moſt prudent 
that coul have been thought of. Bat, in c*aanning the 
papers which were found on board the Carmelo, the firſt 
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Prize we took, we learnt (though I then omitted to mention 
it) that our attempt againſt Carthagena. had failed, and that 
there was no probability that our fleet in that part of the 
world would engage in any new enterprize, that would 
at all facilitate this plan. Mr. Aiſon thercfore gave over all 
hopes of being reintorced a- croſs the mus, and conſe- 
ſequently had no inducement at preſent to proceed to Panama, 
as he was incapable of attacking the place ; and there was 
great reaſon to believe that by this time there was a general 
embargo on all the coaſt. 

The only feaſible meaſure then which was left us, was to 
ſteer as ſoon as poſſible to the ſouthern parts of California, 
or to the adjacent coaſt of Mexico, there to cruiſe for the 
Manila Galeon, which we knew was now at ſea, bound to 
the port of Acapulco; and we doubted not to get on that 
ſtation time enough to intercept her; for this ſhip does not 
uſually arrive at Acapulco till towards the middle of January, 
and we were now but in the middle of Nowember, and did 
not conceive that our paſſage thither would coſt us above a 
month or five weeks ; ſo that we imagined we had near 
twice as much time as was neceſſary for our purpoſe. In- 
deed there was a buſineſs which we foreſaw would occaſion 
ſome delay; but we flattered ourſelves that it would be diſ- 
patched in four or five days, and therefore could not inter- 
rupt our project. This was the recruiting of our water; 
for the number of priſoners we had entertained on board, 
1 fince our leaving the Iſland of Fernandes, had fo far exbauſt- 
4 ed our ſtock, that it was impoſſible to think of venturing 

upon this paſſage to the coaſt of Mexico, till we had pro- 

1 cured a freſh ſupply ; eſpecially as at Paita, where we had 
ſome hopes of getting a quantity, we did not find enough 
for our conſumption during our ſtay there. I: was for ſome 
i time a matter of deliberation, where we ſhould take in this 
| of neceſſary article; but, by conſulting the accounts of former 
1 navigators, and examining our priſoners, we at laſt re- 
1 ſolved for the Iſland of Quibo, ſituated at the mouth of 
T5 the bay of Panama: nor was it but on good grounds that the 
I: Commodore conceived this to be the propereſt place for wa- 
tering the ſquadron. Indeed there was a ſmail Iſland, called 
Cocos, which was leſs out of our way than Quibo, where 
ſome of the buccancers have pretended they found water; 


but none of our priſoners knew any thing of it, and it was 
| thought t 
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thought too dangerous to riſque the ſafety of the ſquadron, 
by expoling ourſelves to the hazard of not meeting with 
water when we came there, on the mere authority of thoſe 
legendary writers, of whoſe miſrepreſentations and falfities 
we had almoſt daily experience. Beſides, by going to 
2uibo, we were not without hopes that ſome of the enemy's 
ſhips bound to or from Panama might fall into our hands, 
particularly ſuch of them as were put to ſea before they 
had any intelligence of our ſquadron. 
Determined therefore by theſe reaſons for Quibo, we di- 
rected our courſe northward, being eight ſail in company, 
and conſequently having the appearance of a very formidable 
fleet; and on the 19th, at day-break, we diſcovered Cape 
Blanco, bearing S. S. E. + E. ſeven miles diſtant. This Cape 
lies in the latitude of 40%: 15 South, and is always made 
by ſhips bound either to windward or to leeward ; fo that 
off this Cape is a molt excellent ſtation to cruiſe upon the 
enemy. By this time we found that our laſt prize, the 
S:lidad, was far Nom anſwering the character given her of a 
good failor and ſhe and the Santa Tere/a delaying us con- 
hderably, the Commodore commanded them both to be 
cleared of every thing that might prove uſeful to the reſt 
of the ſhips, and then to be burnt ; and having given pro- 
per inſtructions, and a rendezvous to the Glauceſſer and the 
other prizes, we proceeded in our courſe for 24ibo; and 
on the 22d in the morning, ſaw the Iſland of Plata, bear- 
ing tat, diſtant four leagues. Here one of our prizes was 
ordered to ſtand cloſe in with it, both to diſcover if there 
were any ſhips between that Iſland and the Continent, and 
likewiſe to look out for a ſtream of freſh water, which was re- 
ported to be there, and which would have ſaved us the trouble 
of going to 2uibo ; but ſhe returned without having ſeen 
any ſhip, or hnding any water. At three in the afternoon 
Point Manta bore 8. E. by E. ſeven miles diſtant ; and 
there being a town of the ſame name in the neighbourhood, 
Captain Mitch. took this opportunity of ſending away ſe- 
veral of his priſoners from the G/ouceffer in the Shani/h 
launch. The boats were now daily employed in diſtribut- 
ing proviſions on board our prizes, to complete their ſtock 
for ſix months: and that the Centurion might be the better 
prepared to give the Manila ſhip (one of which we were 
told was of an immenſe fize) a warm reception, the Carpen- 
ters were ordered to fix eight ſtocks in the main and fore- 
tops, 
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tops, which were properly fitted for the mounting of ſwivel 
uns. 
2 On the 25th we had a ſight of the Iſland of Gallo, bear- 
ing E. S. E. 4 E. four leagues diſtant ; and from hence we 
croſſed the bay of Panama with a N. W. courſe, hoping 
that this would have carried us in a direct line to the Iſland 
of Quibo; but we afterwards found that we ought to have 
ſtood more to the weſtward ; for the winds in a ſhort time 
began to incline to that quarter, and made it difficult to 
ain the Iſland, After paſſing the equinoctial (which we 
di on the 22d) and leaving the neighbourhood of the Cor- 
dilleras, and ſtanding more and more towards the IAbmot, 
where the communication of the atmoſphere to the eaſtward 
and the weſtward was no longer interrupted, we found in a 
very few days an extraordinary alteration in'the climate ; 
for, inſtead of that uniform temperature where neither the 
exceſs of heat or cold was to be complained of, we had now 
for ſeveral days together cloſe and ſultry weather, reſembling 
what we had before met with on the coaſtf Brazz/, and in 
other parts between the tropics on the eaſtern ſide of America. 
We had beſides frequent calms and heavy rains; which we 
at firſt aſcribed to the neighbourhood of the line, where 
this kind of weather is generally found to prevail at all ſea- 
ſons of the year ; but obſervihg that it attended us to the 
latitude of ſeven degrees North, we were at length in- 
duced to believe, that the ſtormy ſeaſon, or, as the Spaniards 
call it, the Vandevals, was not yet over; though many 
writers, particularly Captain She/vocke, politively aſſert, that 
this ſeaſon begins in June, and is ended in Member; and 
our priſoners all affirmed the ſame thing. But perhaps its 
end may not be always conitant, and it might lait this year 
longer than uſual. 
On the 25th, Captain Mitchel having finiſhed the clearing 
of his largeſt prize, ſhe was ſcuttled, and ſet on fire ; but 
we ſtill conſiſted of five ſhips, and were fortunate enough to 
find them all good ſailors ; fo that we never occaſioned any 
delay to each other. Being now in a rainy climate, which 
we had been long diſuſed to, we found it neceſſary to caulk 
the decks and fides of the Centurion, to prevent the rain- 
water from running into her. 
On the 3d of December we had a view of the Ifland of 
Quibe; the Eaſt end of which then bore 'rom us N. N. W. 


four leagres diſtent, and the Iſland of Qaicara, W. 3 
| about 
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about the ſame diſtance. Here we ſtruck ground with ſixty- 
five fathom of line, the bottom conſiſting of grey ſand, with 
black ſpecks. There is inſerted in the 28th plate (being 
contained in the ſame plate with the view of the hill of Pe. 
taplan) a view of thoſe two Iflands, where (a) repreſents 
the S. E. end of Quibo, bearing N. by W. four leagues di- 
ſtant: and () the iſland of Quicara, which bears from 
the point (a) W. 8. W. + 8. and is diſtant from it four 
leagues, the point (a) being itſelf in the latitude of 7: 20 
North. When we had thus got ſight of the land, we 
found the wind to hang weſterly; and therefore, night 
coming on, we thoughtit adviſeable to ſtand off till morning, 
as there are ſaid to be ſome ſhoals in the entrance of the chan- 
nel. At fix the next morning Point Mariato bore N. E. EN, 
three or four leagues diſtant. In weathering this point, all 
the ſquadron, except the Centurion, were very near it; and 
the Glouteſter, being the leeward- moſt ſhip, was forced to 
tack and ftand to the ſouthward, ſo that we loſt ſight of her. 
At nine, the iſland of Sebaco bore N. W. by N. four leagues 


diſtant; but the wind ſtill proving unfavourable, we were 


obliged to ply on and off for the ſucceeding twenty-four 
hours, and were frequently taken aback. However, at 
eleven the next morning, the wind happily ſettled in the 
S. 8. W. and we bore away for the S. S. E. end of the iſland, 
and about three in the afternoon entered the Canal Bueno, 
paſling,gound a ſhoal which {ſtretches off about two miles 
trem theyſouth point of the iſland. This Canal Bueno, or 
Good Channel, is at leaſt ſix miles in breadth ; and as we had 
the wind large, we kept in a good depth of water, gene- 
rally from twenty-eight to thirty-three fathom, and came 
not within a mile and a half diſtance of the breakers ; 
though, in all probability, if it had been neceſſary, we 
might have ventured much nearer without incurring the 
leaſt danger. At ſeven in the evening, weanchoredin thirty- 
three fathom muddy ground; the South point of the iſlan 
bearing S. E. by S. a remarkable high ue of the Iſland W. 
by N. and the lfland Sebaco E. by N. Being thus arrived at 
this iſland of Quibo, the account of the place, and of our 
tranſactions there, ſhall be referred to the enſuing chapter. 
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KA. VIII. 


Our procetdings at Quibo, with an acccunt of the place. 


| HE next morning afier our anchoring, an officer 
was diſpatched on ſhore to diſcover the watering 
ylace, who, having found it, returned before noon ; and 
then we ſent the long boat for a load of water, ard at the 
ſame time we weighed, and ſtood farther in with our ſhips. 
At two we came again to an anchor in twenty-two fathom, 
with a bottom of rough gravel intermixed with broken ſhells, 
the watering place now bearing from us N. W. Z N. only 
three quarters of a mile diſtant. A plan of the road where 
we lay, and of the Eaſt-end of the iſland, is to be ſeen in the 
29th plate, where the ſoundings are laid down, ſuch as we 
found them, the latitude of the S. E. point of the Iſland 
being, as hath been already mentioned, 70® 20 North. 
This iſland of e is extremely convenient for wooding 
and watering, ſince the trees grow cloſe to the high-water 
mark, and a large rapid ſtream of frcth water runs over the 
ſandy beach into the ſea ; ſo that we were little more than 
two days in laying in all the wood and water We wanted, 
The whole iſland is of a very moderate height, excepting 
one part, It conſiſts of a continued wood ipread all over 
the whole ſurface of the country, which preſerves its ver- 
dure the year round. Amengſt the other wood, we found 
there abundance of caſſia, and a few lime-trees. It ap- 
peared ſingular to us, that, conſidering the climate and the 
ſhelter, we ſhould ſee no other birds than parrots, parro- 
quets, and inackaws ; indeed of theſe laſt there were pro- 
digious flights. Next to theſe birds, the animals we found 
in moſt plenty were monkeys and guanos, and theſe we fre- 
quently killed for food; jor notwithſtanding there were 
many herds of deer upon the place, yet the difficulty of 
penetrating the woods prevented our coming near them; 
ſo that, though we ſaw them often, we killed only two dur- 
ing our ſtay. Our priſoners aſſured us, that this iſland 
abounded with tigers ; and we did once diſcover the print 
of a tiger's paw upon the beach, but the tigers themſelves 
we never ſaw. "The Spaniards too informed us, that there 
was frequently found in the woods a moſt miſchievous ſer- 


pent, called the flying ſnake, which they ſaid darted itſelf 
from 
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from the boughs of trees on either man or beaſt that came 
within its reach, and whoſe ſting they believed to be in- 
evitable death. Beſides theſe dangerous land animals, the 
ſea thereabouts is infeſted with great numbers of alligators 
of an extraordinary ſize; and we often obſerved a large kind 
of Alat-fiſh, jumping a conſiderable height out of the water, 
which we ſ:ppoſe4 to be the fiſh that is ſaid frequently to 
deſtroy the pear!-divers, by claſping them in its fins as they 
riſe from the bottom ; and we were told that the divers, for 
their ſecurity, are now always armed with a ſharp knife ; 
which, when they are en angled, they flick into the belly 
of the ſiſn, and thereby diſengage themſelves from its em- 
braces, 

Whilſt the ſhip continued here at anchor, the Commo- 
dore, attended by ſome of his othcers, went in a boat to ex- 
amine a bay which lay to the northward ; and they after- 
wards ranged all along the eaſtern fide of the iſland. And 
in the places where they put on ſhore in the courſe of this 
expedition, they generally found the ſoil to be extremely 
rich, and met with great plenty of excellent water. In par- 
ticular n2ar the N. E. point of the iſland, they diſcovered a 
natural caſcade, which ſurpaſſed, as they conceived, every 
thing of this kind, which human art or induſtry hath hitherto 
produced. It was ariver of tranſparent water, about forty yards 
wide, which rolled down a declivity of near a hundred and 
fifty in length. The channel it fell in was very irregular ; 
for it was entirely compoſed of rock, both its ſides and bot- 
tom being made up of large detached hlocks ; and by theſe 
the courſe of the water was frequently interrupted : for in 
ſome parts it ran ſloping with a rapid but uaiform motion, 
while in others it tumbled over the ledges of rocks with a 
perpendicular deſcent. All the neighbourhood of this ſtream 
was a fine wood; and even the huge maſſes of rock, which 
overhung the water, and which, by their various projections, 
formed the inequalities of the channel, were covered with 
lofty foreſt-trees. Whilſt the Commodore, with thoſe ac- 
companying him, were attentively viewing this place, and 
were remarking the different blendings of the water, the 
rocks, and the wood, there came in fight (as it were ſtill to 
heighten and animate the proſpect) a prodigious flight of 
mackaws, which, hovering over this ſpot, and often wheel- 
ing and playing on the wing about it, afforded a :noft hril- 
hant appearance, by the glittering of the ſan on their varie- 
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gated plumage, ſo that ſome of the ſpectators cannot refrain 
from a kind of tranſport, when they recount the compli- 

2 beauties which occurred in this extraordinary water- 
all. 

In this expedition, which the boat made along the eaſtern 
de of the iſland, though they diſcovered no inhabitants, 
yet they ſaw many huts upon the ſhore, and great heaps of 
ſhells of fine mother of pearl ſcattered up and down in 
different places: theſe were the remains left by the pearl- 
hſhers from Parama, who often frequent this place in the 
ſummer ſeaſon ; for the pearl oyſters, which are to be met 
with every where in the bay of Panama, do fo abound at 
©1762, that, by advancing a very little way into the ſea, you 
might ſtoop down, and reach them from the bottom. They 
are uſually very large, and out of curioſity we opened ſome 
of them with aview of taſting them ; but we found them ex- 
wemely tough and unpalatable. And having mentioned 
theſe oyſters and the pearl-fiſhery, I mull, beg leave to recite 
a few particulars relating to that ſubje&. 

The oyſlers molt productive of pearls are thoſe found in 
conſiderable depths : for though what are taken up by 
wading near ſhore are of the ſame ſpecies, yet the pearls 
they contain are few in number, and very ſmall. It is ſaid, 
too, that the pearl partakes, in ſome degree, of thequality of 
the bottom on which the oyſter is lodged ; fo that, if the 
bottom be muddy, the pearl is dark — ill coloured. 

The taking up oyſters from great depths, for che ſake of 
their pearls, is a work performed by negro ſlaves, of which, 
the inhabitants of Panama and the neighbouring coaſt for- 
merly kept vaſt numbers, which were carefully trained to 
this buſineſs, Theſe are ſaid not to be eſteemed compleat 
divers, till they have by degrees been able to protract their 
ſtay under water ſo long, that the blood guſhes out ſrom. 
their noſe, mouth, and ears. Anditis the tradition of the 
country, that, when this accident has once befallen them, 
they dive for the future with much greater facility than in- 
fore; and they have no apprehenſion either that any in- 
convenience can attend it, the bleeding generally ſtopping 
of itſelf, or that there is any probability of their being 
ever ſubject to it a ſecond time. But to return from this. 
digreſſion. 

Though the pearl oyſter, as hath been ſaid, was inca- 
pable of being eaten, yet that defect was more than * 
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by the turtle ; a dainty which the ſea at this place furniſhed 
us with in the greateſt plenty and perfection. There are 
generally reckoned four ſpecies of turtle; that is, the trunk 
turtle, the loggerhead, the hawſkv1ill, and the green turtle. 
The two firſt are rank and und holeſome; the hawkſbill 
(which affords the tortoiie-ſhel!) is but indifferent food, 
though better than the other tuo; but the green turtle is 
generally eſteemed, by the greateſt part of thoſe who are 
acquainted with its taſte, to be the moſt delicious of all 
eatables; and that it_is a moit wholeſome food, we are 
amply convinced by our own experience ; for we fed on 
this laſt ſpecies, or the green turtle, near four months: and 
conſequently, had it been in any degree noxious, its ill 
effects could not poſſibly have eſcaped us. At this ifland 
we caught what quantity we pleaſed with great facility; for 
as they are an amphibious animal, and get on ſhore to lay 
their eggs, which they generally depoſit in a large hole in 
the ſand, juſt above the high-water mark, covering them 
up, and leaving them to be hatched by the heat of the ſun, 
we uiually diſperſed ſeveral of our men along the beach, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to turn them on their backs when they 
came to land; and the turtle being thereby prevented from 
getting away, we brought them off at our leiſure. By this 
means we not only ſecured a ſufficient ſtock for the time we 
ſtayed on the iſland, but we carried a number of them with 
us to ſea, which proved of great ſervice, bath in lengthening 
out our ſtore of proviſion, and in heartening the whole crew 
with an almolt conſtant ſupply of freſh and palatable food; 
for the turtle being large, they generally weighing about 
200 /b. weight each, thofe we took with us laſted near a 
month ; ſo that, before our ſtore was ſpent, we met with a 
freſh recruit on the coaſt of Mexico, where, in the heat of 
the day, we often ſaw great numbers of them faſt aſleep, 
floating on the ſurface of the water, Upon diſcovering 
them, we uſually ſent out our boat with a man in the bow, 
who was adexterous diver : and as the boat came within a 
few yards of the turtle, the diver plunged into the water, 
taking care to riſe cloſe upon it, when, ſeizing the ſhell near 
the tail, and preſſing down the hinder parts, the turtle was 
thereby awakened, and began to ſtrike with its claws, which 
motion ſupported both it and the diver till the boat came up 
and took them in. By this management we never wanted 
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turtle for the ſucceeding four months in which we continued 
at fea ; and though, when at the Iſland of Oui, we had 
already been three months on board, without otherwiſe 
putting our feet on ſhore than in the few days we ſtayed there 
(except thoſe employed in the attack at Paita), yet in the 
whole ſeven months, from our leaving Juan Fernandes to 
cur archoring in the harbour of Chequeran, we buried no 
more in the whole ſquadron than two men; a molt incon— 
teſtable proof that the turtle, on which we fed for the laſt 
tcur months of this term, was at leaſt innocent, if not ſome- 
thing more. 

Conſidering the ſcarcity of other proviſions on ſome part of 
the coaſt of the So Seas, it appears wonderful, that a ſpecies 
of food ſo very palatable and ſalubrious as turtle, and there ſo 
much abounding, ſhould be proſcribed by the Spaniard; 2s 
unwholeſome, and little leſs than poiſonous. Perhaps the 
ſtrange appearance of this arimal may have been the foun- 
dation of this ridiculous and ſuperſtitious averſion, which is 
irongly rooted in the inhabitatants of thoſe countries, and of 
which we had many inſtances during the courſe of this na- 
vigation, LI have already obſerved, that we put our Spa»: 
priſoners on ſhore at Paita, and that the G/owceffer ſent theirs 
to Manta; but as we had taken in our prizes ſome nan 
and Negro flaves, we did not diſmiſs them with their maſ- 
ters, but continued them on board, as our crews were thin, 
to aſſiſt in navigating our ſhips. Theſe poor people, being 
poſſeſſed with the prejudices of the country they came from, 
were aſtoniſhed at our feeding on turtle, and ſeemed fully 
perſuaded that it would ſoon deſtroy us ; but finding that 
none of us died, nor even ſuffered in our health, by a conti- 

nuation of this diet, they at laſt got ſo far the better of their 
averſion, as to be perſuaded to taſte it, to which the abſence 
of all other kinds of freſh proviſions might not a little con- 
tribute. However, it was with great reluctance, and very 
ſparingly, that they firſt began to eat of it; but the reliſh 
improving upon them by degrees, they at laſt grew ex- 
tremely fond of it, and preferred it to every other kind cf 
food, and often felicitated each other on the happy ex- 
perience they had acquired, and the luxurious and plenti- 
ful repaſts it would always be in their power to procure 
when they ſhould again return back to their country. Thoſe - 
who are acquainted with the manner of life of theſe un- 


happy 
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happy wretches need not be told, that, next to large 
draughts of ſpirituous liquors, plenty of tolerable food is 
the greateſt joy they know, and conſequently the diſcover- 
ing the means of being always ſupplied with what quantity 
they pleaſed, of a food more deiicious to the palate than 
any their haughty lords and maſters could indulge 1n, was 
doubtleſs a circumſtance which they conhdered as the molt 
fortunate that could- befall them. After this digreſſion, 
which the prodigious quantity of turtle on the 1{land of 
Quibo, and the ſtore of it we thence took to ſea, in 
ſome meaſure led me into, I ſhall. now. return to our owa 
proceedings. 

In three days time we had compleated our buſineſs at this 
place, and were extremely impatient to depart, that we might 
arrive time enough on the coaſt of Mexico to intercept the Ma- 
nila galeon; but the wind, being contrary, detained us a night; 
and the next day, when we got into the offing, which we 
did through the ſame channel by which- we entered, we 
were obliged to keep hovering about the Iſland, in hopes of 
getting ſight of the Gloucefter, who, as I have in the laſt 
chapter mentioned, was ſeparated from us on our firſt arrival, 
It was the ninth of December, 1n the morning, when we put 
to ſea; and continuing to the ſouthward of the Iſland, looking 
out for the Gluc:fter, we on the 10th, at five in the after- 
noon, diſcerned a ſmall fail to the northward of us, to 
which we gave chace, and coming up wita her tock her. 
She proved to be a bark from Panama, called the Fe/u Na- 
gartus. She had nothing on board but ſome oakum, about 
a ton of rock ſalt, and between 30 and 40-4, in ſpecie, 
mo{t of it conſiſting of ſmall filver money, intended for 
purchaſing a cargo of proviſions at Ch-ripe, an iuconſider- 
able village on the Continent. 


And on occaſion of this prize I cannot hut obſerve, ſor 
the uſe of future cruizers, that, had we been in want of 
provifions, we had by this capture an obvious method of 
ſupplying ourſelves :; for at Cheripe there is a conſtant ſtore: 
ot proviſion; prepared, for the veſſels who go thither every 
week from Panama, the market of Panams being chief y ſup- 
plied from thence : ſo that by putting a tew of our hands 
on board our prize, we might ealily have ſeized a large 

quantity without any hazard, ſince Cheripe is a place of no 
itrength, As proviſions are the ſtiple commodity of that 
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Place and of its neighbourhood, the knowledge of this cir- 
eumſtance may be of great uſe to ſuch cruizers as find their 
proviſions grow ſcant, and yet are deſirous of continuing on 
that coaſt as long as poſſible, But to return. 

On the 12th of December we were at laſt relieved from the 
perplexity we had ſuffered, occaſioned by the ſeparation of 
the Glauceſter; for on that day ſhe joined us, and informed 
us that, in tacking to the ſouthward, on our firſt arrival, ſhe 
Had- ſprung her fore-top-maſt, which had diſabled her from 
working to windward, and prevented her from joining us 
ſooner. And now we ſcuttled and. ſunk the 77% Nazarens, 
the prize we took laſt ; and having the greateſt impatience 
to get into a proper ſtation for intercepting the Manila ga- 
jeon, we ſtood altogether to the weſtward, leaving the Iſland 
of Quibo, notwithſtanding all the impediments we met with, 
about nine days after our firſt coming in ſight of it. 


CHAP. IX. 
From Quibo to the coaft of Mexico. 


the 12th of December we ſtood from Quibo to the 
weſtward, and the ſame day the Commodore deliver- 

ed freſh inſtructions to the Captains of the men of war, and 
the commanders of our prizes, appointing them the ren- 
dezvouſes they were to make, and the courſes they were to 
ſteer in caſe of a ſeparation : and firſt, they were directed. 
to uſe all poſſible diſpatch in getting to the northward of 
the harbour of Acapulco, where they were to endeavour to 
fall in with the land, between the latitudes of 18 or 19 
degrees; from thence they were to beat up the coaſt at 
eight or ten leagues diſtance from the ſhore, till they came 
OED of Cape Corientes, in the latitude of 20: 200. After 
they arrived there, they were tocontinuecruiſing on that ſtation 
till the 14th of February, when they were to depart for the 
middle Iſland of the Tres Marias, in the latitude of 21: 25 
bearing from Cape Cortentes N. W. by N. twenty-five leagues 
diſtant: and if at this Iflacd they did not meet the Com- 
modore, they were there to recruit their wood and water, 
and then immediately to proceed for the Ifland of Macao, 


on the coaſt of China, Theſe orders being diſtributed to 
the 
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the ſhips, we had little doubt of arriving ſoon upon our in- 
tended ſtation ; as we expected, upon the — our of- 
fing from Nuilo, to fall in with the regular trade-wind: 
but, to our extreme vexation, we were baffled for near a 
month, either by tempeſtuous weather from the weſtern 
quarter, or by dead calms and heavy rains, attended with a 
ſultry air; ſo that it was the 25th of December before we ſaw 
the Iſland of Cocos, which according to our reckoning was only 
a hundred leagues from the Continent ; and even then we 
had the mortification to make ſo little way, that we did not 

loſe ſight of it again in five days. | 
This Iſland we found to be in the latitude of 5: 20' N. 
It has a high hummock towards the weſtern part, which de- 
ſcends gradually, and at laſt terminates in a low point to the 
eaſtward, From the Iſland of Cocos we ſtood W. by N. aud 
were till the gth of January in running an hundred leagues 
more. We had at firſt flattered ourſelves, that the uncer- 
tain weather and weſtern gales we met with were owing to 
the neighbourhood of the Continent ; from which, as we 
got more diſtant, we expected every day to be relieved, by 
falling in with the eaſtern trade-wind ; but as our hopes 
were 15 long baffled, and our patience quite exhauſted, we 
began at length to deſpair of —— in the great pur- 
poſe we had in view, that of intercepting the Manila ga- 
leon. This produced a general dejection amongſt us, as 
we had at firſt conſideted the project as almoſt infallible, 
and had indulged ourſelves in the moſt boundleſs hopes of 
the advantages we ſhould thence receive: however, our 
deſpondency was at laſt fomewhat alleviated by a favourable 
change of the uind; icr, on the gth of Fanuary, a gale 
ſprung up for the firit tice from the N. E. and on this we took 
the Carmele in tow, as the G/:uce/ter did the Carmin, making 
all the ſail we could to improve the advantage, becauſe we 
fill ſapected that it was only a temporary gale, which 
would not lat long; though the next day we had the ſatiſ- 
faction to find that the wind did not only continue in the 
ſame quarter, but blew with ſo much briſkneſs and ſteadi- 
ueſs that we no longer doubted of its being the true trade- 
wind, As we now advanced apace towards our ſtation, 
our hopes began again to revive, and cur former deſpair by 
degrees gave place to more ſanguine prejudices ; inſomuch 
that, though the cutomary ſeaton of the arrival of the galeon 
wt Acapuce was alieacy elapſed, yet we were by this time 
K 0 unrea- 
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unreaſonable enough to flatter ourſelves that ſome accidental 
delay might, for our advantage, lengthen out her paſſage 
beyond its uſual limits, 

When we got into the trade-wind, we found no altera- 
tion in it till the 17th of January, when we were advanced to 
to the latitude of 120: 5o', but on that day it ſhifted to the 
weſtward of the North: this change we imputed to our 
having haled up too ſoon, though we then eſteemed ourſelves 
full feventy leagues from the coaſt; whence, and by our 
former experience, we were fully ſatisfied that the trade- 
wind doth not take place but at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the Continent. After this, the wind was not ſo favourable to 
us as it had been; however, we ſtill contined to advance, 
and, on the 26th of January, being then to the north- 
ward of Acapulce, we tacked and ſtood to the eaſtward, 
with a view of making the land. 

In the preceding fortnight we caught ſome turtle on the 
ſurface of the water, and ſeveral dolphins, bonitoes, and 
albicores. One day, as one of the ſail-maker's mates was 
fiſhing from the end of the gib-boom, he loſt his hold, and 
Cropped into the ſea; and the ſhip, which was then going 
at the rate of fix or ſeven knots, went directly over him; 
but as we had the Carmelo in tow, we inſtantly called out to 
the people on board her, who threw him over ſeveral ends 
of ropes, one of which he fortunately caught hold of, and, 
twiſting it round his arm, he was thereby haled into the 
ſhip, without having received any other injury than a wrench 
in the arm, of which he ſoon recovered. 

When, on the 26th of January, we ſtood to the eaſt- 
ward, we expected by our reckonings to have fallen in 
with the land on the 28th; yet, though the weather was per- 
ſectly clear, we had no fight of it at ſun-ſet, and therefore 
we continued our courſe, not doubting but we ſhould ſee it 
by the next morning. About ten at night, we diſcovered a 
light on the larboard bow, bearing ſrom us N. N. E. The 
Tryal's prize too, who was about a mile a-head of us, made 
a fignal at the ſame time for ſeeing a ſail; as we had none 
of us any doubt but what we ſaw was a ſhip's light, we 
vere all extremely animated with a firm perſuaſion that it 
was the Manila galeon, which had been ſo long the object 
of our wiſhes; and what added to our alacriy, was our 
expectation of meeting with two of them inſtead of one; 
tor we took it for granted, that the light in view was called 
$$ HE | in 
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in the top of one, for a direction to her conſort. We 
immediately caſt off the Carmelo, and preſſed forward with 
all our canvas, making a ſignal for the G/aucefter to do the 
ſame, 'Thus we chaced the light, keeping all our hands at 
their reſpective quarters, under an expectation of engaging 
within half an hour, as we ſometimes conceived the chace 
to be about a mile diſtant, and at other times to be within 
reach of our guns; for {ome on board us poſitively averred 
that, beſides the light, they could plainly diſcern her fails, 
The Commodore himſelf was fo fully perſuaded that we 
ſhould be ſoon along-ſide of her, that he ſent for his firſt 
LiSatenant, who commanded between decks, and directed 
him to ſee all the great guns loaded with two-round ſhot 
for the firſt broad-ſide, and after that with one- round ſhot 
and one grape; ſtrictly charging him, at the ſame time, not 
to ſufter a a gun to be fired, till he, the Commodore, ſhould 
give orders, which he informed the Lieutenant would not be 
till we arrived within piſtol-ſhot of the enemy. In this 
conſtant and eager attention we continued all night, always 
preſuming that another quarter of an hour would bring us 
up with this Manila ſhip, whoſe wealth, and that of her 
ſuppoſed conſort, we now eſtimated by round millions; but 
when the morning broke, and day-light came on, we were 


molt ſtrangely and vexatiouſly diſappointed, by finding thac 


the light which had occaſion<d all this buſtle and expectancy 
was only a fire on the ſhore. It muſt be owned the circum- 
ſtances of this deception were ſo extraordinary as to be 
ſcarcely credible ; for, by our run during the night, and the 
diſtance of the land in the morning, there was no doubt to 
be made but this fire, when we firlt diſcovered it, was 
abont twenty-five leagues from us; and yet, I beleive, there 
was no perſon on board who doubted of its being a ſnip's 
light, or of its being near at hand. It was indeed upon a 
very high mountain, and continucd burning for ſeveral days 
afterwards; however, it was not a vulcano, but rather, as I 
ſuppoſe, a tract of ſtubble or heath, ſet on fire for ſome 
purpoſe of agriculture, 

At ſun-rifing, after this mortifying deluſion, we found 
ourſelves about nine leagues oF the land, which extended 
from the N. W. to E.+ N. Oa this land we obſerved two re- 
markable hummocks, ſuch as are caſually called paps, which 
bore North from us; theſe a Spari/o pilot and two Indians, 


who were the only perſons among.t us that pretended to 
| have 
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have traded in this part of the world, affirmed to be over the 
harbour of Acapulco. Indeed, we very much doubted their 
knowledge of the coaſt ; for we found theſe paps to be in 
the latitude of 17“: 56, whereas thoſe over. Acapulco are 
ſaid to be 17 degrees only ; and we aftcrwards found. our 
ſuſpicions of their ſkill to be well grounded: however, 
they were very confident, and aſſured us, that the height of 
the mountains was itſelf an infallible mark of the harbour; 
the coaſt, as they pretended, though falfely, being generally 
low to the eaſtward and weſtward of it. | 
Being now in the track of the Manila galeon, it was a 
at doubt with us, as it was near the end of January, 
whether ſhe was or was not arrived ; but, examining our 
iſoners about it, they aſſured us, that ſhe was ſometimes 
nown to come in after the middle of February ; and they 
endeavoured to perſuade us, that the fire we had ſeen on 
ſhore was a proof that ſhe was yet at ſea ; it being cuſtom- 
ary, as they ſaid, to make uſe theſe fires as ſignals for 
her direction, when ſhe continued longer out than ordinary. 
On this reaſoning of our priſoners, ftrengthened by our 
propenſity to believe them in a matter which fo pleaſingly 
flattered our wiſhes, we reſolved to cruiſe for her ſome days; 
and we accordingly ſpread our ſhips at the diſtance of twelve 
leagues from the coaſt, in ſuch a manner that it was impoſ- 
ſible ſhe ſhould paſs us unobſerved ; however, not ſeeing 
her ſoon, we were at intervals inclined to ſuſpect that ſhe 
had gained her port already; and as we now. began to want 
a harbour to refreſh our people, the uncertainty. of our pre- 
ſent fituation gave us great uneaſineſs, and we were very 
ſolicitous to get ſome poſitive intelligence, which might 
either ſet us at liberty to conſult: our neceſſities if the galeon 
was arrived, or might animate us to continue our preſent 
cruiſe with chearfulneſs if ſhe was not. With this view 
the Commodore, after examining our prifoners very parti- 
cularly, reſolved to ſend a boat, under colour of the night, 
into the harbour of Acapulco, to ſee if the Mauila ſhip was 
there or not; one of the Indians being very poſitivxe that 
this might be done without the boat itſelf being diſcovered. 
To execute this enterprize, the barge was diſpatched the 6th 
of February, carrying a ſufcient crew and two officers, us 
alſo a Spaniſb pilot, with the Indian who had infifted on the 
facility of this project, and had undertaken io conduct it. 
ä Var 
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Our barge did not return to us again till the eleventh, 
when the officers acquainted Mr. A»/on, that, agreeable to 
our ſuſpicion, there was nothing like a harbour in the place 
where the Spani/h pilots had at firſt aſſerted Acapulco to lie; 
that, after they had ſatisfhed themſelves in this particular, they 
ſteered to the eaſtward, in hopes of diſcovering it, and had 
coaſted along ſhore thirty-two leagues; that in this whole 
range the met chiefly with ſandy beaches of a great length, 
over which the ſea broke with ſo much violence that it was 
impoſſible for a boat to land ; and at the end of their run 
they could juſt diſcover two paps at a very great diſtance to 
the eaſtward, which, from their appearance and their latitude, 
they concluded to be thoſe in the neighbourhood of Acapulco; 
but that, not having a ſufficient quantity of freſh-water and 
proviſion for their paſſage thither and back again, they were 
obliged to return to the Commodore, to acquaint him with 
their diſappointment. On this intelligence we all made fail 
to the ealtward, in order to get into the neighbourhood of 
that port; the Commodore being determined to ſend ths 
barge a ſecond time upon the ſame enterprize, when we 
were arrived within a moderate diſtance: accordingly the 
next day, which was the 12th of February, we being b 

that time conſiderably advanced, the barge was again it. 
patched, and particular inſtructions given ta the officers to 
preſerve themſelves from being ſeen from the ſhore. On the 
r3th, we eſpicd a high land to the eaſtward, which was firſt 
imagined to be that over the harbour of Acapulco; but we 
afterwards found that it was the high land of Seguateneio, 


where there is a ſmall harbour, of which: we ſhall have 


occaſion to make more ample mention hereafter, We 
waited ſix days, from the departure of our barge, without: 
any news of her, ſo that we began to be uneaſy for her 
ſafety; but on the 7th day, that is, on the 19th of Fe- 
bruary, ſhe returned; when the officers informed the Com- 
modore, that they had diſcovered the harbour of Acapulco, 
which they eſteemed to bear from us E. S. E. at lealt fifty 
leagues diſtant: that on the 17th, about two in the morn». 
ing, they were got within the [land that lies at the mouth 
of the harbour, and yet neither the Spa»; pilot, nor the 
Indian, could give them any information wizere they then 
were; but that, while they weie lying upon their oars in 
ſuſpenſe what to do, being ignorant that they were then at 
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the very place they ſought for, they diſcerned a ſmall light 
near the ſurface of the water, on which they inſtantly plied 
their paddles, and moving as filently as poſſible towards it, 
they found it to be a fiſhing canoe, which they ſurprized, 
with three Negroes that helonged to it. It ſeems the Ne- 
groes at firſt attemp:ed to jump over-board, and being ſo near 
the ſhore they could eaſily have ſwam to land + Han they 
were prevented by preſenting a piece at them, on which 
they readily ſubmitted, and were taken into the barge. 
The officers further added, that they had immediately turned 
the canoe adrift againſt the face of a rock, where it would 
inevitably be daſhed to pieces by the fury of the ſea : this 
they did to deceive thoſe who perhaps might be ſent from 
the town to ſearch after the canoe z> for, upon ſeeing ſeveral 
remains of a wreck, they would immediately conclude that 
the people on board her had been drowned, and would have 
no ſuſpicion of their having fallen into our hands. When 
the crew of the barge had taken this precaution, they ex- 
erted their utmoſt firength in pulling out to ſea, and by 
dawn of the day had gained ſuch an offing as rendered it 
impoſſible for them to be ſeen from the coaſt, > 
Having now gotten the three Negroes in our poſſeſſion, 
who were not ignorant of the tranſactions at Acapulcs, we 
were ſoon ſatished about the moſt material points which had 
long kept us in ſuſpenſe; on examining. them we found, 
that we were indeed diſappointed in our expectation of in- 
tercepting the galeon before her arrival at Acapulco; but we 
learnt other circumſtances, which {::!| revived our hopes, and 
which, we then conceived, would more than balance the 
opportunity we had already loſt : for though our Negroe 
priſoners informed us that the galeon arrived at Acapulco on 
our gth of January, which was about twenty days before we 
fell in with this coait ; yet they at the ſame time told us, 
that the galeon had delivered her cargo, and was taking in- 
water and proviſions in order to return, and that the Viceroy 
of Mexico had by proclamation fixed her departure from 
Acapulco to the 14th of March, N. S. This laſt news was 
moit joyſully received by us, ince we hid no doubt but ſhe 
mutt certainly fall into our hands, and it was much mere 
eligible to ſcize her on her return than it would have been 
to have taken her before her arriva), as the ſpect-s for which 
ſhe had ſold her cargo, and which ſhe woald now have on- 
board, would be prodigiouſly more to be ei eemed by us than 
the cargo itlelf; great part of which would have j er. ſhed on 
3 "a 
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our hands, and none of it could have been diſpoſed of by 
us at fo advantageous a mart as at Acapulco. 

Thus we were a ſecond time engaged in an eager expecta- 
tion of meeting this Manila ſhip, which, by the fame 


of its wealth, we had been taught to conſider as the moſt 


deſirable capture that was to be made on any part of the 
ocean; but, fince all our future projects will be in ſome ſort 
regulated with a vie to the poſſeſſion of this celebrated ga- 
leon, and fince the commerce which 1s carried on by means 
of theſe veſſels between the city of Manila and the port of 
Acapulco is perhaps the molt valuable, in proportion to its 
quantity, of any in the known world, I ſhall endeavour, in 
the enſuing chapter, to give as circumſtantial an account as 
I can of all the particulars relating thereto, both as it is a 
matter in which I coaccive the public to be in ſome degree 
intereſted, and as I flatter myſelf that, from the materials 
which have fallen into my hands, I am enabled to deſcribe 
it with more diſtinctneſs than has hitherto been done, at leaſt 

in our language. 
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CHAP, * \ 


An account of the commerce carried on between the city of 


Manila oz the [Hand of Luconia, and the port of Acapulco 


on the coaſt f Mexico. 


A BOUT the end of the 15th century, and the begin- 


ning of the 16th, the ſearching after new countries 
and new branches of commerce was the reigning paſſion 
among ſeveral of the European princes ; but thoſe who en- 
gaged molt deeply and fortunately in theſe purſuits were 
the Kings of Spain and Portugal; the firlt of them having 


diſcovered the immenſe and opulent Continent of America 


and its adjacent Iſlands; whilſt the other, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, had opened to his fleets a paſſage to the 
ſouthern coaſt of Aa, uſually called the Eaft Indies, and, by 
his ſettlements in that part of the globe, became poſſoſſed 
of many of the manufactures and natural productions with 
which it abounded, and which, for ſome ages, had been 
the wonder and delight of the more poliſhed and luxurious 
part of mankind. 1 
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In the mean time, theſe two nations of Spain and Por- 
tugal, who were thus proſecuting the ſame views, though 
in different quarters of the world, grew extremely jealous of 
each other, and became apprehenſive of mutual encroach- 
ments. And therefore, to quiet their jealouſies, and to en- 
able them with more tranquillity to purſue the propagation 
of the Catholic Faith in theſe diſtant countries (they having 
both of them given diſtinguiſhed marks of their zeal for 
their mother church, by their butchery of innocent Pagans), 
Pope Alexander VI. granted to the Sani Crown the pro- 
perty and dominion of all places, either already diſcovered, 
or that ſhould be diſcovered, an hundred leagues to the welt - 
ward of the Iſlands of Azores, leaving all the unknown 
countries to the eaſtward of this limit to the induſtry and 
diſpoſition of the Portugueſe; and this boundary being after- 
wards removed two hundred and fifty leagues more to the 
weſtward by the agreement of both nations, it was imagined 
that this regulation would have ſuppreſſed all the ſeeds of 
future conteſts; for the Spaniards preſumed, that the Por- 
tugue/e would be hereby prevented from meddling with their 
colonies in America; and the Por/2gueſe ſuppoſed that their 
Eaft Indian ſettlements, and particularly the Spice Iſlands, 
which they had then newly found out, were for ever ſecured 
from any attempts of the Span/+ nation. 

But it ſeems the infallibility of the Holy Father had, on 
this occaſion, deſerted him, and, for want of being more con- 
verſant in geograpliy, he had not forefeen that che Spaniards 
by purſuing their diſcoveries to the Weſt, and the Portuguc/e 
to the Eaſt, might at laſt meet with each other, and be again 
embroiled; as it actually happened within a few years atter- 
wards: for Ferdinand Magellan, an officer in the King of 
Portugal's ſervice, having received ſome difguſt from the 
court, either by the defalcation of his pay, or by having 
his parts, as he conceived, too cheaply coniidered, he en- 
tered into the ſervice of the King of Spain. As he appears 
to have been a man of ability, he was deſirous of ſignaliz- 
ing his talents in ſome enterprize,. which might prove ex- 
tremely vexatious to his former maſters, and might teach 
them to eſtimate his worth from the greatneſs of the miſchief . 
he brought upon tlzem ; this being the moſt obvious and na- 
tural turn of all fugitives, more eſpecially of thoſe, who, 
being really men of capacity, have quitted their country 
by reaſon of the ſmall account that has been made of them. 

f Magellan, 
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Magellan, in purſuance of theſe vindictive views, knowing 
that the Portugueſe conſidered their traffic to the Spice Iſlands 
as their moſt important acquiſition in the Eaſt, reſolved with 
himſelf to inſtigate the court of Spain to an attempt, which, 
by till puſhing their diſcoveries to the weltward, would 
give them a right to interfere both in the property and com- 
merce of thoſe renowned countries; and the King of Spain 
approving of this project, Magellan, in the year 151g, ſet 
ſail from the port of Sewz/, in order to carry this eaterprize 
into execution. He had with him a confiderable force, con- 
fiſting of five ſhips and twohundredand thirty- our men, with 
which he ſtood {or the coaſt of South America, and, ranging 
along ſhore, he at length, towards the end of Other, 
1520, had the good fortune to diſcover thote Straits, 
which have ſince been denominated from him, and which 
opened him a paſſage into the South Scat. This, which was 
the firſt part of his ſcheme, being thus happily accompliſhed, 
he, after ſome ſtay on the coaſt of Peru, ſet ſail again to the 
wellward, with a view of falling in with the Spice Iſlands. 
In this extenſive run a- croſs the Pacific ocean, he firſt diſco- 
vered the Ladrones or Ilarian Tilands; and continuing on 
his courſe, he at length reached the Philippine Iſlands, which 
are the moſt eaſtern part of Ala, where, venturing on ſhore 
in an hoſtile manner, and ſkirmiſhing with the Iadiant, he 
was flain. 

By the death of Magellan, his original project of ſecuring 
ſome of the Spice lands was defeated ; for thoſe who were 
left in command contented themſelves with ranging through 
them, and purchaſing ſome ſpices from the natives; after 
which they returned home round the cape of G:od Hape, be- 
ing the firſt ſhips which had ever ſurrounded this terraqueous 
globe; and thereby demonſt rated, by a palpable experiment, 
obvious to the groſſeſt and moſt vulgar capacity, the reality 
of. its long-diſputed ſpherical figure, 

But though Sanin did not hereby acquire the property of 
any of the Spice Iſlands, yet the diſcovery of the Philippines, 
made in this expedition, was thought too conſiderable to be 
neglected; ſince theſe were not far diſtant from thoſe places 
which produced ſpices, and were very well fituated for the 
Chineſe trade, and for the commerce of other parts of India. 
A communication therefore was ſoon eſtabliſned, and care- 
fully ſupported, between theſe Iſlands and the Spaniſh colo- 
nies on the coaſt of Pera; whence the city of Mau la (which. 
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In the mean time, theſe two nations of Spain and Por- 
tugal, who were thus proſecuting the ſame views, though 
in different quarters of the world, grew extremely jealous of 
each other, and became apprehenſive of mutual encroach- 
ments. And therefore, to quiet their jealoufies, and to en- 
able them with more tranquillity to purſue the propagation 
of the Catholic Faith in theſe diſtant countries (they having 
both of them given diſtinguiſhed marks of their zeal for 
their mother church, by their butchery of innocent Pagans), 
Pope Alexander VI. granted to the Spani/h Crown the pro- 
perty and dominion of all places, either already diſcovered, 
or that ſhould be diſcovered, an hundred leagues to the welt- 
ward of the Iſlands of Azores, leaving all the unknown 
countries to the eaſtward of this limit to the induſtry and 
diſpoſition of the Portugueſe; and this boundary being after- 
wards removed two hundred and fifty leagues more to the 
weſtward by the agreement of both nations, it was imagined 
that this regulation would have ſuppreſſed all the ſeeds of 
future conteſts; for the Spaniards preſumed, that the Por- 
tugue/e would be hereby prevented from meddling with their 
colonies in America; and the Por/2gc/e ſuꝑpoſed that their 
Eaſt Indian ſettlements, and particularly the Spice Iſlands, 
which they had then newly found out, were for ever ſecured 
from any attempts of the Spa nation, 

But it ſeems the infallibility of the Holy Father had, on 
this occafion, deſerted him, and, for want of being more con- 
verſant in geograpliy, he had not foreſeen that the Spaniards 
by purſuing their diſcoveries to the Weſt, and the Portuguc/e 
to the Eatt, might at laſt meet with each other, and be again 
embroiled; as it actually happened within a few years atter- 
wards: for Ferdinand Magellan, an officer in the King of 
Portugal's ſervice, having received ſome diſguſt from the 
court, either by the defalcation of his pay, or by having 
his parts, as he conceived, too cheaply coniidered, he en- 
tered into the ſervice of the King of Spain. As he appears 
to have been a man of ability, he was deſirous of fignaliz- 
ing his talents in ſome enterprize,. which might prove ex- 
tremely vexatious to his former maſters, and might teach 
them to eſtimate his worth from the greatneſs of the miſchief 
he brought upon them; this being the moſt obvious and na- 
tural turn of all fugitives, more eſpecially of thoſe, who, 
being really men of capacity, have quitted their country 
by reaſon of the ſmall account that has been made of them. 

Magellan, 
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Magellan, in purſuance of theſe vindictive views, knowing 
that the Portugueſe conſidered their traffic to the Spice Iſlands 
as their moſt important acquiſition in the Eaſt, reſolved with 
himſelf to inſtigate the court of Spain to an attempt, which, 
by ſtill puſhing their diſcoveries to the weltward, would 
give them a right to interfere both in the property and com- 
merce of thoſe renowned countries; and the King of Hain 
approving of this project, Magellan, in the year 1519, ſet 
ſail from the port of Sevil, in order to carry this enterprize 
into execution. He had with him a con ſiderable force, con- 
fiſting of five ſhips and two hundred and thirty- our men, with 
which he ftood ſor the coaſt of South America, and, ranging 
along ſhore, he at length, towards the end of Ohler, 
1520, had the good fortune to diſcover thoſe Straits, 
which have ſince been denominated from him, and which 
opened him a paſſage into the South Sas. This, which was 
the firſt part of his ſcheme, being thus happily accompliſhed, 
he, after ſome ſtay on the coaſt of Peru, ſet ſail again to the 
wellward, with a view of falling in with the Spice Iſlands. 
In this extenſive run a- croſs the Pacific ocean, he firſt diſco- 
vered the Ladrones or Ilarian Iflands ; and _— on 
his courſe, he at length reached the Philippine Iſlands, which 
are the moſt eaſtern part of Aa, where, venturing on ſhore 
in an. hoſtile manner, and ſkirmiſhing with the Tadian, he 
was flaun. 

By the death of Magellan, his original project of ſecuring 
ſome of the Spice Iſlands was defeated ; for thoſe who were 
left in command contented themſelves with ranging through 
them, and purchaſing tome ſpices from. the natives; after 
which they returned home round the cape of Good Hape, be- 
ing the firſt ſhips which had ever ſurrounded this terraqueous 
globe; and thereby demonſtrated, by a palpable experiment, 
obvious to the groſſeſt and moſt vulgar capacity, the reality 
of, its long-diſputed ſpherical figure, 

But though Spain did not hereby acquire the property of 
any of the Spies Iſlands, yet the diſcovery of the Philippines, 
made in this expedition, was thought too conſiderable to be 
neglected; ſince theſe were not far diſtant from thoſe places 
which produced ſpices, and were very well ſituated for the 
Chineſe trade, and for the commerce of other parts of India. 
A communication therefore was ſoon eſtabliſned, and care- 
fully ſupported, between theſe Ilands and the Spaniſh colo- 
ries on the coaſt of Pera; whence the city of Mau la (which 
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was built on the Iſland of Luconia, the chief of the Philip- 
fines) became in a ſhort time the mart for all Indian com- 
modities, which were bought up by the inhabitants, and 
were annually ſent to the South Seas, to be there vended on 
their account; and the returns of this commerce to Manila 
being principally made in filver, the place by degrees grew 
extremely opulent, and its trade fo far increaſed, as to en- 
gage the attention of the court of Hain, and to be frequently 
controled and regulated by royal ediQs. 

In the infancy of this trade, it was carried on from the 
port of Callao to the city of Marila, in which navigation 
the trade-wind continually favoured them; ſo that, notwith- 
landing theſe places were diſtant between three and four 
thouſend leagues, yet the voyage was often made in little 
more than two months ; but then the return from Manila 
was extremely troubleſome and tedious, and is ſaid to have 
ſometimes laſted above a twelve-month ; which, if they pre- 
tend to ply up within the limits of the trade wind, is not at 
all to be wondered at. Indeed, though it is aſſerted that, in 
their firſt voyages, they were ſo imprudent and unſkilful as to 
attempt this courſe, yet that route was ſoon laid aſide by the 
advice, as it is ſaid, of a Jeſuit, who perſuaded them to 
ſteer to the northward till they got clear of the trade-winds, 
and then, by the favour of the weſterly winds, which gene- 
rally prevail in high latitudes, to ſtretch away for the 
coaſt of California. This we know hath been the practice 
for at leaſt a hundred and ſixty years paſt ; as Sir Thomas Ca- 
ventiſh, in the year 1586, engaged off the South end of 
California a veſſel bound from Manila to the American coaſt. 
And it was in compliance with this new plan of navigation, 
and to ſhorten the run both backwards and forwards, that 
the ſtaple of this commerce to and'from Manila was re- 
moved from Callas on the coaſt of Peru, to the port of 
Acapulco on the coaſt of Mexico, where it continues fixed to 
this time. | 5 

Such was the commencement, and ſuch were the early re- 
gulations, of this commerce; but its preſent condition being 
a much more intereſting ſubject, I muſt beg leave to dwe! 
longer on this head, and to be indulged in a more particular 
narration, beginning with a deſcription of the Iſland of In · 
conia, and of the port and bay of Manila. 
The Ifland of Lucenia, though fituated in the latitude of 


15 North, is eſteemed to be in general extremely healthy, 
? N and 
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the water that is found upon it is ſaid to be the beſt in 
the world: it produces all the fruits of the warm climates, 
and abounds in a moſt excellent breed of horſes, ſuppoſed to 
be carried; thither firſt from Spain; it is very well jeated ſor 
the Indian and Chineſe trade; and the bay and port of Manila, 
which lies on its weltern ſide, is perhaps the molt remarkable 
on the whole globe, the bay being a large circular baſon, 
near ten leagues in diameter, great part of it entirely land- 
locked. On the caſt fide of this bay ſtands the city of Ma- 
nila, Which is large and populous ; and which, at the be- 

inning of this war, was only an open place, its principal 
Sn conſiſting in a ſmall fort, which was almoſt ſur- 
rounded on every ſide by houſes ; but they have lately made 
conſiderabie additious to its fortifications, though I have 
not yet learnt after what manner. The port peculiar to 
the city is called Cabite, and lies near two leagues to the 
ſouthward ; and in this port all the ſhips employed for the 
Acatulco trade are uſually ſtationed. As I have never ſeen 
but one engraved plan of this bay, and that in an uncom- 
mon colle &ion, I have added, in the thirty-third plate, a 
plan which fell into my hands, and which differs conſide- 
rably from that already publiſhed ; but I cannot pretend to 
decide which of the two is molt to be relied on. 

The city of Manila itſelf is in a healthy ſituation, is well 
watered, and is in the neighbourhood of a very fruitful and 
plentiful country; but as the priucipal buſineſs of this place 
is its trade to Acajulco, it lies under ſome diſadvantage, 
from the difficulty there is in getting to ſea to the eaſtward; 
for the paſlage is among I!lands and through channels, 
where the Spaniards, by reaſon of their unſkilfulneſs in ma- 
rine affairs, waſte much time, and are often in great dan- 
ger. Theſe inconveniencies will be better apprehended by 


the reader from the draught of the Ifland of Luconia, and of 


its neighbouring illes (Plate XXV Ith) which was taken from 
the enemy, and had been newly drawn and corrected but a 
ſhort time before. 

The trade carried on between this place to Chua, and differ- 
ent parts of Iadia, is principally for ſuch commodities as are 
intended to ſupply the kingdoms of Mexico and Peru. 
Theſe are, ſpices, a l ſorts of CVineſe ſilks and manufactures; 
particularly filk ſtockings, of which I have heard that no 
leſs than fifty thouſand pair were the uſual number ſhipped 
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in each cargo; vaſt quantities of Inatan ſtuffs, as callicoes, 
and chints, which are much worn in America, together with 
other minuter articles, as goldſmiths work, Sc. which is 
principally wrought at the city of Manila itſelf by the Chineſe; 
for it is ſaid there are at leaſt twenty thouſand Chine/e who 
conſtantly reſide there, either as ſervants, manufacturers, 
or brokers. All theſe different commodities are collected at 
Manila, thence to be tranſported annually in one or more 
ſhips to the port of Acapulco, in the kingdom of Mexico. 

This trade to Acapulco is not laid open to all the inhabi- 
tants of Manila, but is confined by very particular regu- 
lations, ſomewhat analogous to thoſe by which the trade 
of the regiſter ſhips from Cagiz to the Veſt Indies is 
reſtrained. The ſhips employed herein are found by the 
King of Spain, who pays the officers and crew ; and the 
tunnage is divided into a certain number of bales, all of the 
ſame ſize: theſe are diſtributed amongſt the Convents at 
Manila, but principally to the Jeſuits, as a donation to ſup- 

rt their miſſions for the propagation of the Catholic 
Faith ; and the Convents have thereby a right to embark 
ſuch a quantity of goods on board the Manila ſhip as the 
tunnage of their bales amounts to; or, if they chuſe not to be 
concerned in trade themfelves, they have the power of 
ſelling this privilege to others : nor is it uncommon, when 
the merchant to whom they ſell their ſhare is unprovided of 
a ſtock, for the Convents to lend him conſiderable ſums of 
money on bottomry. 

The trade is by the royal edicts limited to a certain value, 
which the annual cargo ought not to exceed. Some Spari/h 
manuſcripts, I have ſeen, mention this limitation to be 
600,000 dollars : but the annual cargo does certainly ſure 
paſs this ſum; and, though it may be difficult to fix its 
exact value, yet from many compariſons I conclude that 
the return cannot be much ſhort of three millions of 
dollars. 

As it is ſufliciently obvious that the greateſt ſhare of the 
treaſure returned from Acapulco to Manila does not remain 
in that place, but is again diſperſed into different parts of 
Irdia; and as all Eurepean nations have generally eſteemed 
it good policy to keep their American ſettlements in an im- 
mediate dependance on their mother country, without per- 
mitting them to carry on directly any gainful traffic with 
other powers; theſe conliderations have occaſioned many 

remon- 
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remonſtrances to be preſented to the court of Spain, againſt 
this Indian trade allowed to the kingdom of Mexico. It 
has been urged, that the ſilk manufactures of Valencia and 
other parts of Spain are hereby greatly prejudiced, and the 
linens carried — Cadix much injured in their ſale; ſince 
the Chine/e ſilks, coming almoſt directly to Acapulco, can be 
afforded conſiderably cheaper there than any European manu. 
factures of equal goodneſs; and the cotton from the Coro- 
mondel coaſt make the European linens nearly uſeleſs ; fo 
that the Manila trade renders both Mexico and Peru leſs de- 
pendant upon Spain for a ſupply of their neceſſities than they 
ought to be, and exhauſts thoſe countries of a conſiderable 
quantity of ſilver, the greateſt part of which, were this trade 
prohibited, would center in Spain, either in payment for 
Spaniſh commodities, or in gains to the Span; merchants ; 
whereas now the only advantage which ariſes from it is, 
the enriching the Jeſuits, and a few particular perſons be. 
ſides, at the other extremity of the world, Theſe argu- 
ments did ſo far influence Don Jo/eph Patinbo, who was for- 
merly prime miniſter, and an enemy to the Jeſuits, that, 
about the year 1725, he had reſolved to abolith this trade, 
and to have permitted no Indian commodities to be in- 
troduced into any of the Spaniſß ports in the * Indies, 
except ſuch as were brought thither by the regiſter ſhips 
from Eurofe. But the powerful intrigues of the Jeſuits pre- 
vented this regulation from taking place. 

This trade from Manila to Acapulco, and back again, is 
uſually carried on in one or at moſt two annual ſhips, which 
ſet ſail from Maxila about Fuly, and arrive at Acapulco in 
the December, Faruary, or February following; and, having 
there diſpoſed of their effects, return for Manila ſome time in 
March, where they generally arrive in Fane; ſo that the 
whole voyage takes up very near an entire year : for this 
reaſon, though there is often no more than one ſhip freighted 
at a time, yet there is always one ready for the ſea when the 
other arrives; and therefore the commerce at Manila is pro- 
vided with three or four ſtout ſhips, that in caſe of any ac- 
cident the trade may not be ſuſpended. The largeſt of theſe 
ſhips, whoſe name I have not learnt, is deſcribed as little 
leſs than one of our firſt-rate men of war; and indeed ſhe 
muſt be of an enormous ſize; as it is known, that when 
ſhe was employed with other ſhips from the ſame port, to 
cruiſe for our China trade, ſhe had no leſs than twelve e 
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dred men on board, 'Their other ſhips, though far inferior 
in bulk to this, yet are ſtout large veſſels, of the burthen of 
twelve hundred tun and upwards, and uſually carry from 
three hundred and fifty to fix hundred hands, paſſengers in- 
cluded, with fifty odd guns. As theſe are all King's ſhips, 
commiſſioned and paid by him, there is uſually one amongſt 
the Captains ſtiled General; and he carries the royal ſtandard 
of Spain at the main- top gallant-maſt-head, as we ſhall more 


particularly obſerve. hereafter. 


And now, having deſcribed the city and port of Manila, 
and the ſhipping employed by its inhabitants, it is neceſſary 
to give a more circumſtantial detail of the navigation from 
thence to Acapulcc. The ſhip, having received her cargo on 
board, and being fitted for the ſea, generally weighs from 
the mole of Cabite about the middle of July, taking the ad- 
vantage of the weſlerly monſoon, which then ſets in. It 
appears, by the chart already referred to, that the getting 
through the channel called the Buccadero, to the eaſtward, 
muſt be a troubleſome navigation, and in fact it is ſome- 
times the end of Auguſt before they compleat it. When they 
have cleared this paſſage, and are diſentangled from the 
Hlands, they and to the northward of the eaſt, till they 
arrive in the latitude of thirty degrees or upwards, where 
they expect to meet with weſterly winds, before which they 
ſtretch away for the coaſt of California. To give a better 
idea of the track which they hold in this navigation, I have 
inſerted, towards the latter end of the third book, the copy 
of a manuſcript chart that was taken on board one of theſe 
ſhips, on which I have laid down the particular route of this 
veſſel, both in her paſſage from Mania to Acapuice, and 
from Acapulco back again, In this chart (as it was drawn 
— the uſe of the ©arz General) there are contained all 
the diſcoveries the Manila fliips have at any time made in 
traverſing the vaſt ocean between the Philippine Iſlands and 
the coaſt of Mexico ; whence it appears how minute and in- 
conſiderable thoſe fragments of land are, which lie diſperſed 
in that prodigious ſea, It is indeed moſt remarkable, that, 
by the concurrent teſtimony of all the Spani/ navigators, 
there is not one port, nor even a tolerable road, as yet found 
out betwixt the Phil;ppine Iſlands and the coaſt of California; 
ſo that, from the time the Manila ſhip firſt loſes fight of land, 
ſhe never leis go her anchor till the arrives on the coaſt of 


Califernia, and very often not till ſhe gets to its ſouthermoſt 
extie- 
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extremity. As this voyage is rarely of leſs than ſix months 
continuance, and the ſhip is deep laden with merchandize 
and crowded with people, it may appear wonderful how 
they can be ſupplied with a ſtock of freſh water for ſo long a 
time. The method of procuring it is indeed extremely ſin- 
gular, and deſerves a very particular recital, 

It is well known to thoſe who are acquainted with the 
Spani/h cultoms in the Scuth Seas, that their water is pre- 
ſerved on ſhip-board, not in caſks, but in earthen jars, which 
in ſome ſort reſemble the large oil jars we often ſee in Europe. 
When the Mani/a ſhip firſt puts to ſea, ſhe takes on board a 
much greater quantity of water than can be ſtowed between 
decks, and the jars which contain it are hung all about the 
ſhrovds and ſtays, fo as to exhtbit at a diſtance a very odd 
appearance. 'ihough it is one convenience of their jars that 
they are much more manageable than caſks, and are liable 
to no leakage, unleſs they are broken; yet it is ſufficiently 
obvious, that a fix, or even a three month ſore of water, 
could never be ſtowed in a ſhip ſo loaded, by any manage- 
ment whatever; and therefore, without tome other ſupply, 
this navigation could not be performed, A ſupply, indecd, 
they have; but the reliance upon it ſeems at firit fight ſo 
extremely precarious, that it is wonderful ſuch numbers 
would riſque the periſhing' by the moſt terrible of all deatlis, 
on the expectation of ſo caſual a relief, In ſhort, their only 
method of recruiting their water is by the rains, which they 
meet with between the latitudes of 30 and 40 North, and 
which they are always prepared to catch. or this purpoſe 
they take to ſea with them a great number of mats, which, 
whenever the rain deſcends, they range ſlopingly againlt the 
gunwale, from one end of the ſſp to the other, their lower 
edges reiting on a large ſplit bamboe; whence all the water 
which falls on the mats drains into the bamboc, and by 
this, as a trough, is conveyed into a jar: and this method 
of furniſhing themſelves with water, however accidental 
and extraordinary it may at firlt ſight appear, hath never 
been known to fail them; but it hath been common tor them, 
when their voyage is a little longer than uſual, to fil all 
their water jars ſeveral times over, 

However, though their dittreiies for freſh water are much 
ſhore of what might be expected in fo tedious a navigation z 
yet there are other inconventences generally atteadant upon 
a long continuance at ſea, from which they are nut exempt. 3 
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; The principal -of theſe is the ſcurvy, which ſometimes 
rapes with extreme violence, and deſtroys great numbers of 
| the people ; but at other times their paſſage to Acapulco (of 
which alone I would be here underſtood to ſpeak) is per- 
4 formed with little loſs. 

The length of time employed in this paſſage, ſo much 
| beyond what uſually occurs in any other known navigation, 
q is perhaps in part to be imputed to the indolence and un- | 
ſKilfolneſs of the Span ſailors, and to an unneceſſary degree | 


# of caution, on pretence of the great riches of the veſſel; for it 
. is ſaid, that they rarely ſet their main-ſail in the night, and 
often lie-by unneceſſarily. Thus much 1s certain, that the 
9 inſtructions given to their Captains (which I have ſeen) ſeem 
1 to have been drawn up by ſuch as were more apprehenſive 
i of too ſtrong a gale, though favourable, than of the incon- 
veniencies and mortality attending a lingering and tedious 
voyage: for the Captain is particularly ordered to make 
| his paſſage in the latitude of 40 degrees, if poſſible, and to 


[ 
| be extremely careful to ſtand no farther to the northward 
; than is abſolutely neceſſary for the getting a weſterly wind, | 
i This, according to our conceptions, appears to be a very | 

in the higher latitudes the weſterly winds are much ſteadier 


and briſker, than in the latitude of 40 degrees. Indeed 
the u hole conduct of this navigation ſeems liable to very 
great cenſure : fince, if inſtead of ſteering E. N. E. into 
tne latitude of 30 degrees, they at firſt ſtood N. E. or 
even ſtill more northerly, into the latitude of 40 or 45 de- 
grees, in part of which coaſt the trade-winds would greatly 
aſſiſt them, I doubt not but by this management they might 
conſiderably contract their voyage, and perhaps perform it 
in half the time, which is now allotted for it. This may 
in ſome m:aſure be deduced from their own journals; ſince 
in thoſe I have ſeen, it appears, that they are often a month 
or tix wee<ss after their laying the land, before they get into 
the latitude of 3o degrees ; whereas, with a more northerly 
cour.e, it might eaſily be done in Jeſs than a fortnight, 
Now, when they were once well advanced to the northward, 

| the welterly winds would ſoon blow them over to the coaſt 
4 of Cal fornia, and they would be thereby freed from the 
| other embarraſments to which they are at preſent ſubjected, 
only at the expence of rough ſca and a ſtiff gale, This is 
not merely matter of ſpeculat;on; for I am credibly in- 
: tormed 


abſurd reſtriction ; ſince it can ſcarcely be doubted, but that | 
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formed that, about the year 1721, a French ſhip, by pur- 
ſuing this courſe, ran from the coaſt of China to the valley 
of Vanderas, on the coaſt of Mexico, in leſs than fifty days; 
but it was ſaid, that, notwithſtanding the ſhortneſs of her 
paſſage, ſhe ſuffe ed prodigiouſly by the ſcurvy, ſo that ſhe 
had only four or five of her crew remaining alive when ſhe 
arrived in America. 

However, I ſhall deſcant no longer on the probability of 
performing this voyage in a much ſhorter time, but thall 
content myſelf with reciting the actual occurrences of the 
preſent navigation. The Marla ſhip, having ſtood fo far ta 
the northward as to mect with a wefterly wind, ftretches 
away nearly in the ſame latitude for the coaſt of California; 
and when ſhe has run into the long:tude of about 100 
degrees from Cape Eſþiritu Santo, ſhe generally finds a plant 
floating on the ſea, which, being called Porra by the Sani- 
ards, is, I preſume, a ſpecies of fea leek. On the fight 
of this plant, they elteem themſelves ſufficiently near the Ca- 


Fornian ſhore, and immediately ſtand to the ſouthward ; and 


they rely ſo much on this circumſtance, that, on the firſt 
diſcovery of the plant, the whole ſhip's company chaunt a 
folemn Te Deum, eltecming the difficulties and hazerds of 
their paſſage to be now at an end ; and they conſtantly correct 
their longitude thereby, without ever coming within ſight of 
land. After falling in with theſe S1Gxs, as they denomi- 
nate them, they ſteer to the ſouthward, without endeavour- 
ing to approach the coaſt, till they have run into a lower 
lantude ; for as there are many Iſlands, and ſome ſhoals ad- 
jacent to California, the extreme caution of the 85a; na- 
vigators renders them very apprehenſtve of being engaged 
with the land; however, when they draw near its ſouthern 
extremity, they venture to hale in, both fer the fake of 
making Cape Sz. Lucas to aſcertain the reckoaing, and allo 
to receive intelligence from the Irdian inhabitants, whether 
or no there are any enemies on the coaſt; and this laft cir- 
cumſtance, which is a particular article in the Captain's in- 
ſtructions, obliges us to mention the late proceedings of the 
jeſuits among the Californian Indians. 

Since the ſirſt diſcovery of Cai:forna, there have been 
various wandering Miſſionaries who have viſited it at different 
times, though to little perpoſe ; but of late years the [efuits, 
encouraged and ſupported by a large donation from the Mar - 
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quis de Valiro, a molt munificent bigot, have fixed them- 
ſelves upon the place, and have there eſtabliſhed a very con- 
fiderable miſſion, Their principal ſettlement lies juſt within 
Cape St. Lucas, where they have collected a great number 
of ſavages, and have endeavoured to inure them to agricul- 
ture and other mechanic arts: nor have their efforts been 
altogether ineffectual; for they have planted- vines at their 
ſettlements with very good ſucceſs, ſo that they already 
make a conſiderable quantity of wine, which begins to be 
eſteemed ia the neighbouring kingdom of Mexico; it re- 
ſembling in flavour the inferior ſorts of Madera. 

The Jeſuits then being thus firmly rooted on California, 


they have already extended their juriſdiction quite acroſs” 


the country from ſea to tea, and are endeavouring to ſpread 
their influence farther to the northward ; with which view they 
have made ſeveral expeditions up the gulf between Cal;/or- 
nia and Mexico, in order to diſcover the nature of the adja- 
cent countries, all which they hope hereafter to bring un- 
der their power. And being thus occupicd in advancing 
the intereſt of their ſociety, it is no wonder it ſome ſhare of 
attention is engaged about the ſecurity of the Mani/a ſhip, in 
which their Convents at Manila are ſo deeply concerned. 
For this purpoſe there are retreſhments, as fruits, wine, wa- 
ter, &c. conſtantly kept in readineſs for her; and there is 
beſides care taken at Cape &. Lucas, to look out for any ſhip 
of the enemy, which might be cruiſing there to intercept 
her; this being a ſtation where ſhe is conſtantly expected, 
and where ſhe has been often waited for and fought with, 
though generally with little ſucceſs, In conſequence then of 
the meaſures mutually ſettled between the Jeſuits of Manila 
and their brethren at California, the Captain of the galeon 
is ordered to fall in with the land to the northward of Cape 
St. Lucas, where the inhabitants are directed, on ſight of 
the veſſel, to make the proper ſignals with fires. On diſ- 
covering thele fires, the Captain 1s to ſend his launch on 
More with twenty men, well armed, who are to carry with 
them the letters from the convents at Manila to the Cali- 
drria Miſſioners, and are to bring back the refreſhments 
which will be prepared for the ſhip, and likewiſe intelligence 
whether or ro there are enemies on the coaſt. If the Cap- 
tain finds, from the acconnt which is ſent kim, that he has 


nothing to fear, he tz directed to proceed for Cape S:. h_ 
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and thence to Cape Corientes, after which he is to coalt it 
along for the port of Acapulco. 

The moſt uſual time of the arrival of the galeon at Aca- 
pulco is towards the middle of '7 arnary ; but this naviga- 
tion is ſo uncertain, that ſhe ſometimes gets in a mouth 
ſooner, and at other times has been detained at fea above a 
month longer. The port of Acapulco is by much the fe- 
cureſt and fiaeſt in all the northern part of the Pac Ocean, 
being, as it were, a bafon ſurrounded' by very high mountains; 
but the town is a moſt wretched place, and extremely un- 
healthy, for the air about it is fo pent up by the hills that it 
has ſcarcely any circulation. Acaprilco is beſides deſtitute of 
freſh water, except what is brought from a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, and is in all reſpects ſo 1nconvenient, that, except at 
the time of the mart, Whilſt the Manila galcon is in the port, 
it is almoſt deſerted. To compenſate in ſome meaſure for 
the ſnhortaeſs of this deſcription, I have inſerted, in the fame 
plate with the bay of Maxila abovementioned, a plan of 
this town, ànd of its port and citadel, in which are likewiſe 
drawn the new works which were added on their firit imel- 
ligence of the equip nent of our ſquadron. As this plan 
was taken from the Spaniards, | cannot aniwer for its accu- 
racy ; but having ſeen two or three other Span; draughts 
of the place, 1 conceive, by comparing them toge: her, 
that this I have here inſerted is not very diſtant from 
the truth, 

When the galeon arrives in this port, ſhe is generally 
moored on its weſtern fide to the two trees marked in the 
plan, and her cargo is delivered with all poſſible expedition. 
And now the town of Acapulco, from almoſt a ſolitude, is 
immediately thronged with Merchants from all parts of the 
kingdom of Mexico. The cargo being landed and diſpoſed 
of, the ſilver and the goods intended for Manila are taken 
on board, together with proviſions and water, and the ſhip 
prepares to put to ſea with the utmoſt expedition, There 
is indeed no time to be loſt; for it is an expreſs order to the 
Captain to be out of the port of Acapulco on his return, before 
the firſt day of April, N. S. | 

Having mentioned the goods intended for Manila, I 
muſt obſerve, that the principal return .is always made 
in filver, and conſequently the reſt of the cargo is bat of 
little account; the other articles, beſides the ſilver, 
being ſome cochineal and a few ſweetmeats, the pro- 
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duce of the American ſettlements, together with European 


millinery ware for the women at Manila, and ſome Spani/ 
wines, ſuch as tent and ſherry, which are intended for - 
the uſe of their prieſts in the adminiſtration of the Sa- 
crament. 

And this difference in the cargo of the ſhip to and from 
Manila occaſions a very remarkable variety in the manner 
of equipping her for theſe two different voyages: for the 
gaicon, when ſhe ſets fail from Manila, being deep laden 
with variety of bulky goods, ſhe has not the conveniency of 
mounting her lower tier of guns, but carries them in her 
hold, till ſhe draws near Cape Sz. Zucas, and is apprehenſive 
of an enemy. Her hands too are as few as is conſfilent 
with the ſafety of the ſhip, that ſhe may be leſs peſtered by 
the ſtowage of proviſions: but, on her return from Acapulco, 
as her Cargo lies in leſs room, her lower tier is (or ought 
to be) always mounted before ſhe leaves the port, and her 
crew is augmented with a ſupply of faitors, and with one or 
two companies of foot, which are intended to zeinforce the 
garrifon at Manila. Beſides, there being many merchants 
who take their paſſage to Manila on board the galeon, her 
whole number of hands on her return is uſually little ſhort 
of ſix hundred, all which are eaſily provided for, by reaſon 
of the ſmali ſtowage neceſſary for the ſilver. 

The galeon being thus fitted in order to her return, the 
Captain, on leaving the port of Acapulco, ſteers for the la- 
ritude of 13% or 14®, and then continues on that parallel, 
vill be gets fight of the Iſland of Guam, one of the Ladrones, 
In this run the Captain is particularly directed to be careful 
of the ſhoals of Sz. Bartho'om-av, and of the Ifland of Gaſpa- 
rico. He is alſo told in his inſtructions, that, to prevent 
his paſſing the Laarones in the dark, there are orders given 
that, through all the month of Jure, fires ſhall be lighted 
every night on the higheſt part of Guam and Rota, and kept 
in till the morning. 

At Guam there is a ſmall Spaniſb garriſon (as will be 
more particularly mertioned hereafter) purpoſely intended 
to ſecure that place for the re{reſhment of the galeon, and 
10 yield her all the aſſiſtance in their power. However, the 
danger of the road at Guam is ſo great, that, though the 
galcon is ordered to call there, yet ſhe rarely ſtays above a 
day or two; but, getting her wateer and refreſhments 
on board az ſoon as poſſible, ſhe fteers away — for 

ape 
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Cape Eppiritu Santo, on the Iſland of Samal. Here the 
Captain is again ordered to lock out for ſignals; and he is 
told that centinels will be poſted, not only on that Cape, but. 
lizewiſe in Catan.!ammas, Baliſau, Berrilorongo, and on the 
Iſland of Baton. Theſe ceutinels are inſtructed to make 
a fire when they diſcover the ſhip, which the Coptain 18 
carefully to obſerve; for if, after this firſt fire js extisguithes,”, 
he perceives that four or more are | ghted up again, he 15% 
then to conclude that there are enemies on the coaſt; and 
on this he is immediately to endeavour to ſpeak with the 
centinel on ſhore, and to procure from him more particular” 
intelligence of their force, and of the ſtation they cruile 
in; purſuant to which he is to regulate his conduct, an is. 
endeavour to gain ſome ſecure port amongſt thoſe Iſlands, 
without coming in ſight of the enemy; and in caſe he ſhould 
be diſcovered when in port, and ſhould be apprehenſive of 
an attack, he muſt land his treaſore, and mult take ſome of 
his artillery on ſhore for its defence, not neglecting to ſcud 
frequent and particular accounts to the city of Maxila of all 
that paſſes, But if, after the firſt fire on ſhore, the Cap- 
tain obſerves that two others only are made hy the centinels, 
he is then to conclude that there is nothing to fear ; and le 
is to purſue his courſe without interruption, making the bell. 
of his way to the port of Cadbize, which is the port to the 
city of Mari/a, and the conſtant ſtation for all ſhips em- 
ployed in this commerce to Acapulco. 
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Our cruiſe off the port of Acapulco, Ar the Manila ip; 


HAVE already mentioned, in the ninth chapter, that 
1 the return of our barge from the port of Acapulco, where 
ſhe had ſurprized three Negro fiſhermen, gave us inex- 
preſiible ſatisſaction; as we learnt from our priſoners, that 
the galeon was then preparing to put to ſea, and that her 
departure was fixed by an edict of the Viceroy of Mexico, 
to the 14th of March, N. S. that is, to the 3d of March, 


according to our reckouing. 
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What related to this Manila ſhip being the matter to 
which we were moſt attentive, it was neceſſarily the frlt article 
of our examination; but, having ſatisſied ourſelves upon this 
head, we then indulged our curioſity in enquiring aſter 
other news; when the priſoners informed vs, that they had 
received intelligence at Hatice, of our having plundered 
ard burnt the town of Paita; ard that, on this occaſion, the 
Governor of Acatulco had augmented the fortiſicz tions of the 
Plate, and bad taken ſeveral precautions to prevent us frem , 
iorcing our way into the harbour: that, in particular, he 
bad planted a guard on the Iſland which lies at the barbour's 
mouth, and that this guard had been withdrawn but two 
nights before the arrival of our barge ; ſo that, had the barge 
ſucceeded in ber firſt attempt, or had ſhe arrived at the port 
the {ccond time two days ſooner, ſhe could ſcarcely have 
avoided been ſeized on; or, if the had eſcaped, it muſt have 
been with the loſs of the greateſt part of her crew, as ſhe 
would have been under the fire of the guard before ſhe had 
kiown her danger, 

The withdrawing of this gvard was a circumſlance that 
gave us much plcaiure, fince it ſecmed to demontirate not 
only that the enemy had not as yet diſcovered us, but like» 
wiie that they had now no farther apprehenſions of our vi- 
ſiting their coaſt, Indeed the priſoners aſſured us, that they 
had no knowledge of our being in thoſe ſeas, and that they 
had therefore flattered themſelves that, in the long interval 
from our taking of Paita, we had ſteered another courſe: 
but we did not conſider the opinion of theſe Negro priſoners 
as ſo authentic a proof of our being hitherto concealed, as 
the withdrawing of the guard from the harbour's mouth; 
for this, being the action of the Governor, was of ail argu- 
merits the moſt convincing, as he might be ſuppoſed to 
have intelligence, with which the reſt of the inhabitants were 
; unacquainted. a 
| _ Sa::5fied therefore that we were undiſcovered, and that 
: the day was fixed for the departure of the galeon from 
| Acapulco; we made all neceſſary preparations, and waited 
with the utmoſt impatience for the important moment. As 
it was the 19th of February when the barge returned and 
brought us our intelligence, and the galeon was not to fail 
till the 3d of March; the Commodore reſolved to continue 
the greateſt part of the intermediate time on his Preſent 
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{tation, to the weſtward of Acapulco, conceiving that in this 
ſituation there would be leſs danger of his being ſeen from 
the ſhore, which was the only circumſlance that could de- 
prive us of the immenſe treaſure on which we had at pre- 
ſent ſo eagerly fixed our thoughts. During this interval, 
we were employed in ſcrubbing and cleanſing our ſhips 
bottoms, in bringing them into their moſt advantageous 
trim, and regulating the orders, ſignals, and poſitions, to 
be obſerved, when we ſhould arrive off Acapulco, and the 
time appointed for the departure of the galeon ſhould 
draw nigh. 

It was on the firſt of March we made the high lands, 
uſually called the paps, over Acapulco, and got with all poſ- 
ſible expedition into the ſituation preſcribed by the Com- 
modore's orders. The diſtribution of our {quadron on this 
occaſion, both for the intercepting the galeon, and for 
avoiding a diſcovery from the ſhore, was ſo very judicious, 
that it well merits to be diſtinctly deſcribed. The order of 
it was thus: the Centurion brought the paps over the har- 
bour to bear N. N. E. at fifteen leagues diſtance, which was 
a ſufficient ofting to prevent our being ſeen by the enemy. 
To the weſtward of the Centurion there was ſtationed the 
Carmelo, and to the eaſtward the TryaPs prize, the Glouceſter, 
and the Carmin. Theſe were all ranged in a circular line, 
and each ſhip was three leagues diſtant from the next; fo 
that the Carmel» and the Carmin, which were the two ex- 
tremes, were twelve leagues removed from each other ; 
And as the paleon could, without doubt, be diſcerned at 
ſix leagues diltance from either extremity, the whole ſweep 
of our {quadron, within which nothing could paſs undiſco- 
vered, was at leait twenty-four leagues in extent; and yet 
we were ſo connected by our ſignals, as to be eaſily and 
{ſpeedily informed of what was ſeen in any part of the line. 
To render this diſpoſition ſtill more compleat, and to prevent 
even the poſſibility of the galeon's eſcapiug us in the night, the 
two cutters belonging to the Centurion and the Gloveefer were 
both manned and ſent in ſhore, and commanded to lie all day at 
the diſtance of four or five leagues from the entrance of the 
port, where, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, they could not 
poſſibly be diſcovered ; but in the night they were directed to 
ſtand nearer to the harbour's month, and, as the light of the 
morning approached, to come back again to their day- poſts. 


When the cutters ſhould firſt diſcera the Manila ſhip, one of 
Ls them 
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them was to return to the ſquadron, and to make a ſignal, 
whether the galcon ſtood to the caſtward or the weſt- 
ward; whilſt the other was to follow the galeon at a di- 
ftance, and if it grew dark, to direct the ſquadron in their 
chace, by ſhewing falſe fires. The particular ſituation of 
each Hip and of the cutters, and the bearings from each 
other, Which they were to obſerve in order to keep their 
ftation, will be better underſtood by the delineation exhi- 
bited in the XXVLth plate; a draught of which was de- 
livered to each of the Commanders at the ſame time with 
their orders. 

Beſides the care we had taken to prevent the galeon from 
paſſing by us unobſerved, we had not been inattentive to 
the means of engaging her to advantage when we came up 
with her; for, conſidering the thinneis of our crews, and 
the vaunting accounts given by the Spaniards of her ſize, 
her guns, and her ſtrength, this was a conſideration not to 
be neglected: as we ſuppoſed that none of our ſhips but 
the Centurion and Gloucefler were capable of lying along ſide 
of her, we took on board the Centurion all the hands belong- 
ing to the Carmelo and Carmin, except what was juſt ſuffi · 
cient to navigate thoſe ſhips; and Captain Saunders was 
ordered to ſend from the Tryal's prize ten Eagliſtmen, and as 
many Negroes, to reinforce the crew of the G/aucfer, At 
the ſame time, for the encouragement of our Negroes, of 
which we had a conſiderable number on board, we promiſed 
them, that on their good behaviour they ſhould have their free- 
dom. As they had been almoſt every day trained to the ma- 
nagement of the great guns for the two preceding months, 
they were very well qualified to be of ſervice to us; and from 
their hopes of liberty, and in return for the kind uſage they 
had met with amongſt us, they ſeemed diſpoſed to exert i; 
themſelves to the utmoſt of their power, whenever we 
10 $:ou1d have occaſion for them. ö 
Being thus prepared ſor the reception of the galeon, we 

expected with the utmoſt impatience the often- mentioned 
zd of Merch, the day hxed for her departure. No ſooner N 
i did that day dawn, than we wee all of us molt eagerly en- | 
guged in koking out towards Acapulco, from whence nei- 
ther the catual duties on board nor the calls of hunger 
could caſily divert our eyes; and we were ſo ſtrangely pre- 
poſieſſed with the certainty of our intelligence, and with 
an afurarce of her coming out of port, that ſome or other 


amongtt. 
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amongſt us were conſtantly imagining that they diſcovered: 


one of our cutters returning with a fignal ; but, to our ex- 
treme vexation, both this day and the ſucceeding night 
paſſed over without any news of the galeon; however, ve 
did not yet deſpair, but were all heartily diſpoſed to flatter 
ourſelves that ſome unforeſeen accident had intervened, 
which might have put off her departure for a few days; and 
ſuggeſtions of this kind occurred in plemy, as we knew 
that the time fixed by the Viceroy for her failing was often 
prolonged on the petition of the merchants of Mexico. 


Thus we kept up our hopes, and did not ab:te of our vi- 


gilance; and as the 7th of March was Sunday, the begin- 
ning of Paſſion-week, which is obſerved by the Papiſts with 
great ſtrictneſs, a total ceſſation from all kinds of labour, ſo 


that no ſhip is permitted to ſtir out of port during the 


whole week, this quieted our apprehenſions for ſome time, 
and diſpoſed us not to expect the galeon till the week 
ſo!lowing. On the Fridzy1n this week our cutters returned 


to us, and the officers on board them were very confident: 


that the galeon was ſtill in port; for that ſte could not pol- 


hbly have come out but they mult have ſeen her. The 


Miuday morning following, that is, on the 15th of Merch, 
the cutters were again diſpatched to their old ſtation, and 


our hopes were once more indulged in as ſanguine prepoſ- 


le ſſions as before; but in a week's time our eagerneſs was 
greatly abated, and a general dejection and deſpondency 


took place in its room. It is true, there were fome few 


amongſt us who ſtill kept up their ſpirits, and were very 
ingenious in finding out reaſons to ſatisfy themſelves, that 
the diſappointment we had hitherto met with had only been 
occaſioned by a caſual delay of the galron, which a few dag s 
would remove, and not by a total ſuſpenſion of her de- 
parture for the whole ſeaſon 3 but theſe ſpeculations were 
not adopted by the generality of our people; for they 
were perſuade, that the enemy had, by ſome accident, 
diſcovered our being upon the coaſt, and had therefore laid 
an embargo on the galeon till the next year: and indeed 
his perſuaſion was but too well founded; for we afterward: 


l-arnt that our barge, when ſent on the diſcovery of the 


port of Acapulcz, had been ſeen from the ſhore ; and ri:3t 


| this circumſtance (no embarkations but canoes ever fre- 
quenting that coat) was to them a ſufficient proof of the. 
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neizhbourhood of our ſquadron; on which they ſtopped 
the gajeon till the ſucceeding year, 

The Commodore himſelt, though he declared not his 
opinion, was yet in his own thoughts apprehenſive that we 
vue diſcovered, and that the departurture of the galcon was 
put off; and he had, in conſcquence of this opinion, formed 
a plan tor poſſeſſing himſelf of Acapulco; beciuſe he had no 
doubt but the treaſure as yet remained in the town, even 
though the orders ter diſpatching of the galeon were counter. 
manded. Indeed the place was too well defended to be 
carried by an open attempt; ſince, beſides the garriſon and 
the crew of the galeon, there were in it at leaſt a thouſand 
men well armed, who had marched thither as guards to the 
treaſure, ben it was brought down from the city of Mexico ; 
for the reads thereabouts are ſo much infeſted either by 
independent Indians or fugitives, that the Spaniards never 
truſt the ſilver without an armed force to protect it. Be- 
ſides, had the ſtrength of the place been leſs confiderable, 
and ſuch as might not have appeared ſuperior to the efforts 
of our ſquadron, yet a declared attack would have pre- 
vented us receiving any advantages from its ſucceſs ; for 
upon the firſt diſcovery of our ſquadron, all the treaſure 
would have been ordered into the cou-try, and in a few 
hours would have been out of our reach; fo that our con- 
queſt would have been only a deſolate town, where we 
mould have found nothing that could in the leaſt have ccun- 
tervailed the fatigue and hazard of the undertaking. 

Fer theſe reaſons, the ſurprizal of the place was the only 
method that could at all anſwer our purpoſe; and there- 
fore the manner in which Mr. Anſen propoſed to conduct 
this enterprize was, by ſetting fail with the ſquadron ii the 
evening, time enough to arrive at the port in the night. As 
there is no danger on that” coaſt, he would have ſtood boldly 
for the harbour's mouth, where he expected to ariive, aud 
perhaps might have entered, before the Spaniards were 
acquainted with his defigns : as ſoon as he had run into the 
harbour, he intended to have puſhed two hundred of his 
men on ſhore in his boats, who were immediately to attempt 
the tort marked (C) in the plan mentioned in the prececing 
chapter; whilſt he, the Commodore, with his ſhips, was 
employed in firing upon the town and the other batteries, 
And thele diſterent operations, which would have Leen = 
ecute 
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ecuted with great regularity, could hardly have failed of 
ſucceeding againſt an enemy, who would have been prevented 
by the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and by the want of day- 
light, from concerting any meaſures for their defence; ſo 
that it was extremely probable that we ſhould have carried 
the fort by ſtorm ; and then the other batteries, being open 
behind, muſt have been ſoon abandoned ; after which, the 
town, and its inhabitants, and all the treaſure, mult neceſ- 
ſarily have fallen into our hands; for the place is ſo cooped 
up with mountains, that it is ſcarcely poflizle to eſcape out 
ot it but by the great road, marked (H. H.) in the plan, 
which paſſes under the fort. This was the project which 
the Commodore had thus far ſettled generally in his thoughts; 
but when he began to enquire into ſuch c rcumſitances as 
were neceſſiry to be conſidered in order to regulate the par- 
ticulars of its execution, he found.there was a difficuly, 
which, being inſuperable, occaſioned the enterprize «to be 
laid aide; as, on examining the priſoners about the winds 
which prevail near the ſhore, he learnt (and it was afer- 
wards confirmed by the officers of our cutters) that nearer in 
ſhore there was always a dead calm for the greateſt part of 
the night, and that towards morning, when a gale ſprung 
up, it conſtantly blew off the land; fo that the ſetting ſai 
trom our preſent (lation in the evening, and arriving at Aca- 
pulto before day- light, was impoſſible. 

This ſcheme, as hath been ſaid, was formed by the Com- 
modore, upoa a ſuppoſition that the galeon was detained 
till the next year; but, as this was a matter of opinion only, 
and not founded on intelligence, and there was a poſſibility 
that ſhe might till put to ſea in a ſhort time, the Commo- 
dore thought it prudent to continue crutfing on his preſent 
ſtation, as long as the neceſſary attention to his ſtores of 
wood and water, and to the convenient ſeaſon for his future 
paſſage to China, would give him leave: and therefore, as 
the cutters had been ordered to remain before ,t till 
the 23d of March, the ſquidron did not chavge its poiition 
till that day; when the cu'ters not appearing, we were in 
ſome pain for them, apprehending they might have ſuffered 
either from the enemy or the weather; but we were relieved 
from our concern the next morning, when we diſcovered 
them, though at a great diſtance, and to the Jeeward of 
the ſquadron. We . down to them, and took them up, 


and were informed by them, that, conformable to their 
| orders, 
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orders, they had left their ſtation the day before, without 
having ſeen any thing of the galeon; and we found, that 
the reaſon of their being ſo far to the leeward of us was a 
Rrong current, which had driven the whole ſquadron to 
windward. 

And here it is neceſſary to mention, that, by information 
which was afterwards received, it appeared that this pro- 
lengation of our cruiſe was a very prudent meaſure, and 
afforded us no contemptible chance of ſeizing the treaiure 
on which we had ſo long fixed our thoughts; tor, after the 
embargo was laid on the galeon, as is before mentioned, 
the perſons principally intereſted in the cargo diipatched 
feveral expreſſes to Mexico, to beg that ſhe might ſtill be per- 
mitted to depart : it ſeems they knew, by the accounts ſent 
from Paita, that we had not more than three hundred men 
in all, whence they inſiſted that there was nothing to be 
feared ; as the galcon, carrying above twice as mary hands 
as our whole {quadron, would be greatly an overmatch for 
us. And though the Viceroy was inflexible, yet, on the ac- 
count of their repreſentation, ſhe was kept ready for the 
fea near three weeks after the firſt order came to detain 
her. 

When we had taken up the cutters, all the ſhips being 
Joined, the Commodore made a ſignal to ſpeak with their 
commanders ; and upon inquiry into the flock of freſh wa- 
ter remaining on board the ſquadron, it was found to be ſo 
very ſlender, that we were under a neceſſity of quitting our 
ſation to procure a freſh ſupply. Conſulting what place 
was the propereſt for this purpoſe, it was agreed that the 
harbour of Seguataneic, or Chegurtan, being the neareſt, was, 
on that account, the moſt eligible ; ſo that it was imme- 
diately reſolved to make the beſt of our way thither ; but 
that, even while we were recruiting our water, we might 
not totally abandon our views upon the galeon, which per- 
haps, from certain intelligence of our being employed at 
Chequetan, might venture to ſlip out to ſea, our cutter, un- 
der the command of Mr, Hughes, the Lieutenant of the 
Tryal's prize, was ordered to cruize off the port of Aca'ulco 
for twenty-four days; that, if the galeon ſhou!d ſet ſail in that 
interval, we might te ſpeedily informed of it. In purſaance 
of theſe reſolutions, we endeavoured to ply to the weſtward, 
to gain our intended port; but were often interrupted in our 
progreſs by calms and adverſe currents. At theſe intervals 

| ve 
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we employed ourſelves in taking out the moſt valuable part 
of the cargoes of the Carmelo and Carmin prizes, which two 
ſnips we intended to deſtroy as ſoon as we had tolerably 
cleared them. By the iſt of April we were fo far advanced 
towards S-guataneio, that we thought it expedient to ſend 
out two boats, that they might range along the coaſt, to 
diſcover the watering place; they were gone ſome days, 
and our water being now very ſhort, it was a particular 
felicity to us that we met with daily ſupplies of turtle; for had 
we been entirely confined to falt proviſions, we muſt have 
ſuffered extremely in ſo warm a climate, Indeed our preſent 
circumſtances were ſufficiently alarming, and gave the moſt 
conſiderate amongſt usas much concern as any of the numerous 
perils we had hitherto encountered; for our boats, as we 
conceived by their not returning, had not as yet found a 
place proper to water at, and by the leakage of our caſks, 
and other accidents, we had not ten days water on board the 
whole ſquadron ; fo that, from the known difficulty of pro- 
curing water on this coaſt, and the little reliance we had on the 
Buccaneer writers (the only guides we had to truſt to), we 
were apprehenſive of being ſoon expoſed to a calamity, the 
moſt terrible of any that occurs in the long diſheartening 
catalogue of the diſtreſſes of a ſeafaring life. 

But theſe glcomy ſuggeſtions were at length happily ended ; 
for our boats returned on the 5th of April, having, about 
feven miles to the weſtward of the rocks of Seguataneio, 
met with a place fit for our purpoſe 3 and which, by the 
deſcription they gave of it, appeared to be the port of Che- 
guctan, mentioned by Dampicr. The ſucceſs of our boats 
was highly agreeable to us; and they were ordered out 
again the next day, to ſound the harbour and its en- 
trance, which they had repreſented as very narrow. At 
their return, they reported the place to be free from any 
danger; ſo that on the 7th we ſtood for it, and that 
evening came to an anchor in eleven fathom. The Glou- 
cefter caſt anchor at the ſame time with us; but the Carmelo 
and the Carmin having fallen to the leeward, the Tryal's 
prize was ordered to join them, and to bring them up, which 
in two or three days ſhe effected. 

Thus, after a tour month's continuance at ſea from the 
leaving of 2uibo, and having but ſix days water on board, 


we arrived in the harbour of Cheguctan; the ge" of 
which, 
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which, and of the adjacent coaſt, ſhall be the buſineſs of the 
chapter. | 


CHAP. XIL 


Deſcription of the harbour of Chequetan, and of the adjacent 
| coaſt and country. 


HE harbour of Cheguctan, which we here propoſe 
to deſcribe, lies in the latitude of 172: 36 North, 
and is about thirty leagues to the weilward of Acapulco, It 
is eaſy to be diſcovered by any ſhip that will keep well in 
with the land, efpecially by ſuch as range down the coaſt 
from Acapulco, and will attend to the following particu- 
lars. h 
There is a beach of ſand, which extends eighteen leagues 
from the harbour of Acapulco to the weſtward, againſt which 
the ſea breaks fo violently, that with our boats 1t would be 
impoſſible to land on any part of it; but yet the ground is 
ſo clean, that, during the fair ſeaſon, ſhips may anchor in 
great ſafety, at the diſtance of a mile or two from the ſhore. 
The land adjacent to this beach is generally low, full of 
villages, and planted with a great number of trees; and on 
the tops of ſome {mall eminencies there are ſeveral look-out 
towers ; ſo that the face of the country affords a very agree- 
able proſpet; for the cultivated part, which is the part 
here deſctibed, extends ſome leagues back from the ſhore, 
where it ſeems to be bounded by a chain of mountains, which 
ſtretch to a conſiderable diſtance on either fide of Acapu co. 
It is a moſt remarkable paiticularity, that in this whole ex- 
tent, containing, in appearance, the moſt populous ard belt 
Planted diſtrict of the whole coaſt, there ſhouid be neither 
Canoes, boats, nor any other embarkations, either for fiſhing, 
coalling, or tor pleaſure. This cannot be imputed to the 
difficulty of landing; becauſe, in many parts of Africa and 
Aa, where the ſame inconvenience occuts, the inhabitants 
have provided againſt it by veſſels of a peculiar fabric. 
I theretore conceive that the Government, to prevent ſmug- 
ling, have prohibited the uſe of all kinds of ſmall craft in 
that diſtrict. 
The 
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The beach here deſcribed is the ſureſt guide to thoſe who © 
are deſirous of finding the harbour of Cheguetan; for five 
miles to the weltward of the extremity of this beach there 
appears a hummock, which at firſt makes like an Iland, 
and is in ſhape not very unlike the hill of Petatlau, hereat- 
ter mentioned, though much ſma'ler, Three miles to the 
veſtward of this bu;nmock, is a white rock, near the ſhore, 
winch cannot flv be paſſed by unobſerved ; It is about 
two cables length from the land, aud lies in a large bay 
about nine leagdes over. The welt point of this bay is the 
hill of Petaf lun, which is repreſented in the XKXV11tth plate, 
with the view of the Iſlands of 2uicara and Quibo. This 
hill of Petaplan, like the forementioned hammock, may be 
at firif miſtaken for an Iſland, though it be, in reality, a 
peninſula, which is joined to the Continent by a low and 
narrow Iſthmus, covered over with flirubs and ſmall trees. 
The bay of Secnataeio extends from this hil a great way 
to the weltward ; and it appears by a p'an of the bay of Pe- 
tajlan, which is part of that of Segatanis, and is to be 
ſeen in the XX Ixth plate, thut at a fmall diſtance from the 
hill, and oppoſii* to the entrance of the bay, there is an 
all-mulage of rocks, which are white, from the excrements 
of boobies and tropical birds. Four of thele rocks are high 
and lirge, and, together with ſeveral ſmailer ones, are, by 
the help of a little imagination, pretended to reſemble the 
form ot a croſs, and are called the ite Friars. Theſe 
rocks, as appears by the plan, bear W. by N. from Perta- 
flar; and about ſeven miles to the weltward of them lies 
the harbour of Ch-quetan, which is till more minutely diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a large and fingle rock that rifes out of the 
water a mile and half diſtant from the entrance, and bears 
S. 4 W, from the middle of it. The appearance of this 
entrance is very accurately repreſented in the XXXth plate, 
where (e) is the Eaſt point of the harbour, and (d the Welt, 
the forementioned rock being marked /. In the ſime 
view (a) is a large ſandy bay, but where there is no land- 
ing; ( are four remarkable white rocks; and from the 
point (c) there runs another bay to the weliward. To theie 
directions I mult add, that the coaſt is no ways to be dreaded 
between the middle of Odober and the beginning of May, 
nor is there then any danger from the winds; though m 
the remaining part of the year there are frequent and _— ; 
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tornadoes, heavy rains and hard gales in all directions of 
the compaſs. 

Such are the infallible marks by which the harbour of 
Chequetan may be known to thoſe who keep well in with 
the land: but as to thoſe who keep at any conſiderable 
diſtance from the coaſt, there is no other method io be taken 
for finding the place, than that of making it by the lati- 
tude ; ſor there are ſo many ranges of mountains riling one 
upon the back of another within land, that no drawings of 
the appearance of the coaſt can be at 211 depended on when 
off at ſea; every little change of diſtance or variation cf 
Poſition bringing new mountains in view, and producing an 
infinity of different proſpects, which render all attempts of 
delineating the aſpect of the coaſt impoſſible. 

Having diſcuſſed the methods of diſcovering the harbour 
of Cheguetan, it is time to inſert the plan of the harbour it- 
ſelf : this is repreſented in the XXXI(t plate; where it 
may be ſeen, that its entrance is but about. balf a mile 
broad ; the two points which form it, and which are faced 
with rocks that are almoſt perpendicular, bear from each- 
other 8. E. and N. W. Ihe harbour is invironed on all 
ſides, except to the weſtward, with high mountains over- 
ſpread with trees. The paſſage into it is very ſafe on 
either fide of the rock that lies off the mouth of it, though 
we, both in coming in and going out, left it to the eaſt- 
ward, The ground without the harbour is gravel mixed. 
with ſtones, but within it is a ſoft mud; and it muſt be re- 
membered, that in coming to an anchor a good allowance 
ſhould be made for a large ſwell, which frequently cauſes a 

reat ſend of the ſea; as likewiſe, for. the ebbing and flow- 
mg of the tide, which we obſerved to be about five feet, 
and that it ſet nearly E. and W. 

The watering-place is ſituated in that part of. the harbour 
where freſh water is marked on the plan. 'I'his, during the 
whole time of our ſtay, had the appearance of a large ſtand- 
ing lake, without any viſible outlet into the fea, from which 
it is ſeparated by a part of the ſtrand. The origin of this 
lake is a ſpring, that bubbles out of the ground near half a 
mile within the country. We found the water a little 
bracki n, but more conſiderably ſo towards the ſea-fide ; for 
the nearer we advanced towards the ſpring-head, the ſofter 
and freſher it proved. This laid us under a neceſſity of 
filling all our caſks from the furtheſt part of the lake, and 

| occaſioned 
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occaſioned us ſome trouble; and would have proved ſtill 
more difficult, had it not been for our particular manage- 
ment, which, on account of the conveniency of it, deſerves 
to be recommended to all who ſhall hereafter water at this 
place. Our method conſiſted in making uſe of canoes which 
drew but little water ; for, loading them with a number of 
ſmall caſks, they eaſily got up the lake to the ſpring-head ; 
and the ſmall caſks, being there filled, were in the ſame man- 
ner tranſported back again to the beach, where ſome of our 
hands always attended to ſtart them into their other caſks of 
a larger ſize. 

Though this lake, during our continuance there, ap- 
peared to have no outlet into the ſea, yet there is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that in the rainy ſeaſon it overflows the ſtrand, and 
communicates with the ocean; for Dampier, who was for- 
merly here, ſpeaks of it as a large river. Indeed it is ne- 
ceſſary that a vaſt body of water ſhould be amaſſed before 
the lake can riſe high enough to overflow the ſtrand ; fince 
the neighbouring lands are fo low, that great part of them 
muſt be covered with water, before it can run out over 
the beach, 

As the country hereabouts, particularly the tract of coaſt 
contiguous to Acapulco, appeared to be well peopled, and 
cultivated ; we hoped to have eaſily procured from thence- 
fome freſh proviſions and other refreſhments, which we now 
ſtood greatly in need of, To facilitate theſe views, the Com- 
modore, the morning after we came to an anchor, ordered 
a party of forty men, well armed, to march into the country, 
and to endeavour to diſcover ſome town or village, where 
they were to attempt to ſet on foot a correſpondence with the 
inhabitants; for when we had once begun this jutercourſe, 
we doubted not but that, by proper preſents, we ſhould 
allure them to bring down to us whatever fruits or freſh pro- 
viſions were in their power; as our prizes abounded in va- 
rious kinds of coarſe merchandiſe, which were of little con- 
ſequence to us, though to them they would be extremely 
valuable. Our people were directed on this occaſion to 
22 with the greateſt circumſpection, and to make as 
ittle oſtentation of hoſtility as poſſible; for we were ſenſi- 

ble, we could find no wealth in theſe parts worth our notice; 
and what neceſſaries we really wanted, we expected would 
be better and more abundantly ſupplied by an open ami- 
cable traffic, than by violence and force of arms. But this 
endeavour 
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endeavour of opening a commerce with the inhabitants 
proved ineffectual; for towards evening, the party which 
had been ordered to march 1nto the country returned greatly 
fatigued by their unuſual exerciſe, and ſome of them fo far 
ſpent that they had fainted on the road, and were obliged 
to be brought back upon the ſhoulders of their companions, 
They had penetrated, as they conceived, about. ten milcs 
into the country, along a barren track, where they often 
ſaw the freſh dung of horſes or mules. When they had 
got near five miles from the harbour, the road divided be- 
tween the mountains into two. branches, one running to 
the Laſt and the other to the Weſt. On deliberation con- 
ccrning the courſe they ſhould take, it was agreed to con- 
tinue their march glong the eaſtern road : this, when they had 
followed it for ſome time, led them at once into a large 
Plain or ſavannah; on one fide of which they diſcovered a 
centinel on horieback with a piſtol in his hand. It was ſup- 
poled that when they firſt ſaw him he was afleep ; but his 
horſe ſtartled at the glittering of their arms, and turning 
round ſuddenly ran off with his maſter, who, though he was 
very ncar being unhoried in the ſurprize, yet recovered his 
ſeat, and eſcaped with the Joſs only of his hat and his piſtol, 
which he dropped on the ground, Our people purſued him, 
in hopes of diſcovering the village or habitation, which he 
would retreat to ; but, as he had the advantage of being on 
' horſeback, they ſoon loſt fight of him, Notwithſtanding 
his eſcape, they were unwilling to come back without mak- 
ing ſome diſcovery, and therefore ſtill followed the track 
they were in; till, the heat of the day increaſing, and finding 
no water to quench their thirſt, they were firſt obliged to 
halt, and then reſolved to return; for as they ſaw no ſigns 
of plantations or cultivated land, they had no reaſon to be- 
lieve that there was any village or ſettlement near them, 
However, to leave no means untried of procuring ſome in- 
tercourſe with the people, the officers ſtuck up ſeveral poles 
in the road, to which were affixed declarations, written in 
Spaniſh, encouraging the inhabitants to come down to the 
harbour to traffic with us, giving them the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of a kind reception, and faithful payment for any 
proviſions they ſhould bring us. This was doubtleſs a very 
prudent meaſure ; yet it produced no effect; for we never 
{aw any of them during the whole time of our continuance 


at this port of Chequezan, Indeed it were to have been 
wiſhed 
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wiſhed that our men, upon the diviſion of the path, had 
taken the weſtern road inſtead of the eaſtern ; for then they 
would ſoon have been led to a village or town, Which ſome 
Saniſb manuſcripts mention as being in the ne!ghbourhood 
of this port, and which we atterwards learnt was not above 
two miles from that turning. 

And on this occaſion J cannot avoid mentioning another 
adventure, which happened to ſome of our people in the 
bay of Petatlan, as it may greatiy aſſiſt the reader in form- 
ing a jult idea of che temper and reſolution of the inhabitants 
of this part of the world. Some time after our arrival at 
Chequetan, Lieutenant Brett was ſent by the Commodore, 
with two of our boats under his command, to examine the 
coalt to the eaſtward, particularly to make obſervations on 
the bay and watering-place of Petaplan, a plan of which has 
been already referred to in this chapter. As Mr. Brett with 
one of the boats was preparing to go on ſhore towards the 
hill of Petaplan, he accidentally looking acroſs the bay, 
perceived on the oppoiite ſtrand, three ſmall ſquadrons of 
horſe parading upon the beach, and ſeeming to advance to- 
wards the place where he propoſed to land. On fight of 
this, he immediately put off the boat, though he had but ſix- 
teen men with him, and flood over the bay towards them : 
and he ſoon came near enough to perceive that they were 
mounted on very ſightly horſes, and were armed with car- 
bines and lances. On ſecing him make towards them, they 
formed upon the beach, and ſeemed reſolved to diſpute his 
landing, firing ſeveral diſtant ſhot at him as he drew near; 
till at laſt, the boat being arrived within a reaſonable diſtance 
of the moſt advanced ſquadron, Mr, Brett ordered his 
people to fire, upon which this refolute cavalry in{tantly ran 
with great confuſion into the wood, through a ſmall open- 
ing which is delincated on the plan. In this precipitate 
flight, one of their horſes fell down and threw his rider; 
but, whether he was wounded or not, we could not diſcern, 
for both man and horſe ſoon got up again, and followed the 
zeſt into the wood. In the mean time the other two ſqua- 
drons were calm ſpectators of the rout of their comrades z 
for they were drawn up at a great diſtance behind, out of 
the reach of our ſhot, having halted on our firſt approach, 
and never advancing a flep afterwards, It was doubtleſs 
fortunate for our people that the enemy ated with ſo little 


prudence, and excried ſo little ſpirit ; fince, had they con- 
cealed 


n 
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cealed themſelves till our men had landed, it is ſcarcely poſlible 
but all the boat's crew muſt have fallen into their hands ; 
as the Spaniards were not much ſhort of two hundred, and 
the whole number with Mr. Brett only amounted to ſixteen, 
However, the diſcovery of ſo conſiderable a force collected 
in this bay of Petaplan obliged us conſtantly to keep a boat 
or two before it; tor we were apprehenſive that the cutter, 
which we had left to cruiſe off Acapulco, might, on her re- 
turn, be ſurprized by the enemy, if ſhe did not receive 
timely informatian of her danger. But now to proceed with 
the account of the harbour of Cheguetan. 

After our unſucceſsful attempt to engage the people of the 
country to furniſh us with the neceſlaries we wanted, we 
deſiſted from any more endeavours of the ſame nature, and 
were obliged to be contented with what we could procure for 
ourſelves in the neighbourhood of the port. We caught 
fiſh here in tolerable quantities, eſpecially when the ſmooth- 
neſs of the water permitted us to hale the ſeyne. Amongſt 
the reſt, we got cavallies, breams, mullets, ſoles, fiddle- 
fiſh, ſea-eggs, and lobſters : and we here, and in no other 
place, met with that extraordinary fiſh called the Torpedo, or 
numbing fiſh, which is in ſhape very like the fiddle-fiſh, 
and 1s not to be knowa from it but by a brown circular 
ſpot, about the bigneſs of a crown-piece, near the center of its 
back. Perhaps its figure will be better underſtood, when I 
ſay it is a flat fiſh, much reſembling the thorn-back. This 
fiſh, the Torpedo, is indeed of a moſt fingular nature, pro- 
ductive of the ſtrangeſt effects on the human body; for wh.o- 
ever handles it, or happens even to ſet his foot upon it, is 
preſently ſeized with a numbneſs all over him: but which is 
more diſtinguiſhable in that limb which was in immediate 
contact with it. The ſame effect too will be in ſome degree 
produced, by touching the fiſh with any thing held in the 
hand; ſince I myſelf had a conſiderable degree of numbneſs 
conveyed to my right arm, through a walking cane, which 
I reſted on the body of the fiſh for a ſhort time only ; and I 
make no doubt but I ſhould have been much more ſenſibly 
affected, had not the fiſh been near expiring when I made 
the experiment: as it is obſervable that this influence acts 
with moſt vigour upon the fiſh's being firſt taken out of the 
water, and entirely ceaſes as ſoon as it is dead, fo that it 


may be then handled, or even eaten, without any inconve- 
nience. 
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nience. I ſhall only add, that the numbneſs of my arm 
upon th's occaſion did not go off on a ſudden, as the ac- 
counts of ſome naturaliſts gave me reaſon to expect, but di- 
minithed graduallu, ſo that I had ſome ſenſation of it remain- 
ing till the next day. 

To the account given of the fiſh we met with here, I 
muſt add, that, tough turtle now grew ſcarce, and we found 
none in this harbour of Chequetar, yet our boats, which were 
ſtationed off Petaplan, often ſupplied us therewith ; and 
though this was a food that we had been long as it were 
confined to (ſince it was the only freſh proviſions which we 
had taſted during near ſix months), yet we were far from be- 
ing cloyed with it, or from finding that the reliſh we had 
for it at all diminiſhed, 

'The animals we met with on ſhore were principally gua- 
nos, with which the country abounds, and which are by 
ſome reckoned delicious food. We ſaw no beaſt of prey 
here, except we ſhould efteem that amphibious animal the 
alligator as ſuch, ſeveral of which our people diſcovered, 
but none of them very large. However, we were ſatisfied 
that there were great numbers of tigers in the woods, though 
none of them came in ſight ; for we every morning found 
the beach near the watering-place imprinted very thick with 
their footſteps ; but we never apprehenced any miſchief 
from them, ſince they are by no means fo fierce as the 
Aſiatic or African tiger, and are rarely, if ever, known to 
attack mankind. Birds were here in ſufficient plenty : for 
we had abundance of pheaſants of different kinds, ſome of 
them of an uncommon ſize, but they were all very d 
and taſteleſs eating. And beſides theſe, we had a variety of 
— 2 birds, particularly parrots, which we often killed for 
ood. | 

The fruits and vegetable refreſhments at this place were 
neither plentiful, nor of the beſt kinds : there were, it is 
true, a lew buſhes ſcattered about the woods, which ſup- 
plied us with limes, but we ſcarcely could procure enough 
for our preſent uſe : and theſe, with a ſmall plum, of an 
apreeable acid, called in Jamaica the Heg-Plum, together 
with another ſruit called a Papha, were the only fruits to be 
found in the woods. Nor 1s there any other uſeful vege- 
table here worth mentioning, except brook lime: this in- 
deed grew in great quantities near the freſh water banks; 
and, as it was eſteemed an antiſcorbutic, we fed upon 

2 it 
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it frequently, though its extreme bitterneſs male it very 
unpalatable, 

"Theſe are the articles moſt worthy of notice in this har- 
bour of Cheguetan, I ſhall only mention a particular of the 
coaſt lying to the weſtward of it, that to the caſtward 
having been already deſcribed. As Mr. Aiſen was always 
attentive to whatever might be of conſequence to thoſe who 
might frequent thele ſeas hereafter ; and, as we had ob- 
ſerved that there was a double land to the weſtward of 
Chequetan, which ſtretched out to a conſiderable diſtance, 
with a kind of opening that appeared not unlike the inlet 
to ſome harbour, the Commodore, ſoon after we came to 
an anchor, ſent a boat to diſcover it more accurately; and it 
was found, on a nearer examination, that the two hills; 
which formed the double land, were joined together by 
a valley, and that there was no harbour nor ſhelter be- 
tween them, 

By all that hath been ſaid, it will appear, that the conve- 
niencies of this port of Cheguetan, particularly in the articles 
of refreſiraent, are not altogether ſuch as might be deſired : 
but yet, upon the whole, it mult, be owned to be a place 
of coniiderable conſequence, and that the knowledge of it 
may be of great import to ſuture cruizers. For, except Aca- 
pulco, which is in the hands of the enemy, it is the only ſe- 
cure harbour in a vaſt extent of coaſt, It lies at a proper 
diſtance from Acapulco for the convenience of ſuch ſhips as 
may have any deligns on the Manila galeon ; and it is a 
place where wood and water may be procured with great 
ſecurity, in defpite of the efforts of the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent diſtrict: for there is but one narrow path which leads 
through the woods into the country, and this is eaſily to 
be ſecured, by a very ſmall party, againſt all the ſtrength the 
Saniards in that neighbourhood can muſter. After this 
accuunt of Cheguctan, and the coaſt contiguous to it, we 

BOW return to the recital of our own proceedings. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIIE 


Our proceedings at Chequetan and on the adjacent coaſt, till 
our ſetting ſail for Aſia. . 


HE next morning after our coming to an anchor 

in the harbour of Chequetar, we ſent about ninety 
of our men well armed on ſhore ; forty of whom were 
ordered to march into the country, as hath been mentioned, 
and the remaining fifty were employed to cover the wa- 
tering-place, and to prevent any interruption from the 
natives, 

Here we completed the unloading of the Carmeb and 
Carmin, which we had begun at ſea ; that is to ſay, we took 
out of them the indico, cacao, and cochineal, with ſome 
iron for ballaſt, which were all the goods we intended to 
preſerve, though they did not amount to a tenth of their 
cargoes. Here too it was agreed, after a mature conſulta- 
tion, to deſtroy the Tryal's prize, as well as the Carmelo and 
Carmin, whoſe fate had been before reſolved on. Indeed 
the Tryal's prize was in good repair, and fit for the ſea; but, 
as the whole numbers on board our ſquadron did not amount 
to the complement of a fourth rate man of war, we found 
it was impoſſible to divide them into three ſhips, without 
rendering each of thoſe ſhips incapable of navigating in 
ſafety through the tempeituous weather we had reaſon to 
expect on the coaſt of CH , where we ſuppoſed we ſhould 
arrive about the time of the change of the monſoons. Theſe 
conſiderations determined the Commodore to deſtroy the 
Tyal's prize, and to reinforce the G/ouc fer with the belt 
part of her crew: and, in conſequence of this reſolve, all the 
ſtores on board the Tyal's prize were removed into the other 
ſhips, and the prize herſelf, with the Cam. l＋i and Carmin, 
were prepared for ſcuttling with all the expedition we were 
maſters of; but the great difficulties we were under in pro- 
viding a ſtore of water (which have been already touched 
on), together with the neceſſary repairs of our rigging, and 
other unavoidable occupations, took us up ſo much time, 
and found us ſuch unexpected employment, that it was near 
the end of April before we were in a condition to leave 
the place. 
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During our ſtay here, there happened an incident, which, 
as it proved the means of convincing our friends in England 
of our ſafety, which for ſome time they had deſpaired of, 
and were then in doubt about, I ſhall beg leave particularly 
to recite. I have obſerved, in the preceding chapter, that 
from this harbour of Chegquetan there was but one path-way, 
which led through the woods into the country, This we 
found much beaten, and were thence convinced that it was 
well known to the inhabitants. As it paſſed by the ſpring- 
head, and was the only avenue by which the Spaniards 
could approach us, we, at ſome diſtance beyond the ſpring- 
head, telled ſeveral large trees, and laid them one upon the 
other acroſs the path ; and at this barricadoe we conſtantly 
kept a guard. We beſides ordered our men employed in 
watering to have their arms ready ; and, in caſe of any alarm, 
to march inflantly to this poſt : and though our principal 
intention herein was to prevent our being diſturbed by any 
ſudden attack of the enemy's horſe, yet it anſwered another 
purpoſe, which was in itſelf not leſs important; this was, to 
hinder our own people from ſtraggling ſingly into the coun- 
try, where we had reaſon to believe they would be ſur- 
priſed by the Spaniards, who would doubtleſs be extremely 
ſolicitous to pick up ſome of them, in hopes of getting 
intelligence of our future deſigns. To avoid this incon- 
venience, the ſtricteſt orders were given to the centinels, to 
let no perſon whatever paſs beyond their poſt, But, not- 
withſtanding this precaution, we miſſed one Lewis Leger, 
who was the Commodore's cook: as he was a Frenchman, 
and was ſuſpected to be a Papiſt, it was at firſt imagined 
that he had deſerted, with a view of betraying all that he 
knew to the enemy ; though this appeared, by the event, 
to be an ill grounded ſurmiſe; for it was afterwards known, 
| that he had been taken by ſome Indians, who carried him 

priſoner to Acapulco, from whence he was transferred to 
Mexico, and then to Vera Cruz, where he was ſhipped on 
board a veſſe] bound to Old Spain: but, the veſſel being 
obliged by ſome accident to put into Liſbon, Leger eſcaped | 
on ſhore, and was by the Britiſb Conſul ſent from thence to | 
England; where he brought the firſt authentic account of 
the ſafety of the Commodore, and of his principal tranſ- 
actions in the South Seas, The relation he gave of his own 


ſeizure was, that he rambled into the woods at ſome —_ 
| from 
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from the barricadoe, where he had firſt attempted to pals, 
but had been ſtopped, and threatened to be puniſhed ; that 
his principal view was, to get a quantity of limes for his 
maſter's ſtore ; and that in this occupation he was ſurpriſed 
unawares by four 1rdians, who ſtripped him naked, and 
carried him in that condition to Acapulco, expoſed to the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun, which at that time of the year 
ſhone with its greateſt violence: that afterwards at Maxico 
his treatment in priſon was ſufficiently ſevere ; ſo that the 
whole courſe of his captivity was a continued inſtance of the 
hatred which the Spaniards bear to all thoſe who endeavour 
to diſturb them in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the coaſts of 
the South Seas. Indeed Leger's fortune was, upon the whole, 
extremely ſingular; as, after the hazards he had run in the 
Commodore's ſquadron, and the ſeverities he had ſuffered 
in his long confinement amongſt the enemy, a more fatal 
diſaſter attended him on his return to England; for though, 
when he arrived in London, ſome of Mr. An/ſor's friends 
intereſted themſelves in relieving him from the poverty to 
which his captivity had reduced him, yet he did not long 
enjoy the benefit of their humanity, ſince he was killed in 
an inſignificant night-brawl, the cauſe of which could ſcarce- 
ly be diſcovered. 

And, on occaſion of this ſurpriſal of Leger, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that though the enemy never appeared in fight, dur- 
ing our ſtay in the harbour, yet we perceived that large 
parties of them were encamped in the woods about us; 
for we could ſee their ſmokes, and could thence determine 
that they were poſted in a circular line, ſurrounding us at a 
diſtance ; and juſt before our coming away they ſeemed, by 
the increaſe of their fires, to have received a conſiderable re- 
inforcement. But to return. 

Towards the latter end of Apr:/, the unloading of our three 
prizes, our wooding and watering, and in ſhort every one 
of our propoſed employments at the harbour of Chequetan, 
were completed; ſo that, on the 27th of Avril, the Zyal's 
prize, the Carmelo and the Carmin, all which we here in- 
tended to deſtroy, were towed on ſhore and ſcuttled, a quan- 
tity of combuſtible materials having been diſtributed in their 
upper works; and the next morning the Centurion with the 
Gloucefler weighed anchor; though, as there was but little 
wind, and that not in their favour, they were obliged to 
warp out of the harbour. 8 they had reached the offing, 
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one of the boats was diſpatched back again, to ſet fire to our 
prizes, which was accordingly executed. After this a ca- 
noe was left fixed to a grapnel in the middle of the harbour, 
with a bottle in it well corked, incloſing a letter to Mr. 
Hughes, who commanded the cutter, which had been or- 
dered to cruiſe before the port of Acapulco when we our- 
ſelves quitted that ftation ; and on this occaſion I muſt 


mention more particularly than I have yet done, the views 


of the Commodore in leaving the cutter before that 
Ort. | 
£ When we were neceſſitated to proceed for Chequetan to re- 
cruit our water, Mr. Anson conſidered that our arrival in 
that harbour would ſoon be known at Acapulco; and there- 
fore he hoped that, on the intelligence of our being em- 
ployed in port, the galeon might put to ſea, eſpecially as 
Cheguctan is ſo very remote from the courſe generally ſteered 
by the galeon; he therefore ordered the cutter to cruiſe 
twenty-four days off the port of Acapulco ; and her Com- 
mander was directed, on perceiving the galeon under ſail, 
to make the beſt of his way to the Commodore, at Ch. guetan, 
As the Centurion was doubtleſs a much better ſailor than 
the galeon, Mr. Auſon, in this caſe, reſolved to have got to 
ſea as ſoon as poſſible, and to have purſued the galeon 
acroſs the Pacific Ocean; where, ſuppoſing he ſhould not 
have met with herin his paſſage (which, conſidering that he 
would have kept nearly the ſame parallel, was very impro- 
hable), yet he was certain of arriving off Cape E/piritu Santo, 
on the Iſland of Sama), before her; and, that being the firſt 
land ſhe makes on her return to the Philippines, we could 
not have failed to have fallen in with her, by cruiſing a few 


days in that ſtation: however, the Viceroy of Mexico ruined 


this project, by keeping the galeon in the port of Acapulco 
all that year. x 
The letter left in the canoe for Mr. Hughes, the Com- 
mander of the cutter, the time of whoſe return was now 
conſiderably elapſed, directed him to go back immediately 
to his former ſtation before Acapulco, where he would find 
Mr. Anſen, who reſolved to cruiſe for him there a certain 
umber of days ; after which it was added, that the Com- 


modore would return to the ſouthward to join the reſt of 


the ſquadron. This article was inſerted to deceive the 


Spaniards, if they got poſſeſſion of the canoe, as we after- 


wards learned they did; but could not impoſe on Mr. m__ 
| | who 
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who well knew that the Commodore had no ſquadron to 

Join, or any intention of ſteering back to Peru. 
| Being now in the offing of Cleguetan, bound crofs the 
valt Pacific Ocean in our way to China, we were 1impaticut 
to run off the coaſt as ſoon as poſſib e; ſince the ſtormy ſenſon 
was approaching apace. As we had no further views in the j 
American ſeas, we had hoped that nothing would have pre- ö 
, veated us from ſteering to the weſtward the moment we got 
| out of the harbour of Cequetan ; and it was no fm ill mor- 
| tification to us, that our neceſſary employment there had de- 
| tained us ſo much longer than we expected: but now, when 
we had put to ſea, we were further F by the abſence 
of the cutter, and the neceſſity we were under of ſtanding 
towards Acapu'co in ſearch of her. Indeed, as the time or 
her cruiſe had been expired for near a fortnight, we ſulpected 
that ſhe had been diſcovered from the ſhore; and that the 
Governor of Acapulco had thereupon ſent out a force to fe 
N her, which, as ſh carried but ix hands, was no very diſſicult 
enterprize : however, this being only conjecture, the Com- 
| modore, as ſoon as he was got clear of the harbour of Cds. 
guctan, ſtood along che coaſt to the eaſtward in ſearch of her 
| and, to prevent her from paſſing by us in the dark, we 
brought-to every night; and the Gloucefter, whoſe ſation s 
a league within us towards the ſhore, carried a light, Walch 
the cutter could not but perceive, if ſhe kept along ſhore, as 
we ſuppoſed we would do; beſides, as a further ſecurity, 
the Centurion and Glouceſter alternately ſhowed two falſe fires 
every half hour. Indeed, had ſhe eſcaped us, ſhe would 
have found orders in the canoe to have returned immediately 
before Acapulco, where Mr. A4»/on propoſed to cruiſe for her 
ſome days. 9 
By Sunday the 2d of May, we were advanced within three 
leagues of Acapulco, and having ſeen nothing of our bot, 
we gave her over as lolt, which, beſides the compaſſionate 
concern for our ſhip-mates, and for what it was apprehended 
they might have ſutfered, was in itſelf a misfortune, which, 
1n our preſent ſcarcity of hands, we were all greatly inter- 
eſted in; ſince the crew of the cutter, conſiſting of tix men 
and the Lieutenant, were the very flower of our people, 
purpoſely picked out for this ſervice, and known to be every 
one of them of tried and approved reſolution, and as ſki}- 
ful ſeamen as ever trod a deck : however, as it was the 
general belief among us that they were taken, and carried 
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into Acatulco, the Commodore's prudence ſuggeſted a pro- 
Jett which we hoped would recover them. This was founded 
en our having many Spaniſh and Indian priſoners in our poſ- 
ſeſſion, and a number of ſick Negroes, who could be of 
no ſervice to us in the navigating of the ſhip. The Com- 
modore therefore wrote a letter the ſame day to the Gover- 
nor of Acapulco, telling him, that he would releaſe them all, 
provided the Governor returned the cutter's crew. This 
letter was diſpatched in the afternoon, by a Spaniſb officer, 
of whoſe henour we had a good opinion, and who was fur- 
niſhed with a launch belonging to one of our prizes, and a 
crew of {ix other priſoners, who gave their parole for their 
return. The Spar; officer too, beſides the Commodore's 
letter, carried with him a joint petition, figned by all the 
reſt of the priſoners, beſeeching the Governor to acquieſce 
in the terms propoſed for their liberty. From a conlidera- 
tion of the number of our priſorers, and the quality of ſome 
of them, we did not doubt but the Governor would readily 
comply with Mr. 4-/or's propoſal ; and therefore we kept 
plying on and off the whole night, intending to keep well 
in with the land, that we might receive an anſwer at the 
limited time, which was the next day, being Menday; but 
both on Monday and Tuęſday we were driven ſo far off ſhore, 
that we could not hope that any anſwer could reach us; 
and even on the Vedneſday morning we found ourſelves 
fourteen leagues from the harbour of Acapulco; how- 
ever, as the wind was then favourable, we preſſed for- 
wards with all our ſail, and did not doubt of getting in with 
the land that afternoon. Whilſt we were thus ſtanding in, 
the ſentinel called out from the maſt-head, that he ſaw a 
boat under ſail at a conſiderable diſtance to the ſouth eaſt- 
ward ; this we took for granted was the anſwer of the Go- 
vernor to the Commodore's meſſage, and we inftantly edged 
towards her; but, as we approached her, we found, to our 
unſpeakable joy, that it was our own cutter: and though, 
while ſhe was {till at a diſtance, we imagined that ſhe had 
been diſcharged out of the port of Acaf ulco by the Go- 
vernor; yet, when ſhe drewnearer, the wan and meagre coun- 
tenances of the crew, the length of their beards, and the 
feeble and hollow tone of their voices, convinced us that 
they had ſufſered much greater hardſhips than could be ex- 
pected from even the ſeverities of a Spaniſb prifon. They 


were obliged to be helped into the ſhip, and were imme- 
diately 
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diately put to bed, where, by reſt, and nouriſhing diet, which 
they were plentifully ſupplied with from the Commodore's 
table, they recovered their health and vigour apace : and 
now we learnt that they had kept the ſ-a the whole time of 
their abſence, which was above ſix weeks; that when, they 
had fi ni ſhed their cruiſe before Acapulco, and had juit begun 
to ply to the weſtward, in order to join the ſquadron, a 
ſtrong adverſe current had forced them down the coaſt to 
the eaſtward, in ſpite of all their efforts to the contrary; 
that, at length, their water being all expended, they were 
obliged to ſearch the coalt farther on to the eaſtward, in 
queſt of ſome convenient laading-place, where they might 
get a freſh ſupply; that in this dittreſs they ran upwards of 
eighty leagues to leeward, and found every where fo large 
a ſurf, that there was not the leaſt poſſibility of their landiug ; 
that they paſſed ſome days in this dreadful ſituation withouc 
water, having no other means left them to allay their thirh, 
than ſucking the blood of the turtles which they caugit; 
that at laſt, giving up all hopes of ſuccour, the heat or the 
climate too augmenting their neceflitives, aud rendering their 
ſufferings inſupportable, they abandoned themfelves o de- 
ſpair, fully perſuaded that they ſhould periſh by the nw! 
terrible of all deaths; but that ſoon after a moſt unex 325i ew 
incident happily relieved them: for there fell { heavy 
a rain, that, on ſpreading their ſails horizontally, and putting 
bullets in the centers of them to draw them to a point, they 
caught as much water as filled all their caſks ; that imme- 
diately upon this fortunate ſupply they ſtood to the welt- 
ward, in queſt of the Commodore; and being now luckily 
favoured by a ſtrong current, they joined us in leſs than ſiſty 
hours from that time, after having been abſent in the whole 
full forty-three days. Thoſe who have an idea of the in- 
conſiderable ſize of a cutter belonging to a ſixty gun ſhip, 
(being only. an open boat about 8 feet in length), 
and who will reflect on the various caſualties that muſt have 
attended her during a ſix weeks continuance alone, in the 
open ocean, on ſo impracticable and dangerous a coaſt, will 
readily on, that her return to us at laſt, after all the diffi- 
culties which ſhe actually experienced, and the dangers to 
which ſhe was each hour expoſed, may be conſidered as little 

ſhort of miraculous. 
I cannot finiſh this article of the cutter, without remark - 
ing how ſlender a reliance navigators ought to have on the 
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accounts of the Buccaneer writers; for though, in this run 
of hers, eighty leagues to the eaſtward of Acapulco, ſhe 
found no place where it was poſſible that a boat could land; 
yet thoſe writers have not been aſhamed to feign harbours 
and convenient watering-places within theſe limits, thereby 
expoſing ſuch as would confide in their relations to the 
riſque of being deſtroyed by thirſt. 

I mult farther add, on this occaſion, that when we ſtood 
ncar the port of Acapulco, in order to ſend our meſſage to 
the Governor and to receive his anſwer, Mr. Brett took 


that opportunity of delineating a view of the entrance of 


the port, and of the neighbouring coaſt, which, added to 
the plan of the place formerly mentioned, may be of con- 
ſiderable uſe hercafter, and is therefore exhibited in the 
XXXIId plate. In this plate, (a) is the weſt point of the 
harbour called the Ge, being in the latitude of 169: 45“; 
(Ic) is the iſland near it, bearing from the obſerver N. by 
E. three leagues diſtant; (% is the eaſt point of the har- 
bout; (e) port Margus; (f) Sierra di Brea; () a white 
rock in the harbour; and (g) watch towers. 

Havirg thus recovered our cutter, the ſole object of our 
coming a ſecond time before Acapulco, the Commodore 
determined not to loſe a moment's time more, but to run off 
the coaſt with the utmoſt expedition, both as the ſtermy 
ſeaſon on the coaſt of Mexico was now approaching apace, 
and as we were apprehenſive of having the weſterly monſoons 
to ſtruggle with when we came upon the coaſt of China: 


tor this reaſon, we no longer ſtood towards Acapulco, as at 


reſent we wanted no anſwer from the Governor: however, 
Mr. Auſen reſolved not to deprive his priſoners of the liberty 
which he had promiſed them; and therefore they were all 
immediately embarked in two launches which belonged to 
our prizes, thofe from the Centurion in one launch, and thoſe 
from the Ghucefer in the other. The launches were well 
equipped with maſts, fails, and oars ; and, leſt the wind 
might prove unfavourable, they had a ſtock of water and 
proviſions put on board them ſufficient for fourteen days. 
There were diſcharged thirty-nine perſons from on board 
the Centurion, and eighteen from the G/oucefier, the greateſt 
part of them Spaniards, the reſt being Indians and fick 
Negroes : indeed as our crews were very weak, we kept 


the Mulattoes and ſome of the flouteſt of our Negroes, er 
a few 
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a few Indians, to aſſiſt us; but we diſmiſled every S 

riſoner whatever. We have fince learnt, that theſe two 
3 arrived ſafe at Acapulco, where the priſoners . 
not enough extol the humanity with which they had bes 
treated. It ſeems the Governor, before tbeir arrival, had re- 
turned a very obliging anſwer to our letter, and had at the 
ſame time ordered out two boats laden with the choice! 
refreſhments and proviſions that were to be procured at 
Acapulco, which he intended as a preſent to the Commo- 
dore ; but theſe boats, not having found our ſhips, were at 
length obliged to put back again, after having thrown al 
their provilioas over-board in a ſtorm which threatened thelt 
deſtruction. 

The ſending away our priſoners was our laſt tranſaction 
on the American eoaſt; for no ſooner had we parted with 
chem, than we and the Glouceſter made fail to the S. W. 
propoſing to get a good offing from the land, where we 
hoped, in a few days, to meet with the regular trade- wind. 
which the accounts of former navigators had repreſented as 
much briſker and ſteadier in this ocean than in any other 
part of the world; for it has been eſteemed no uncommon 
paſſage to run from hence to the eaſtermoſt iſles of Ala in 
two months; and we flattered ourſelves that we were as 
capable of making an expeditious voyage as any ſhips that 
had ever failed this courſe before us; fo that we hoped ſoon 


to gain the coalt of Cina, for which we were now bound. 


As we conceived this navigation to be free from all kinds oi 
embarraſments of bad weather, fatigue, or ſickneſs, corr- 
formable to the general idea of it given by former travel . 
lers, we conſlanly undertook it with alacrity, eſpecially as 
it was no contemptible ſhep towards our arrival at our native 
country, for which many of us by this time hegan to- have 
great!. longings. Thus, on the 6th of May, we for the lait 
time loſt light of the mountains of Mexico, perſuaded, that 
in a few weeks we ſhould arrive at the river of Canton in 
China, where we expected to meet with many E gl (hips, 
and with numbers of our countrymen ; and hoped to enjoy 
the advantages of an amicable well-frequented port, in- 
habited by à poliched people, and abounding with the con - 
veniences and indulgencies of a civilized life; WT 
which now for near twenty months had never been once 
dur power: but, before we take our final leave of nas, 
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there yet remains the conſideration of a matter well worthy 
of attention, the diſcuſſion of which ſhall be referred to the 


enſuing chapter. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 


A brief account of what might have been expected from our 
Squadron, had it arrived in the South Seas in good time, 
FTER the recital of the tranſactions of the Commo- 
dore, and the ſhips under his command, on the coaſts 
of Peru and Mexico, contained in the preceding narration ; 
it will be no uſeleſs digreſſion to examine what the whole 
ſquadron might have ; oc capable of atchieving, had it 
arrived on its deſtined ſcene of action in ſo good a plight as 
it would probably have done had the paſſage round Cape 
Hern been attempted at a more ſeaſonable time of the year. 
This diſquiſition may be ſerviceable to thoſe who ſhall here- 
after form projects of the like nature for that part of the 
world, or who may be intruſted with their execution : 
and therefore I propoſe, in this chapter, to conſider, as 
ſaccinaly as I can, the numerous advantages which the 
public might have received from the operations of the 
ſquadron, had it ſet ſail from England a few months ſooner 
than it did, | 
To begin then; I preſume it will be granted me, that in 
the ſummer time we might have got round Cape Horn with 
an inconſiderable loſs, and without any material damage to 
our ſhips or rigging ; for the Duke and Ducheſs of Bri//o/, 
who between them had above three hundred men, buried no 
more than two, from the coaſt of Brazil to Juan Fernandes 
and out of a hundred and eighty-three hands which wore on 
board the Duke alone, there were only twenty-one ſick of the 
ſcurvy when they arrived at the Iſland; whence, as men of 
war are much better provided with all conveniencies than pri- 
vateers, we might doubtleſs have appeared before Baldi wia in 
full ſtrength, and in a condition of entering immediately 
on action; and therefore, as that place was in a very de- 
fenceleſs ſtate, its cannon incapable of ſcrvice, and its gar- 
riſon in a great meaſure unarmed, it _— that it 


could have oppoſed our force, or that its ſtarved inha- 
bitants, 
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bitants, moſt of whom are convicts baniſhed hither from 
other parts, could have any other thoughts than that of 
ſubmitting. This would have been a very important acqui- 
ſition ; ſince, when Baldivia, which is an excellent port, 
had been once in our poſſeſſion, we ſhould immediately have 
been terrible to the whole kingdom of Chili, and ſhould 
doubtleſs have awed the moſt diſtant parts of the Spar; Em- 
pire in America. Indeed it is far from improbable, that, by 
a prudent uſe of this place, aided by our other advantages, 
we might have given a violent ſhock to the authority of 
Spain on that whole Continent ; and might have rendered 
ſome at lcaſt- of her provinces independent. This would 
certainly have turned the whole attention of the Span; Mi- 
niſtry to that part of the world, where the danger would 
have been ſo preſſing; and thence Great Britain and her 
allies might have been rid of the numerous difliculties,. 
which the wealth of the Spaniſh Indies, operating in con- 
junction with the Ga/lic intrigues, have conſtantly thrown 
in their way. 

But, that I may not be thought to over-rate the force of 
this ſquadron, by aſcribing to ita power of overturning the 
Spaniſh Government in America, it is neceſſary to enter into 
a more particular diſcuſiion, and to premiſe a few obſerva- 
tions on. the condition of the provinces bordering near the 
Sauth Seas, and on the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, both 
Spaniards and Indians, at that time; for hence it will ap- 
pear, that the conjunCture was the moſt favourable we could, 
have deſired ; ſince we ſhall find that the Creolian ſubjects 
were diſaffected, and their Governors at variance; that the 
country was wretchedly provided with arms and ſtores, aud 
they had fallen into a total neglect of all military regula- 
tions in their garriſons ; and that the Indians on their fron- 
tier were univerſally diſcontented, and ſeemed to be watch- 
ing with impatience the favourable moment when they might 
take a ſevere revenge for the barbarities they had groaned 
under during more than two ages; ſo that every circum- 
ſtznce concurred to facilitate the enterpriſes of our ſquadron, 
Of all theſe articles we were amply informed by the letters 
we took on board our prizes; none of theſe veſſels, as ] re- 
member, having had the precaution to throw. their papers 
over-board. 

The ill blood amongſt the Governors was greatly aug- 
mented by their apprehenſions of our ſquadion; for every 
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one being willing to have it believed, that. the bad condi- 
tion of his Government was not the effect of negligence. 
t.cre were continual demands and remonſtrances among 
them, in order to throw the blame upon each other. Thus, 
tor inſtance, the Preſident of St. Jago in Chili, the Preſi- 
dent of Panama, and many other Governors and Military 
Oflicers, were perpetually ſoliciting the Viceroy of Peru to 
turniſh them with the neceſſary ſums of money for putting 
their provinces and places in a proper ſtate of defence to 
ex pole our defigns ; but the cuſtomary anſwer of the Vice- 
:oval to theſe repreſentations was, That he was unable to 
comply with their requeſts ; urging the emptineſs of the 
roy cheſt of Lima, and the difficulties he was under to 
2,,pport the expences of his own Government; he in one 
of his letters (which we intercepted) mentioning his appre- 
henſions that he might ſoon. be neceſſitated to ſtop the pay 
of the troops, and even of the garrifon of Callao, the key 
of the whole kingdom of Peru. Indeed he did at times re- 
ꝛnit to theſe Governors ſome part of their demands; but, as 
what he ſent them was greatly ſhort of their wants, theſe 
Partial ſupplies rather. tended to the raiſing jealouſies 
and heartburnings among them, than contributed to the 
purpoſes for which they had at firſt been deſired. 

Beſides theſe mutual janglings amongſt the Governors, 
the whole body of the people were extremely diſſatisſied; 
they. being fully perſuaded that the affairs Spain for many 
years before had been managed by the inffdence of a parti- 
cular foreign intereſt, which was altogether detached from 
the advantage of the Spaniſb nation; ſo that the inhabitants 
f theſe diſtant provinces believed themſelves to be ſacrificed 
to an ambition, which never conſidered their convenience or 
emoluments, nor paid any regard ta the 3 of their 
name, cr the honour of their country. Wat this was the 
temper of the Creolian Spaniands at that time, might be 
1oved from a hundred inſlances; but I ſhall content myſelf 
ita one, which is indeed concluſive : this is the teſtimony 
of the French Mathematicians ſent. into America, to meaſure 
_ the magnitude of an equatorial degree of latitude : for in 

the relation of a murder of a ſurgeon- belonging to their 
company, in one of the cities of Peru, and of the popular tu- 
mult thence occaſioned, written by one of thoſe: aſtrono- 
mers, the author confeſſes, that the multitude, during the 
worcgr, un verſally joined in imprecations on their bad 

yy | | Government,. 
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Government, and beſtowed the moſtſt abuſive language upon 
the French, deteſting them, in all probability, more par- 
ticularly as being of a nation, to whoſe influence in the 
Spaniſh Counſels the Spaniards imputed all their misfor- 
runes. 

And whilſt the Creolian Spaniards were thus diſſatis fed, 
it appears by the letters we intercepted, that the /n{ians, on 
almoſt ever frontier, were ripe 2 a revolt, and would 
have taken up arms upon the ſligheſt encouragement ; par- 
ticularly the Indians in the ſouthern parts of Peru; as like- 
wiſe the Arraucos, and the reſt of the Chilian Indians, the 
molt powerful and terrible to the Spani/ name of any on 
that Continent : for it ſeems, in ſome diſputes between the 
Spaniards and the Indians, which happened a ſhort time be- 
fore our arrival, the Spaniards had inſulted the Iidlans with 
an account of the force which they expected from O14 Spain, 
under the command of Admiral Pizarro, and had vaunted 
that he was coming thither to complete the great work 
which had been left unfiniſhed by his anceſtors, Theſe 
threats alarmed the [nd.ans, and made them believe that their 
extirpation was reſolved on: for the P/zarros being the firſt 
conquerors of that coaſt, the Peruvian Indians held the name, 
and all that bore it, in execration; not having forgot the de- 
ſtruction of their Monarch, the maſſacre of their beloved Inca. 
Atapalapa, the extinction of their religion, and the ſlaughter 
of their anceſtors ; all perpetrated by the family of the Pi- 
zarros, The Chilian tmdians too abhorred a Chief who was 
deſcended of a race, which, by its Lieutenants, had firlt at- 
tempted to enſlave them, and had neceſlitated the ſtouteſt of 
their T:1bes, for more than a century, to be continually 
waſting their blood in delence of their independency. 

Nor let it be ſuppoſed, that among barbarous nations the 
tradition of theſeeliitant tranſactions could not be preſerved 
for ſo long an interval; ſince thoſe who have been acquainted 
with that part of the world agree, that the Iad ans, in their 
public fealts and annual ſolemnities, conſtantly revive the 
memory of theſe tragic incidents; and ſuch as have been 
preſent at theſe ſpectacles have conſtantly obſerved, that all 
the recitals and repreſentations of this kind were received 
with emotions ſo vehement, and with ſo enthuflaſtic a rage, 
as plainly demonſtrated how {trongly the memory of their 
former wrongs was implanted in them, and how acceptable 
the means of revenge would at all times prove. Jo this : 
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one being willing to have it believed, that. the bad condi- 
tion of his Government was not the effect of negligence. 
tbere were continual demands and remonſtrances among: 
them, in order to throw the blame upon each other. Thus, 
tor inſtance, the Preſident of St. Jago in Chili, the Preſi - 
dent of Panama, and many other Governors and Military 
Oflicers, were perpetually ſoliciting the Viceroy of Peru to 
turniſh them with the neceſſary ſums of money for putting 
their provinces and places in a proper ſtate of defence to 
expoſe our deſigns ; but the cuſtomary anſwer of the Vice- 
:oval to theſe repreſentations was, That he was unable to 
comply with their requeſts ; urging the emptineſs of the 
roy cheſt of Lima, and the difficulties he was under to 
2,,pport the expences of his own Government; he in one 
of his letters (which we intercepted) mentioning his appre- 
henfions that he might ſoon. be neceſſitated to op the pay 
cf the troops, and even of the garriſon of Callao, the key 
of the whole kingdom of Peru. Indeed he did at times re- 
ꝛnit to theſe Governors ſome part of their demands; but, as 
what he ſent them was greatly ſhort of their wants, theſe 
Partial ſupplies rather. tended to the raiſing jealouſies 
and heartburnings among them, than contributed to the 
purpoſes for which they had at firſt been deſired. 

Beſides theſe mutual janglings amongſt the Governors, 
the whole body of the people were extremely diſſatisſied; 
they. being fully perſuaded that the affairsggf Spain for many 
years before had been managed by the inflFence of a parti- 
cular foreign intereſt, which was —_ detached from 
the advantage of the Spani nation; ſo that the inhabitants 
of theſe diſtant provinces believed themſelves to be ſacrificed 
to an ambition, which never conſidered their convenience or 
emoluments, nor paid any regard to the reputation of their 
name, cr the honour of their country. That this was the 
temper of the Creolian Spaniands at that time, might be 
1r70ved from a hundred inſtances; but I ſhall content myſelf- 
ita one, which is indeed concluſive : this is the teſtimony 
of the French Mathematicjans ſent into America, to meaſure. 
the magnitude of an equatorial degree of latitude : for in 
the relation of a murder of a ſurgeon- belonging to their 
company, in one of the cities of Peru, and of the popular tu- 
mult thence occahoned, written by one of thoſe: aſtrono- 
mers, the author confeſſes, that the multitude, during the 
warcyr, un verſally joined in imprecations on their bad 

N | | Government,, 
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Government, and beſtowed the moitſt abuſive language upon 
the French, deteſting them, in all probability, more par- 
ticularly as being of a nation, to whoſe influence in the 
Spaniſþ Counſels the Spaniards imputed all their misfor- 
tunes. 

And whilſt the Creo/ian Spaniards were thus diſſatis ed, 
it appears by the letters we intercepted, that the r{ians, on 
almoſt ever frontier, were ripe Er a revolt, and would 
have taken up arms upon the ſligheſt encouragement; par- 
ticularly the Indians in the ſouthern parts of Peru; as like- 
wiſe the Arraucos, and the reſt of the Chilian Indians, the 
molt powerful and terrible to the Spaniſh name of any on 
that Continent : for it ſeems, in ſome diſputes betweea the 
Spaniards and the Indians, which happened a ſhort time be- 
fore our arrival, the Spaniards had inſulted the Indians with 
an account of the force which they expected from O17 Spain, 
under the command of Admiral Pizarro, and had vaunted 
that he was coming thither to complete the great work 
which had been left unfiniſhed by his anceſtors. Theſe 
threats alarmed the Ind aus, and made them believe that their 
extirpation was reſolved on: for the Pizarres being the firſt 
conquerors of that coalt, the Peruvian Indians held the name, 
and all that bore it, in execration; not having forgot the de- 
ſtruction of their Monarch, the maſſacre of their beloved Inca. 
Atapalapa, the extinction of their religion, and the ſlaughter 
of their anceſtors ; all perpetrated by the family of the Pi- 
zarros, The Chilian tudians too abhorred a Chief who was 
deſcended of a race, which, by its Lieutenants, had firlt at- 
tempted to enſlave them, and had neceſſitated the ſtouteſt of 
their T:1bes, for more than a century, to be continually 
waſting their blood in deſence of their independency, 

Nor let it be ſuppoſed, that among barbarous nations the 
tradition of theſegiitant tranſactions could not be preſerved 
for ſo long an interval; ſince thoſe who have been acquainted 
with that part of the world agree, that the Id ans, in their 
public feaſts and annual ſolemnities, conſtantly revive the 
memory of theſe tragic incidents; and ſuch as have been 
preſent at theſe ſpectacles have conſtantly obſerved, that all 
the recitals and repreſentations. of this kind were received 
with emotions ſo vehement, and with ſo enchutaſtic a rage, 
as plainly demonſtrated how {trongly the memory of their 
former wrongs was implanted in them, and how acceptable 
the means of revenge would at all times prove, Jo this 

mull 
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muſt add too, that the Spaniſb Governors themſelves were 
fo fully informed of the diſpoſition of the Indians at this 
conjuncture, and were ſo apprehenſive of a general de- 
fection among them, that they employed all their induſtry 
to reconcile the moſt dangerous Tribes, and to prevent them 
from immediately taking up arms: amongſt the reſt, the 
Preſident of Chili in particular made large conceſſions to the 
Arraucos, and the other Chilian Indians, by which, and by 
diſtributing conſiderable preſents to their leading men, he 
at laſt got them to conſent to a prolongation of the truce 
between the two nations : but theſe negotiations were not 
concluded at the time when we might have been in the 
South Scas; and, had they been completed, yet the hatred 
of theſe Indians to the Spaniards was fo great, that it would 
have been impoſſible for their Chiefs, how deeply ſoever 
corrupted, to have kept them from joining us againſt their 
old deteſted enemy. 

Thus then it appears, that on our arrival in the Soul- 
Seas we might have found the whole coaſt unprovided 
with troops, and deſtitute even of arms: for we well know, 
from very particular intelligence, that there were not three 
hundred fire arms, of which too the greateſt part were 
matchlocks, in all the province of Chili; whilſt at the ſame 
time the Indians were ripe for a revolt, the Spaniard; diſ- 
poſed to mutiny, and the Governors enraged with one 
another ; and each prepared to rejoice ingthe diſgrace of his 
antagoniſt, At this fortunate criſis we, on the other 
hand, might have conſiſted of near two thouſand men, the 
greatelt part in health and vigour, all well armed, and united 
under a Chief, whoſe enterpriſing genius (as we have ſeen) 
could not be depreſſed by a continued ſeries of the moſt 
ſiniſter events, and whoſe equable and prudent turn of temper 
would have remained unvaried, in the mid# of the greateſt 
degree of gocd ſucceſs ; and who beſides poſſeſſed, 1n a di- 
ſtinguiſned manner, the two qualities the moſt neceſſary for 
theſe uncommon undertakings; I mean, that of maintaining 
his authority, and preſerving at the ſame time the affec- 
tions of his people. Our other officers too, of every rank, 
appear, by the experience the public hath fince had of 
them, to have been equal to any attempt they might have 
been charged with by their Commander ; and our men (at 
all times brave, if well conducted) in ſuch a cauſe, where 


treaſure was the object, and under ſuc leaders, woud- 
doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs have been prepared to rival the molt celebrated 
atchievements hitherto performed by Britiſb mariners. 

It cannot then be conteſted, but that Ba/divia muſt have 
furrendered on the appearance of our ſquadron ; after 
which, it may be preſumed, that the Arraucos, the Pulcher, 
and Penguinches, inhabiting the banks of the river Imperial, 
about twenty-five leagues to the northward of this place, 
would have immediately taken up arms, being diſpoſed 
thereto, as hath been already related, and encouraged by 
the arrival of ſo coniiderable a force in their neighbourhogd. 
As theſe Indians can bring into the field near thirty thouſand 
men, the greateſt part of them horſe, their firſt ſtep would 
have been the invading the province of Cl:/;, which they 
would have found totally unprovided both of ammunition 
and weapons; and as its inhabitants are a luxurious and 
effeminate race, they would have been incapable, on ſuch an 
emergency, of giving any oppoſition to this mgged enemy; 
ſo that it is no ſtrained conjecture to imagine, that the In- 
dians would have been ſoon maſters ,of the whole country, 
Moreover, the other Indians on the frontiers of Peru, being 
equally diſpoſed with the Arraucos to ſhake off the Span 
yoke, it is highly probable, that they likewiſe would have 
embraced this favourable occaſion, and that a general inſur- 
rection would have taken place through all the Spar terri- 
tories of South America; in which caſe, the only reſource 
left to the Creolians (diſſatisfied as they were with the Spaniſh 
Government) would have been to have made the beſt 
terms they could with their Indian neighbours, and to have 
withdrawn themſelves from the obedience of a maſter who 
had ſhewn ſo little regard for their ſecurity, This laſt ſup- 
poſition may perhaps appear chimerical to thoſe who mea- 
{ure the potſibility of all events by the ſcanty ſtandard of 
their own experience; but the temper of the times, and the 
ſtrong diſlike of the natives to the meaſures then purſued by 
the Spaniſh Court, ſufficiently evince, at leaſt, its poſſibility. 
However, not to inſiſt on the preſumption of a general re- 
volt, it is ſufficient for our purpoſe to conclude, that the 
Arraucos would ſcarcely have failed of taking arms on our 
appearance; ſince this alone would fo far have terrified the 
enemy, that they would no longer have employed their 
thoughts on the means of oppoſing us; but would have 
turned all their cares to the IJadian affairs, as they ſtill = 
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member with the utmoſt horror the ſacking of their cities, 
the rifling of their convents, the captivity of their wives and 
daughters, and the deſolation cf their country, by theſe reſo- 
Jute ſavages, in the laſt war between the two nations : for 
it muſt be obſerved, that the Chilian Indians have been fre- 
quently ſucceſsful — the Spaniards, and poſſeſs at this 
time a large tract of country, which was formerly full of 
Spaniſh towns and villages, whoſe inhabitants were all either 
deſtroyed or carried into captivity, by the Arraucos and the 
other neighbouring Indians, who, in a war againſt the Spa- 
niards, never fail to join their forces. 

But even, independent of an Indian revolt, there were 
two places only on all the coaſt of the South Sea, which 
could be ſuppoſed capable of reſiſting our ſquadron 
theſe were the cities of Panama and Callas: as to the firit 
of theſe, its fortifications were ſo decayed, and it was fo 
much in want of powder, that the. Preſident himſelf, in an 
intercepted letter, acknowledged it was incapable of being 
defended ; whence, I take it for granted, it would have 
given us but little trouble, eſpecially if we had opened a 
communication acroſs the Iſthmus with our fleet on the 
other ſide. And with regard to the city and port of Callas, 
its condition was not much better than that of Panama ; 
ſince its walls are built upon the plain ground, without 
either out-work or ditch before them, and conſiſt only of 
very ſlender, feeble maſonry, without any earth behind 
them; ſo that a battery of five or ſix pieces of cannon, 
raiſed any where within four or five hundred paces of the 
place, would have had a full view of the whole rampart, 
and would have opened it in a ſhort time ; and the breach 
hereby formed, as the walls are ſo extremely thin, could not 
have been difficult of aſcent, for the ruins would have been 
but little higher than the ſurface of the ground; and it 
would have yielded this particular advantage to the aſſailants, 
that the bullets which grazed upon it would have driven. 
before them ſuch ſhivers of brick and ſtone, as would have 
prevented the garriſon from forming behind it, ſuppoſing 
that the troops employed in defence of the place ſhould. 
have fo far ſurpaſſed the uſual limits of Creolian bravery, as 
to reſolve to ſtand a general aſſault, Indeed, ſuch a refo- 
lution cannot be imputed to them ; for the garriſon and. 
Zeople were in general diflatisfied. with the Viceroy's be- 

haviour, 
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haviour, and were never expected to act a vigorous part. 
On the contrary, the Viceroy himſelf greatly apprehended 
that the Commodore would make him a viſit at Lima, the 
capital of the kingdom of Peru; to prevent which, if poſſible, 
he had ordered twelve gallies to be built at Guaiaguil and 
other places, which were intended to oppoſe the landing of 
our boats, and to hinder us from puſhing our men on ſhore, 
But this was an impracticable project of defence, and pro- 
ceeded on the ſuppoſition that our ſhips, whea we ſhould 
land our men, woald keep at ſuch a diltance, that theſe 
gallies, by drawing little water, would have been out of the 
reach of our guns; whereas the Commodore, before he had 
made ſuch an attempt, would doubtleſs have been poſſeſſed 
of ſeveral prize ſhips, which he would not have heſitated to 
have run on ſhore for the protection of his boats; and beſides, 
there were many places on that coaſt, and one particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Callas, where there was good an- 
choring, though a great depth of water, within a cable's 
length of the ſhore ; conſequently the cannon of the men 
of war would have ſwept all the coaſt to above a mile's di- 
ſtance from the water's edge, and would have effeQually 
prevented any force from aſſembling, to oppoſe the landing 
ard forming of our men; and this landing-place had the 
additional advantage, that it was but — diſtant 
from Lima; ſo that we might have been at that city within 
four hours after we ſhould have been firſt diſcovered from 
the ſhore, The place I have in view is about two leagues 
South of Callao, and juſt to the northward of the head-iand 
called in Frezier”s draught of that coaſt, Morro Solar. Here 
there is ſeventy or eighty fathom of water, within two 
cables length of the ſhore ; and here the Spaniards them- 
ſelves were ſo apprehenſive of our attempting to land, that 
they had projected to build a fort cloſe to the water ; but, as 
there was no money in the royal cheſts, they could not com- 
plete ſo conſiderable a work, and therefore they contented 
themſelves with keeping a guard of a hundred horſe there, 
that they might be ſure to receive early notice of our ap- 
pearance on that coaſt. Indeed ſome of them (as we were 
told), conceiving our management at ſea to be as puſillani- 
mous as their own, pretended that this was a road where 
the Commodore would never dare to hazard his ſhips, for 
fear that in ſo great a depth of water their anchors could 


not hold them. 
And 
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And let it not be imagined that I am proceeding 
upon groundleſs and extravagant preſumptions, when I con- 
clude, that fifteen hundred or a thouſand of our people, 
well conducted, ſhoutd have been an over-match for any 
numbers the Spaniards could muſter in Scuth America; ſince, 
not to mention the experience we had of them at Paita and 


Petaplan, it muſt be 1emembered, that our Commodore was 


extremely ſolicitous to have all his men trained to the dex- 
trous uſe of their fire-arms; whereas the Spaniards, in 
this part of the world, were wretchedly provided with arms, 
and were very awkward in the management of the few 
they had; and though, on their repeated repreſentations, 
the Court of Spain had ordered ſeveral thouſand firelocks 
to be put on board Pigarro's ſquadron, yet thoſe, it is 
evident, could not have been in Anerica time enoagh to 
have been employed againit us. Hence then, by our 
arms, ard our readineſs in the uſe of them (not to inſiſt on 
the timidity and ſoftneſs of our enemy), we ſhould in ſome 
degree have had the ſame advantages, which the Spa- 
mards themſelves had on the firlt diſcovery of this country, 
againſt its naked and unarmed inhabitants. 

Now let it in the next place be conſidered, what were the 
events which we had to fear, or what were the circum- 
ſtances which could have prevented us from giving law to 
all the coaſt of South America, and thereby cutting off from 
Spain the reſources which ſhe drew from thoſe immenſe pro- 
vinces. By ſea, there was no force capable of oppoſing us; 
for, how ſoon ſoever we had failed, Pixarro's ſquadron could 
not have ſailed ſooner than it did, and therefore could not 
have avoided the fate it met with : as we ſhould have been 
maſters of the ports of Chili, we could thereby have ſupplied 
ourſelves with the proviſions we wanted in the greateſt plenty; 
and from Paldivia to the equinoctial we ran no riſque of loſ- 
ing our men by ſickneſs (that being of all climates the moſt 
temperate and healthy), norof having our ſhips diſabled 
by bad weather. And had we wanted ſailors to aſſiſt in the 
navigating of our ſquadron, whilſt a confiderable proportion. 
of our men were employed on ſhore, we could not have fail- 
ed of getting whatever numbers we pleaſed in the ports we 
ſhould have taken, and from the prizes which would have 
fallen into our hands; for I muſt obſerve that the Indians, 
who are the principal mariners in that part of the world, are 


extremely docile and dextrous ; and, though they are not — 
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to ſtruggle with the inclemencies of a cold climate, yet in 
temperate ſeas they are molt uſeful and laborious ſeamen. 
Thus then it appears what important revolutions might 
have been brought about by our ſquadrons, had it departed 
from England as early as it ought to have done; and from 
hence it is eaſy to conclude, what immenſe advantages might 
have thence accrued to the public : for, as on our ſuccels it 
would have been impoſſible that the kingdom of Spaiz ſhould 
have received any treaſure from the provinces bordering on the 
South Seas, or ſhould even have had any communication with 
them; it is certain that the whole attention of that Monarchy 
would have been immediately employed in endeavouring to 
regain theſe ineitimable territories, either by force of arms or 
compact. By the firit of theſe methods it was ſcarcely poſſible 
they could ſucceed ; for it mult have been at leaſt a twelve- 
month after our arrival before any ſhips from Spe cou'd 


have got into the South Seas, and when they had been there, 


they would have found themſelves without reſource; ſince 
they would probably have been ſeparated, diſabled, and ſick- 
ly, and would then have had no port remaining in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, where they could either rendezvous or refit : whilit 
we might have been ſupplied acroſs the Iſthmus with whatever 
neceſſaries, ſtores, or even men, we wanted; and might there- 
by have ſupported our ſquadron in as good a plight as when 
it firſt ſet ſail from Sz. Helent. In ſhort, it required but little 
prudence ſo to have conducted this buſineſs, as to have ren- 
dered all the efforts of ain, ſeconded by the power of France, 
ineffectual, and to have maintained our conqueſt in defiance 
of them both : whence they muſt either have refolved to have 


left Great Britain miſtreſs of the wealth of South America + 


(the principal ſupport of all their deſtructive projects), or they 
muſt have ſubmitted to her terms, and have been contented 
to receive theſe provinces back again, as an equivalent for 
ſuch reſtrictions to their future ambition as ſhe in her pru- 
dence ſhould have dictated to them. Having thus diſcuſſed 
the prodigious weight which the operations of our ſquadron 
might have added to the national influence of this kingdom, 
I ſhall here end this ſecond book, referring to the next, the 
paſſage of the ſhattered remains of our force acroſs the Pa- 
cific ocean, and all their ſubſequent tranſactions till the Com- 
modore's arrival in England. 
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The run from the craft of Mexico to the Ladrones or 
Marian Iſlands, 


HEN, on the Gth of May, 1742, we left the coaſt 

of America, we flood to the S. W. with a view of 
meeting the N. E. trade-wind, which the accounts of former 
writers taught us to expect at ſeventy or eighty leagues. 
; from the land. We had beſides another reaſon for. ſtand- 
1 ing to the ſouthward, which was the getting into the la- 
titude of 13 or 14 North; that being the parallel where 
the Pacific Ocean is moſt uſually croſſed, and conſequently 
where the navigation is eſteemed the ſafeſt : this laſt pur- N 
poſe we had ſoon anſwered, being in a day or two ſufficiently | 
advanced to the South: but, though we were at the ſame. |? 
time more diſtant from the ſhore than we had preſumed d 
was neceſſary for the falling in with the trade-winds, yet 
in this particular we were moſt grievouſly diſappointed ; 
the wind fill continuing to the weſtward, or at belt variable. 
As the getting into the N. E. trade was to us a matter of 
the laſt conſequence, we ſtood yet more to the ſouthward, 
and made many experiments to meet with it; but all our 
efforts were for a long time unſucceſsful ; ſo that it was. 
ſeven weeks from our leaving the coaſt beſore we got 
into the true trade-wind. This was an interval in which { 
we had at firſt believed we ſhould well nigh have reached 


the eaſtermoſt parts of Aa; but we were ſo baffled _ 
the. 
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the contrary and variable winds which for all -that time 
perplexed us, that we were not as yet advanced above a 
fourth of the way. The delay alone would have been a 
ſufficient mortification ; but there were other circumſtances 
attending it, which rendered this ſituation not leſs terrible, 
and our apprehenſions perhaps ſtill greater than in any of 
our paſt calamities; for our two ſhips were by this time ex- 
tremely crazy; and many days had not paſſed before we 
diſcovered a ſpring in the foremaſt of the Centurion, which 
rounded about twenty-ſix inches of its circumference, and 
which was judged to be at leaſt four inches deep : and no 
ſooner had the carpenters ſecured this maſt with fiſhing it, 
than the G/ouce/ter made a ſignal of diſtreſs, to inform us 
that ſhe had a ſpring in her main maſt, twelve feet below 
the truſſel-trees; which appeared ſo dangerous that ſhe 
could not carry any fail upon it. Our carpenters, on a 
ſtri& examination of this maſt, found it exceſſively rotten 
and decayed ; and it being judged neceſſary to cut it down 
as low as it was defective, it was by this means reduced to 
nothing but a ſtump, which ſerved only as a ſtep to the 
top-mait. Theſe accidents augmented our delay, and, be- 
ing added to our other diſtreſſes, occaſioned usgreat anxiety 
about our future ſafety : for though, after our departure 
from Fuan Fernandes, we had enjoyed a moſt uninterrupted 
ſtate of health, till our leaving the coaſt of Mixico, yet the 
{curvy now began to make Freth 

and we too well knew the effects of this diſeaſe, by our 
former fatal experience, to ſuppoſe that any thing ex- 
cept a ſpeedy paſſage could ſecure the greater part of our 
crew from being deſtroyed thereby: but as, after being 
ſeven weeks at ſea, there did not appear any reaſons that 
could perſuade us we were nearer the trade wind than when 
we ſet out, there was no ground for us to imagine, that 
our paſſage would not prove at leaſt three times as long as 


we at firſt expected; and conſequently we had the melan- 


choly proſpect either of dying by the ſcurvy, or of periſhing 


with the ſhip for want of hands to navigate her. Indeed, 
| ſeveral amongſt us were willing to believe, that in this warm 
climate, ſo different from what we felt in paſſing round 


Cape Horn, the violence of this diſeaſe, and its fatality, 
might be in ſome degree mitigated ; as it had not been un- 
uſual to ſuppoſe that 1ts particular virulence during that paſ- 
ſage was in a great meaſure owing to the ſeverity of the 


weather: 


havock amongſt our people :. 
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weather: but the ravage of the diſtemper in our preſent 
circumſtances ſoon convinced us of the falſity of this ſpe- 
culation ; as it hkewiſe exploded certain other opinions 
which uſually paſs current about the cauſe and nature of 
this diſeaſe. 

For it has been generally preſumed, that ſufficient ſup- 
plies of water and freſh proviſions are effectual pre- 
ventives of this malady ; but it happened that in the pre- 
ſent caſe we had a conſiderable flock of freſh proviſions on 
board, being the hogs and fowls which were taken at Paita; 
we beſides almoſt daily caught great abundance of bonitos, 
dolphins, and albicores; and the unſettled ſeaſon, which 
deprived us of the benefit of the trade-wind, proved ex- 
tremely rainy ; ſo that we were enabled to fill up our water- 


.caſks almoſt as faſt as they were empty ; and each man 


had five pints of water allowed him every day during the 
aſſage: but, notwithſtanding this plenty of water, notwith- 
ſtanding that the freſh proviſions were diſtributed amongſt 


the ſick, and the whole crew often fed upon fiſh ; yet neither 


were the ſick hereby relieved, or the progreſs or malignity of 
the diſeaſe at all abated. Nor was it in theſe inſtannes only 
that we found the 2 maxims upon this head defective; 
for though it has been uſually eſteemed a neceſſary piece of 
management to keep all ſhips, where the crews are large, 
as clean and airy between decks as poſlible, and it hath been 
believed by many, that this particular alone, if well at- 
tended to, would prevent the appearance of the ſcurvy, or 
at leaſt mitigate its virulence ; yet we obſerved, during the 
latter part of our run, that, though we kept all our ports 
open, and took uncommon pains in cleanſing and ſweetening 
the ſhips, the diſeaſe ſtill raged with as much violeuce 
as.ever ; nor did its advancement ſeem to be thereby ſen- 
ſibly retarded. 

However, I would not be underſtood to aſſert, that freſh 
proviſions, plenty of water, and a conſtant ſupply of ſweet 
air between decks, are matters of no moment: I am, on the 
contrary, well ſatisfied, that they areallof them articles of great 
importance, and are doubtleſs extremely conducive to the 
health and vigour of a crew, and may in many caſes prevent 
this fatal malady from taking place. All I have aimed at, in 
what I have advanced, is only toevince, that in ſome inſtances 
both the cure and prevention of this malady is impoſſible to be 
effected by any management, or by the application of any 

g remedies 
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remedies which can be made uſe of at ſea, Indeed, I am 
myſelf fully perſuaded, that when it has got to a certain 
head, there are no other means in nature for relieving the 
fick but carry ir g them on ſhore, or at leaſt bringing them in- 
to the neighbourhood of the land. Perhaps a diitin& and 
adequate knowledge of the ſource of this diſeaſe may never 
be diſcovered ; but, in general, there is no difficulty in 
conceiving, that, as a continued ſupply of freſh air is ne- 
ceſſary to all animal life, and as this air is ſo particu- 
lar a fluid, that, without loſing its elaſticity, or any of its 
obvious properties, it may be rendered unfit for this pur- 
poſe, by mixing with it ſome very ſubtile and otherwiſe im- 
perceptible efluvia ; it may be eaſily conceived, I ſay, that 
the iteams ariſing from the ocean may have a tendency to 
render the air they are ſpread through leſs properly adapted 
to the ſupport of the life of terreſtrial animals, unleſs theſe 
ſteams are corrected by efluvia of another kind, which per- 
haps the land alone can afford. 
To what hath been already ſaid in relation to this diſeaſe, 
I ſhall add, that our ſurgeon (who, during our paſſage round 
Cape Horn, had aſcribed the mortality we ſuffered to the 
ſeverity of the climate) exerted himſelf in the preſent run 
to the utmoſt : but he at laſt declared, that all his meaſures 
were totally ineffectual, and did not in the leaſt avail his 
patients. On this, it was reſolved by the Commodore to try 
the ſucceſs of two medicines, which, juſt before his de- 
parture from England, were the ſubje& of much diſcourſe, 
I mean the pill and drop of Mr. Ward: for, however vio- 
lent the operations of theſe medicines are ſaid to have 
ſometimes proved, yet in the preſent inſtance, where 
without ſome remedy deſtruction ſeemed inevitable, the 
experiment at leaſt was thought adviſeable ; and therefgre, 
one or both of them, at different times, were adminiſtered 
to perſons in every ſtage of the diſtemper. Out of the 
numbers who took them, one, ſoon after ſwallowing the 
pill, was ſeized with a violent bleeding at the noſe : he was 
before given over by the ſurgeon, and lay almoſt at the point 
of death; but he immediately found himſelf much better, 
and continued to recover, though ſlowly, till we arrived on 
fhore, which was near a fortnight after. A few others too 
were relieved for ſome days, but the diſeaſe returne again 
with as much virulence as ever. Though neither did theſe, 
nor the reſt who received no benefit, appear to be reduced 
to 
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to a worſe condition than they would have been if they 
had taken nothing. The moſt remarkable property of 
theſe medicines, and what was obvious in almoſt every one 
that took them, was, that they acted in proportion to the 
vigour of the patient ; ſo that thoſe who were within two 
or three days of dying were ſcarcely affected; and as the 
patient was differently advanced in the diſeaſe, the opera- 
tion was either a E perſpiration, an eaſy vomit, or a 
moderate purge; but if they were taken by one in full 
ſtrength, they then produced all the forementioned effects 
with conſiderable violence, which ſometimes continued for 
ſix or eight hours together with little intermiſſion. How- 
ever, let us return to the proſecution of our voyage. 

I have already obſerved, that, a few days after our run- 
ning off the coaſt of Mexico, the Gl/ouce/ter had her main- 
matt cut down to a ſtump, and we were obliged to fiſh 
our fore-maſt ; and that theſe misfortunes were greatly ag- 
gravated by our meeting with contrary and variable —— 
for near ſeven weeks. I ſhall now add, that when we 
reached the trade-wind, and it ſettled between the North and 
Eaſt, yet it ſeldom blew with ſo much ſtrength, that the 
Centurion might not have carried all her ſmall fails abroad 
without the leaſt danger; ſo that, had we been a ſingle 
ſhip, we might have run down our longitude a-pace, and 
have arrived at the Laarones ſoon enough to have recovered 
great numbers of our men who afterwards periſhed : but 
the Glouceſter, by the loſs of her main-maſt, ſailed ſo very 
heavily, that we had ſeldom any more than our top-fails ſet, 
and yet were frequently obliged. to lie to for her: and I 
conceive, that on the whole we loſt little leſs than a month 
by our attendance upon her, in conſequence of the various 
miſchances ſhe encountered. During all this run, it was re- 
markable that we were rarely many days together without 
ſeeing great numbers of birds, which 1s a proof that there 
are ſeveral Iſlands, or at leaſt rocks, ſcattered all along, at 
no very conſiderable diſtance from our track. Some in- 
deed there are marked in the Spaniſh chart, hereafter in- 
ſerted ; but the frequency of theſe birds ſeems to aſcer- 
tain that there are many more than have been hitherto 
diſcovered ; for the moſt part of the birds we obſerved 
were ſich as are known to rooſt on ſhore ; and the man- 
ner of their appearance ſufficiently evinced that they 


came from ſome diſtant haunt every morning, and * 
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hither again in the evening; ſince we never ſaw them 
early or late ; and the hour of their arrival and departure 
gradually varied, which we ſuppoied was occaſioned by 
our running nearer their haunts, or getting farther from 
them, 

The trade-wind continued to favour us, without any 
fluctuation, from the end of Juve till towards the end of 
July: but on the 26th of July, being then, as we eſteemed, 
about three hundred leagues from the Ladrones, we met 
with a weſterly wind, which did not come about again to 
the ealtward in four days time. This was a moſt diſpiriting 
incident, as it at once damped all our hopes of ſpeedy re- 
lief; eſpecially too as it was attended. with a vexatious ac - 
cident to the G/ouce/fer : for in one part of theſe four days 
the wind flatted to a calm, and the ſhips rolled very deep; 
by which means the G/ouce/ter's forecap ſplitting, her fore top 
maſt came by the board, and broke her fore- yard directly in 
the ſlings. As ſhe was hereby rendered incapable of making 
any fail for ſome time, we were under a neceſſity, as ſoon 
as a pale ſprung up, to take her 1n tow ; and near twenty 
of the healthieſt and ableſt of our ſeamen were removed 
from the duty of our own ſhip, and were continued eight 
or ten days together on board the G/oucefter, to aſſiſt in re- 
Pairing her damages: but theſe things, mortifying as we 
thought them, were only the commencement of our diſ- 
alters ; ſor ſcarce had our people fiaiſhed their buſineſs in 
the G/yuce/?er before we met with a molt violent ſtorm from 
the weftern board, which obliged us to lie to. Ar the be- 
ginning of this ſtorm our ſhip ſprung a leak, and let in ſo 
much water, that all our people, officers included, were 
coaltantly employed about the pumps; and the next da 
we had the vexation to fee the G/zuce/ter with her fore-top 
malt once more by the board. Nor was that the whole of 
her calamity, ſiace, whilit we were viewing her with great 
concern for this new diſtreſs, we ſaw her main-top malt, 
wiiich had hitherto ſerved her as a jury main-malt, ſhare the 
ſame fate. This completed our misfortunes, and rendered 
them without reſource ;-for we knew the Glouciſter's crew 
were ſo tew and ſecble, that without our aſſiſtance they 
could not be relieved ; whillt at the ſame time our ſick 
were now ſo far increaſed, and thoſe who remained in 
health fo continually fatigued with the additional duiy of 
our pumps, that it was * for us to lend chem any 
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aid. Indeed we were not as yet ſully apprized of the de- 
plorable ſituation of the G/oucefter's crew; for when the 
ſtorm abated, which, during its continuance, prevented all 
communication with them, the G/ouce//er bore up under our 
ſtern ; and Captain Michel informed the Commodore, that, 
beſides the loſs of his maſts, which was all that was viſible 
to us, the ſhip had then no leſs than ſeven feet of water in 
her hold, although his officers and men had been kept con- 
ſtantly at the pumps for the laſt twenty-four hours. 

This new circumſtance was indeed a moſt terrible accu- 
mulation to the other extraordinary diſtreſſes of the Glowce/- 
ter, and required, if poſſible, the moſt ſpeedy and vigorous 
aſſiſtance ; which Captain Mitchel begged the Commodore 
to afford him : but the debility of our people, and our own 


immediate preſervation, rendered it impracticable for the 


Commodore to comply with his requeſt, All that could be 
done, was to ſend our boat on board, for a more particular 
account of the ſhip's condition; as it was ſoon ſuſpected 
that the taking her people on board us, and then deftroying 
her, was the only meaſure that could be proſecuted, in the 
preſent emergency, both for the ſecurity of their lives and 
of our own. 

Our boat ſoon returned, with a repreſentation of the ſtate of 
the Glouceſter, and of her ſeveral defects, ſigned by Cap- 
tain Mitchel and all his officers ; whence it appeared, that 
ſhe had ſprung a leak by the ſtern-poſt being looſe, arid 
working with every rol} of the ſhip, and by two beams 
a-midſhips being broken in the orlope; no part of which, 
as the carpenters reported, could poſſibly be repaired at ſea ; 
that both officers and men had wrought twenty. four hours 
at the pump without intermiſſion, and were at length fo 
fatigued that they could continue their labour no longer, 
but had been forced to deſiſt, with ſeven feet of water in 
the hold, which covered all their caſks, ſo that they could 
neither come at freſh water nor proviſion: that they had 
no maſt ſtanding, except the fore maſt, the mizen maſt, and 
the mizen-top maſt, nor had they any ſpare maſts to get up 
in the room of thoſe they had lot: that the ſhip was, be- 
ſides, extremely decayed in every part; for her knees and 
clamps were all become quite looſe, and her upper works 
in general were ſo crazy that the quarter-deck was ready to 
drop down : that her crew was preatly reduced, as there 
remained alive on board her, ofhcers included, no _ 

than 
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than ſeventy-ſeven men, eighteen boys, and two priſoners, 
and that of this whole number only ſixteen men and eieven 
boys were capable of keeping the deck, ſeveral of thele tov 
being very infirm. | 

The Commodore, on the peruſal of this melancholy re- 
preſentation, preſently ordered them a ſupply of water and 
proviſions, of which they ſeemed to be in the moſt preſſing 
want, and at the ſame time ſent his own carpenter on board 
them, to examine into the truth of every particular; and it 
being found, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, that the preceding 
account was in no inſtance exaggerated, it plainly ap- 
peared there was no poſſibility of preſerving the Glouce/7er 
any longer, as her leaks were irreparable, and the united 
| hands on board both ſhips would not be able to free her, 
could we have ſpared the whole of our crew to her relief. 
What then could be reſolved on, when it was the utmoſt 
we ourſelves could do to manage our own pumps? Indeed 
there was no room for deliberation ; the only ſtep to be 
taken, was the ſaving the lives of the few that remained on 
board the G/:ucefter, and the getting out of her as much as 
we could before the was deſtroyed. The Commodore there- 
fore immediately ſent an order to Captain 17itchel to put his 
people on board the Centurion as expeditiouſly as he could, 
now the weather was calm and favourable; and to take out 
ſuch ſtores as he could get at whilſt the ſhip could be kept 
above water. And, as our leak required lels attention 
whilit the preſent eaſy weather continued, we ſent our boats 
with as many men as we could ſpare to Captain Mitchel's 
aſſiſtance. 

The removing the Gloucefter's people on board us, and 
the getting out ſuch ſtores as could moit eaſily be come at, 
gave us full employment tor two days. Mr. 4-/7n was ex- 
tremely deſirous to have ſaved two of her cables. and an 
anchor; but the ſhip rolled ſo much, and the men were fo 
exceſſively fatigued, that they were incapable of effeQting 
it; nay, it was even with the greateſt difficulty that the 
prize money which the Ghuceſter had taken in the South 
Seas was ſecured and ſent on board the Centurion however, 
the prize goods in the Glauc-fer, Which amounted to ſeve- 
ral thouſand pounds in value, and were principally the 
Centurion's property, were entirely loſt; nor nor could any 
more proviſion be got out than five caſks of flour, three of 

which were ſpoiled by the falt-water, Their fick men, 
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amounting to near ſeventy, were conveyed into the boats 
with as much care as the circumſtances of that time would 

mak, but three or four of them expired as they were 
oilting them into the Centurion. 

It was the 15th of Auguſt, in the evening, before the 
Gloucefier was cleared of every thing that was propoled to 
be removed; and, though the hold was now almoit full of 
water, yet, as the carpenters were of opinion that ſhe 
might ſti] ſwim for ſome time, if the calm ſhould continue 
and the water become ſmooth, it was reſolved ſhe ſhould be 
burnt; as we knew not how little diſtant we might be at pre- 
ſent from the Iſlund ot Guam, which was in the poſſeſſion of 
our enemies, to whom the wreck of iuch a ſhip would have 
been no contemptible acquiſition. When ſhe was ſet on 
fire, Captain 1Mizchi/ and his officers left her, and came on 
board the Centurion; and we immediately flood from the 
wreck, not without ſome apprehenſions (as we had only a 
light breeze), that, if ſhe blew up ſoon, the concuſſion of the 
air might damage our rigging ; bat ſhe fortunately continued 
burning the whole night; ſo that, though her guns fired 
ſucceſſively as the flames reached them, yet it was fix in 


the morning, when we were about four leagues diſtant, before 


ſhe blew up. The report ſhe made upon this occaſion was 


but ſmall; although the blaſt produced an exceeging black 
Pillar of imcke, which ſhot up into the air to a very confi- 


derable height. | 
Thus periſhed his Majeſty's ſhip the Gioucfier. And now 


it might have been expefed, that, being freed rom the 
embarraſments which her frequent diſaſters had involved 
us in, we ſhould have proceeded on our way much briſker 
than we had hitherto done, eſpecially as we had received ſome 
ſmall addition to our ſtrength, by the taking on board the 
Ghoucefler's crew : however, we were ſoon taught that our 
anxieties were not yet to be relieved ; and that, notwith- 


ſtanding all we had already ſuffered, there remained much 


greater diſtreſſes, which we were till to ſtruggle with; for 
the late ſtorm, which had proved ſo fatal to the G/ucefter, 


had driven us to the northward of our intended courſe ; and 


the current ſetting the ſame way, after the weather abated, 
had forced us yet a degree or iwo farther, ſo that we were 


now in 17 2? of North latitude, inſtead of being in 13 4“, 
which was the parallel we intended to keep, in order to 


teach the Iſland of Gaam. As it had been a perfect 7 
or 
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for ſome day: ſince the ceſſation of the ſtorm, and we we:e 
ignorant how near we were to the meridian of the Ladrones, 
though we luppoſed ourſelves not to be far from it ; we 
apprehended that we might be driven to the leeward of 
them by the current, without diſcovering them. On this 
ſuppotition, the only land we could make would be ſome 
of the eaſtern parts of Aa, where if we could arrive, 
we ſhould find the weltern monſoon in its full force, fo 
that it would be impoſiible for the ſtouteſt, beſt-manned 
ſhip to get in: beſides, this coaſt being between four and 
tive hundred leagues diſtant from us, we, in our lang: uſhing 
circumflances, could expect no other than to be duitroyed 
by the ſcurvy, long before the moit favourable gile could 
enable us to complete ſo extenſive a navigation; tor our 
Ceaths were by this ume extremely alarming, no day pailiug 
in which we did not bury eight or ten and ſometimes twelve 
of our men; and thote who had as yet continued healthy, 
began to fall down apace. Indeed we made the beit uſe 
we could of our preient calm, by employing our carpen- 
ters in ſearching atter the leak, which, notwichſtanding the 
little wind we had, was now conlidera' le. Ihe carpen- 
ters at length dilcovercd it to be in the Gunner's tore ſtore- 
room, waere the water ruſhed in under the breait hook, 
on each fide of the ſtem : but, though they found where it 
was, they agreed it was impoſſible to flop it till they could | 
come at it on on the outiide, which was evideitly a matter 
not to be attempted till we ſhould arrive in port : how- 
ever, they did the beſt they could within board, and were 
fortunate enough to reduce it, which was a conſiderable re- 
lief to us. 

We hitherto conſidered the calm which ſucceeded the 
ſtorm, and which had now continued for ſome days, as a 
very great misfortune ; fince the currents were all the time 
driving us to the northward of our parallel, and we thereby 
ritqued the miſſing of the Ladrones, which we at prelent 
conceived ourſelves to be very near; but, when a gale iprung 
up, our condition was ſtill worte ; for it blew from the 
S. W. and conſequently waz oppoſite to the courſe we 
wanted to ſteer; and though it ſoon veered to the N. E. 
et this ferved only to tantalize us, as it returned back again 
in a very ſhort time to its old quarter: however, on the 
22d of Auguſt, we had the ſatisfaction to find that the cur- 
rent was thitted ; and had ſet us to the ſouthward ; and 
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the - 5d, at day-break, we were cheered with the diſcovery 
of two Iilands on the weftern board, This gave us all 
great joy, and raiſed our drooping ſpirits ; for till then an 
umverial dejection had ſeized us, and we almoſt deſpaired 
of ever ſeeing land again. The neareſt of theſe Iflands, 
as we learnt aiterwards, was 4natacan ; this we judged to 
be full fifteen lragues from us; it ſeemed to be high land, 
though of an indifferent length: the other wes the Iſland 
of Serigan; which had rather the appearance of a rock, 
than of a place we could hope to anchor at. The view of 
theſe Iſlands is inſerted at the top of the thirty-third plate. 
We were extremely impatient to get in with tle neareſt 
Ifland, where we expected to find anchoring ground, and 
an Opportunity of retreſhing our fick ; but the wind proved 
ſo variable all day, and there was ſo little of it, that we ad- 
vanced towards it but ſlowly ; however, by the next morn- 
ing, we were got fo far to the weſlward, that we were in 
light of a third Ifland, which was that of Paxares, and 
which is marked in the chart only as a rock. This was very 
ſmall, and the land low, ſo that we had paſſed within leſs 
than a mile of it, in the night, without obſerving it. Ar 
noon, being then not four miles from the Iſland of Anatacan, 
the boat was ſent away to examine the anchoring ground 
and the produce of the place; and we were not a little ſoli- 
citous for her return, as we conceived our fate to depend 
upon the report we ſhould receive; for the other two Iſlands 
were obviouſly enough incapable of furniſhing us with any 
aſſiſtance, and we knew not that there were any beſides 
which we could reach. In the evening the boat came back ; 
and the crew informed us that there was no road for a ſhip 
to anchor in, the bottom being every where foul ground, 
and all, except one {mall ſpot, not leſs than fifty fathom in 
depth ; that on that ſpot there was thirty fathom, though 
not above half a mile trom the ſhore ; and that the bank was 
ſteep too, and could not be depended on : they further 
told us, that they had landed on the Iſland, not without 
ſome difficulty on account of the greatneſs of the ſwell ;. 
that they found the ground was every where covered with. 
a kind of wild cane, or ruſh ; but that they met with no 
water, and did not believe the place to be inhabited; 
though the foil was good, and abounded with groves of 
coco- nut trees, The 
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The account of the impoſiibility of anchoring at this 
Iſland occaſioned a general melancholy on board, for we 
conlidered 1t as little leis than the prelude to our deſtruction ; 
and our deſaondency was increaſed by a diſappointment we 
met with the ſucceeding night ; when, as we were plying 
under top-ſails, with an intention of getting nearer to the 
Iſland, and of ſending our boat on ſhore to load with coco- 
nuts for the refreſhment of our ſick, the wind proved ſqually, 
and blew fo ſtrong off ſhore, that we were driven too far 
to the ſouthward, to venture to ſend off our boat. And 
now the only poſſible circumſtance that could ſecure the 
few which remained alive from periſhing, was the accidental 
falling in with ſome other of the Ladrone Iſlands, better pre- 
pared for our accommodation ; but, as our knowledge of 
theſe Iſlands was extremely imperfect, we were to truit en- 
tirely to chance for our guidance ; oaly, as they are all of 
them uſually laid down near the ſame meridian, and we 
conceived thoſe we had already ſeen to be part of them, we 
con-luded to ſtand to the ſouthward, as the moſt probable. 
means of diſcovering the reſt. Thus, with the moſt 
gloomy perſuaſion of our approaching deſtruction, we 
ſtood from the Iſland of Anatacan, having all of us the 
ſtrongeſt apprehenſions (and thoſe not ill grounded) either of 
dying by the ſcurvy, or of being deſtroyed with the. ſhip, 
which, for want of hands to work her pumps, might, in a 
ſhort time, be expected to founder. 


ne 


CHAP. IL 


Our arrival at Tinian, and an account of the NMand, and of 
our proceedings there, till the Centurion drove out to ſea, 


I T was the 26th of Augußt, 1742, in the morning, when 
we loſt fight of the Itland of Anatacan, dreading that it 
was the lait land we ſhould ever fix our eyes on: but the 
next morning we diſcovered three other Iſlands to the eaſt- 
ward, which were between ten and fourteen leagues diltant 
from us. Theſe were, as we afterwards learnt, the Iſlands 
of Saypan, Tinian, and Aguigan. We immediately ſteered 


towards Tinian, which was the middlemoſt of the three; 


but we had ſo much of calms and light airs, that though we 
N44 were 
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were helped forwards by the currents, yet on the morrow, 
at day-break, we had not advanced nearer than within five 
leagues of it : however, we kept on our courſe, and about 
ten o'clock we perceived a Proa under ſail to the ſouth- 
ward, between Tinian and Aguigan. As we imagined from 
hence that theſe Iſlands were inhabited, and knew that 
the Spaniards had always a force at Guam, we took the 
neceſlary precautions for our own ſecurity: and endea- 
voured to prevent the enemy as much as poſſible from 
making an advantage of our preſent wretched circumſtances, 
of which we feared they would be ſufficiently informed by 
the manner of our working the ſhip. Ve therefore muſtered 
all our hands, who were capable of ſanding to their arms, 
and loaded cur upper and quarter-deck guns with grape- 
mot; and, that we might the more readily procure ſome 
intelligence of the ſtate of theſe Iſlands, we ſhewed Spari/h 
colours, and hoiſted a red flag at the fore-topmaſt head, 
hoping thereby to give our ſhip the appearance of the 
Manila galeon, and to decoy ſome of the inhabitants on 
board us. Thus preparing ourſelves, and ſtanding towards 
the land, we were near enough, at three in the afternoon, 
to ſend the cutter in ſhore, to find out a proper birth for 
the ſhip; and we ſoon pecceived that a Proa put off from 
the Iſland to meet the cutter, fully perſuaded, as we after- 
wards found, that we were the Manila ſhip. As we ſaw the 
cutter returning with the Proa in tow, we inſtantly ſent 
the pinnace to receive the Proa and the priſoners, and to 
bring them on board, that the cutter might proceed on her 
errand. The pinnace came back with a Spariard ard 
four Indians, which were the people taken in the Proa : and 
the Spaniard being immediately examined as to the produce 
and circumſtances of this Iſland of Tirian, his account of it 
ſurpaſſed even our moſt ſanguine hopes ; for he informed 
us, that though it was uninhabited (which in itſelf, conſi- 
dering our preſent defenceleſs condition, was a convenience 
not to be deſpiſed), yet it wanted but few of the accommoda- 
tions that could be expected in the moſt cultivated country. 
In particular, he aſſured us, that there was plenty of very 
good water ; that there were an incredible number of cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, running wild on the Iſland, all of them 
excellent in their kind ; that the woods afforded ſweet and 
ſour oranges, limes, lemons, and coco-nuts in great ab- 


undance, beſides a fruit peculiar to the Iſlands, which 
ſerved 
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lerved inſtead of bread ; that, from the quantity and good- 
neſs of the proviſions produced here, the Spaniards at Guam 
made ule of it as a itore for ſupplying the garri on; and 
that he himſelſ was a Serjeant of the garriſon, who was ſent 
hither with tw.nty-two Indians to jerk beef, which he was 
to load for Guam on board a ſmall bark of about hfteen 
ton, which lay at anchor near the ſhore, 

This relation was received by us with inexprefſible joy: 
part of it we were ourſelves able to verify on the ſpot, as 
we were by this time near enough to diſcover ſeveral nu- 
merous herds of cattle feeding 1n d fferent places of the 
Iiland ; and we did not any ways doubt the reſt of his nar- 
ration; ſince the appearance of the ſhore prejudiced us 
greatly in its favour, and made us hope, that not only 
our neceſſities might be there fully relieved, and our diſcaſed 
recovered, but that, amid{ thoſe plealing ſcenes W ich were 
then in view, we might procure ourtelves ſome amule- 
ment and relaxation, after the numerous fatigues we had un- 
dergone ; for the proſpect of the country did by no means re- 
{-mble that of an uninhabited and uncultivated place; but 
had much more the air of a magnificent plantation, where 
large lawns and ſtately woods had been laid out together with 
great ſkill, and where the whole had been to artiuily. com- 
bined, and fo judiciouſly adapted to the ſlopes of the lulls and 
the inequaliucs of the ground, as to produce a molt ſtriking 
effect, and to do honour to the invention of the contriver. 
Thus (an event not unlike what we had already ſcen) we 
were forced upon the moit Cefirable and ſalutary meaſures 
by accidents, which at firſt ſi ht we conſidered as the preateſt 
ot. misfortunes ; tor had we not been driven by the contrary 
winds and currents to the northward of our come (a circum- 
ſtance which at that time gave us the molt terrible appre— 
henſions), we ſhould, in all probahility, never have arriveC 
at this delightful Ifland, and conſequently we ſhoul have 
maſſed ot that place, where alone all our wants could be 
molt amply relieved, our fick recovered, and our enfuevted 
crew once more re{retrc{h:d, and enabled to put again to 
ſea, 

The Spaniſh Serjeant, from whom we received the ac- 
count of the Iſland, having informed us that there were 
ſome Indians on ſhore, under his command, employed in 


jerking beef, and that there was a bark at anchor to take 


it on board; we were deſitous, if poſſible, to prevent the 
1 Jaiians 
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Indians from eſcaping, ſince they would certainly have 
given the Governor of Guam intelligence of our arrival; we 
therefore immediately diſpatched the pinnace to ſecure the 
bark, as the Serjeant told us that was the only embarkation 
on the place ; and then, about eight in the evening, we 
let go our anchor in twenty-two fathom ; but, though it was 
almoſt calm, and whatever vigour and ſpirit was to be found 
on board was doubtleſs exerted to the utmoſt on this pleaſ- 
ing occaſion, when, after having kept the ſea for ſome 
months, we were going to take poſeſſion of this little pa- 
radiſe; yet we were full five hours in furling our ſails. It 
is is true, we were ſomewhat weakened by the crews of 
the cutter aud pinnace, which were ſert on ſhore; but it is not 
Jeſs true, that, including thoſe abſent with the boats, and 
ſome Negroes and Indians priſoners, all the hands we could 
muſter capable of ſtanding at a gun amounted to no more 
than ſeventy-one, moſt of which too were incapable of duty, 
except on the greateſt emergencies. This, inconſiderable as 
it may appear, was the whole force we could collect, in 
our preſent enſeebled condition, from the united crews of 
the Centurion, the Glouceſter, and the Tryal, which, when 
we departed from England, conſiſted all together of near 
a thouſand hands. 

When we had furled our fails, our people were allowed 
to repoſe themſelves during the remainder of the night, to 
recover them from the fatigue they had undergone : but in 
the morning a party was ſent on ſhore well-armed, of which 
I myſelf was one, to make ourſelves maſters of the landing- 
place, ſince we were not certain what oppoſition might be 
made by the Indians on the Iſland: we landed however 
without difficulty; for the Indians having perceived, by our 
ſeizure of the bark the night before, that we were enemies, 
they immediately fled into the cody parts of the Ifand. 
We found on ſhore many huts, which they had inhabited, 
and which ſaved us both the time and trouble of erecting 
tents ; one of theſe huts, which the Iadiaus made uſe of for a 
ſtore-houſe, was very large, being twenty yards long, and 
fifteen broad; this we immediately cleared of ſome bales 
of jerked beef, which had been left in it, and converted it 
into an hoſpital for our ſick, who as ſoon as the place was 
ready to receive them were brought on ſhore, being in all a 
hundred and twenty-eight. Numbers of theſe were ſo very 


helpleſs, that we were obliged to carry them from the boats 
Ws 1e 
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to the hoſpital upon our ſhoulders, in which humane em- 


233 (as before at Juan Fernandes) the Commodore 


imſelf, and every one of his officers, were engaged with- 
out diſtindion; and, notwithſtanding the extreme debility 
and the dying aſpects of the greateſt part of our ſick, it 1s 
almoſt incredible how ſoon they began to feel the ſalutary in- 
fluence of the land; for, though we buried twenty-one 
men on this and the preceding day, yet we did not loſe 
above ten men more during the whole two months we ſtaid 
here: but our diſeaſed in general reaped ſo much benefit 
from the fruits of the Iſland, particularly thoſe of the acid 
kind, that in a week's time there were but few of them 
who were not ſo far recovered as to be able to move about 
without help. 

Being now in ſome ſort eſtabliſhed at this place, we were 
enabled more diſtinctly to examine its qualities and pro- 
ductions; and, that the reader may the better judge of our 
manner of life here, and future navigators be better ap- 
prived of the conveniencies we met with, I ſhall, before [I 
proceed any farther in the hiftory of our own adventures, 
throw together the moſt intereſling particulars that came to 
our knowledge, relating to the fituation, ſoil, produce, and 
accommodations cf this Iſland of Tiniau. 

This Iſland lies in the latitude of 15%: 8' North, and 
longitude from Acapulco 114%: 50 Welt, Its length is 
about twelve miles, and its breadth about half as much; it 
extending from the S. S. W. to the N. N. E. The ſoil is 
every where dry and healthy, and being withal ſomewhat 
ſandy, it is thereby the leſs diſpoſed to a rank and over-lux- 
uriant vegetation; and hence the meadows and the bottoms 
of the woods are much neater and ſmoother than is cuſ- 
tomary in hot climates, The land roſe in gentle ſtopes from 
the very beach where we watered, to the middle of the 
Ifand, though the general courſe of its aſcent was often 
interrapted by vallies of an eaſy deſcent, many of which 
wind irregularly through the country. Theſe vallies, and 
the gradual ſwellings of the ground, which their different 
combinations gave riſe to, were molt beautifully diverſified 
by the mutual encroachments of woods. and lawns, which 
coaſted each other, and traverſed the Iſland in large tracts. 
The woods conſiſted of tall and well-ſpread trees, the 
greateſt part of them celebrated either for their aſpect or 


their fruit; whillt the lawns were uſually of a conſiderable 
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breadth, their turf quite clean and uniform, it being com- 
poſed of a very fine trefoil, which was intermixed with a 
variety of flowers. The woods too were in many places 
open, and free from all buſhes and underwood, ſo that they 
terminated on the lawns with a well defined out-line, where 
neither ſhrubs nor weeds were to be ſeen; but the neatneſs 
of the adjacent turf was frequently extended to a conſiderable 
diſtance, under the the hollow ſhade formed by the trees, 
Hence aroſe a great number of the moſt elegant and enter- 
taining proſpects, according to the different blendings of 
theſe woods and lawns, and their various interſections with 
each other, as they ſpread themſelves differently through 
the vallies, and over the ſlopes and declivities in which the 
place abounded. Nor were the allurements of Tinian con- 
fined to the excellency of its landſkips only; ſince the for- 
tunate animals, which during the greateſt part ot the year 
are the ſole lords of this happy ſoil, partake in ſome mea- 
iure of the romantic caſt of the Iſland, and are no ſmal]l ad- 
dition to its wonderful ſcenery ; for the cattle, of which it 
is not uncommon to ſee herds of ſome thouſands feeding 
together in a Jarge meadow, are certainly the moſt re- 
markable in the world; as they are all of them milk-white, 
except their ears, which are generally brown or black. And 
though there are no inhabitants here, yet the clamour and 
frequent parading of domeſtic poultry, which range the 
woods in great numbers, perpetually excite the idea of the 
Leighbourhood of farms and villages, and greatly contribute 
to the chearfulneſs and beauty of the place. The cattle on 
Tinian, we computed, were at leaſt ten thouſand; we had no 
difficulty in getting near them, for they were not at all y 
of us. Our firſt method of killing them was ſhooting them ; 
but at laſt, when, by accidents to be hereafter recited, we 
were obliged to huſband our ammunition, our men ran them 
down with eaſe, Their fleſh was extremely well taited, and 
was believed by us to be much more eaſily digeſted than 
any we had ever met with, The fowls too were exceeding 
good, and were likewiſe run down with little trouble ; for 
they could ſcarce fly farther than a hundred yards at a flight, 
and even that fatigued them to ſuch a degree, that they 
could not readily rile again; ſo that, aided by the openneſs 
of the woods, we could at all times furniſh ourſelves with 


whatever number we wanted: beides the caule and the 
poultry, 
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poultry, we found here abundance of wild hogs: theſe 
were moſt exccllent food ; but, as they were a very fierce 
animal, we were obliged either to ſhoot them, or to hunt 
them with large dogs, which we found upon the place at 
our landing, and which belonyed to the detachment which 
was then upon the Iſland, amaſſing proviſions for the garriſon 
of Guam. As theſe dogs had been purpoſely trained to the 
killing of the wild hogs, they followed us very readily, 
and hunted for us ; but, though they were a large bold breed, 
the hogs ſought with ſo much fury, that they frequently 
deſtroyed them, whence by degrees we loſt the greateſt part 
of them. 

This place was not only extremely grateful to us from 
the plenty and excellency of it's treſh proviſions, but wag 
as much perhaps to be admired on account of its fruits and 
vegetable productions, which were moſt fortunately adapted 
to the cure of the fea ſcurvy, the diſeaſe which had fo ter- 
ribly reduced us; for in the woods there were incon- 
ceivable quantities of coco-nuts, with the cabbages growing 
on the ſame tree: there were beſides, guavas, limes, 
ſweet and ſour oranges, and a kind of fruit peculiar to 
theſe Iſlands, called by the Indians Rhymay, but by us the 
Bread Fruit, for it was conſtantly eaten by us during our 
ſtay upon the Iſland inſtead of bread, and fo univerſally 
preferred to it that no ſhip's bread was expended in that 
whole interval. Jt grew upon a tree, which is ſomewhat 
loſty, and which towards the top divides into large and 
ſpreading branches. The leaves of this tree are of a re- 
markable deep green, are notched about the edges, and are 
generally from a foot to eighteen inches in length. The 
trait itſelf is found indifferently on all parts of the branches; 
it is in ſhape rather elliptical than round; it is covered with 
a rough rind, and is uſually ſeven or eight inches long; 
each of them grows fingly, and not in cluſters. This fruit 
is fitteſt to be uſed when it is full grown, but ſtill green; in 
which ſtate, after it is properly prepared by being roaſted in 
the embers, its taſte has ſome diflant reſcmblance to that of 
an artichoke's bottom, aad its texture is not very ditferent, 
for it is ſoft and ſpongy. As it ripens, it becomes ſofter and 
of a yellow colour, when it contracts a luſcious taſte and an 
agreeable. ſmell, not unlike a ripe peach; but then it is 
eitcemed unwholſome, and is faid to produce fluxes. I 
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ſhall only add, that it is deſcribed both by Damier, and 
in Ray's Hiftery of Plants: and that in the view of the 
water ing- place, Piate XXX V, there is drawn one of the 
trees bearing this fruit being that marked with the letter 
c. Buices the fruit? already ennmerated, there were ma— 
ny other vegetables exiremely conducive to the cure of the 
malad, we had lony laboured under, ſuch as water-melons, 
dandelion, creeping, puiſſain, mint, ſcurvy graſs, and ſorrel; 
all Which, together with the fret meats of the place, we de- 
voured wita great eagerneſs, prompted thereto by the ſtrong 
inclination, which, in icorbatic ditorders, nature never fails of 
exciting for thoſe powerful ipecifics. 

It will eaſily be conceived, from what hath been already 
ſaid, that our chear upon this Iſland was in ſome degree 
luxurious; but I have not yet recited all the varicties of 
proviſion which we here indulged in. Indeed we thought 
it prudent totally to abſtain from fiſh, the few we caught at 
our firſt arrival having iurfeited thoſe who eat of them; but, 
conſidering how much we had been inured to that ſpecies 
of food, we did not regard this circumſtance as a diſadvan- 
tage, eſpecially as the defect was ſo ampiy ſupplied by the 
beef, pork, and fowls already mentioned, and by great 
plenty of wild towl; for it 1s to be remembered, that near 
the centre of the Iſland there were two conſiderable pieces of 
freſh water, which abounded with duck, teal, and curlew : 


not to mention the whiitling plover, which we found there 


in prodigious plenty. 

It may now perhaps be wondered at, that an Iſland ſo 
exquilitely furniſh:d with the conteniences of life, and fo 
well adapted not only to the ſubſiſtence but likewiſe to the 
enjoyment of mankind, ſhould be entirely deſtitute of 1n- 
babitants, eſpecially as it is in the neighbourhood of other 
Ilands, which in ſome meaſure depend upon this for their 


' ſupport. Jo obviate this difficulty, I mult obſerve, that it 


is not fifty years fince the Iſland was depopulated. The Ju- 
dians we had in our cuſtody aſſured us, that formerly the 
three Iſlands of Tinian, Rota, and Guam, were all full of 
inhabitants; and that Tizian lone contained thirty thouſand 
ſouls : but a ſickneſs raging amongſt theſe Iflands, which 
ceſtroyesd multitudes of the people, the Spaniards, to re- 
cruit their numbers at Guam, which were extremely dimi- 


niſhed by the mortality, ordered all the inhabitants of Tinian 


chither; where, languiſhing for tleir former W 
an 
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and their cuſtomary method of life, the greateſt of them in a 
few years died of grief. Indeed, independent of that at- 
tachment which all mankind have ever ſhown to the places of 
their birth and bringing up, it ſhould ſeem, from what has been 
already ſaid, that there were few countries more worthy to 
be regretted than this of 7 7zniar. 

Theſe poor Indians might reaſonably have expected, at 
the great diſtance from Spain where they were placed, to 
have eſcaped the violence and cruelty of that haughty na- 
tion, ſo fatal to a Jarge proportion of the whole human 
race: But it ſeems their remote fituation could not protect 
them from ſharing in the common deſtruction of the weftern 
world; all the advantage they received irom their diſtance, 
being only to periſh an age or two later. It may per- 
haps be doubted, if the number of the inhabitants 
of Tinian, who were baniſhed to Cam, and who died 
there pining for their native home, was jo conſderable as 
what we have related above ; but, not to mention the con- 
current aſſertion of our priſoners, and the commodioutneſs 
of the Iſland, and its great fertility, there are fill remains to 
be met with on the place, which ſhew it to have been once 
extremely populous; for there are, in all paits of the 
Iſland, many ruins of a very particular kind: theſe uſually 


lar being about fix fect from the next, and the diſtance 
between the rows being about - twelve fect; the pillars 
themſelves are about five feet ſquare at the baſe, and 
about thirteen ſcet Ligh ; and on the top of cach of them 
there is a ſemi-globe, with the flat ſuriace upwards; the 
whole of the pillars and ſemi-globe is ſolid, being com- 
poſed of ſand and ſtone cemented together, and plaſtæred 
over, This odd fabric will be better underitocd, by in- 
ſpecting the view of the watering-place already referred to; 
where an aſſemblage of theſe pillars are drawn, and is de- 
noted by the letter (a). If the account our prifoners gare 
us of theſe ſtructures was true, the Ifland mult intecd have 
been moſt extraordinary well pcopled ; hace the, aſſured 
us, that they were the foundations of particular buildings 
ſet apart for thoſe Indiaus only, who had engaged in ſome 
religious vow; monattic inſtitutions being otten to be met 
with in many Pagan nations. However, if theſe ruins were 
originally the baſis of the common dweiling-noutes of the 
natives, their numbers muſt have been connde rable; for in 
many 
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many parts of the Iſland they are extremely thick planted, 
and ſufficiently evince the great plenty of its former inhabi- 
tants. But to return to the preſent ſtate of the Iſland. 

. Having briefly recounted the conveniences of this place, 
the excellency and quantity of its fruits and proviſions, the 
neatneſs of its lawns, the ſtatelineſs, freſhneſs, and fragrance 
of its woods, the happy inequality of its ſurface, and 
the variety and elegance of the views it afforded; I 
muſt now obſerve that all theſe advantages were greatly en- 
hanced by the healthineſs of its climate, by the almoſt 
conſtant breezes which prevail there, and by the fre- 
quent ſhowers which fell there; for theſe, inſtead of the 
heavy continued rains which in ſome countries render a great 
part of the year fo unpleaſing, were uſually of a very ſhort 
and almoſt momentary duration. Hence they were ex- 
tremely grateful and refreſhing, and were perhaps one cauſe 
of the ſalubrity of the air, and of the extraordinary influence 
it was obſerved to have upon us, in increaſing and invigo- 


rating our appetites and digeſtion, This effect was indeed 


remarkable, fince thoſe amongſt our officers, who were at all 
other times ſpare and temperate eaters, who, beſides a ſlight 
breakfaſt, uſed to make but one moderate repaſt a day, 
were here, in appearance, transformed into gluttons ; for, 
inſtead of one reaſonable fleſh-meal, they were now ſcarcely 
ſatisfied with three, each of them too ſo prodigious in quan- 
tity, as would at another time have produced a fever or a 
ſurfeit. And yet our digeſtion ſo well correſponded to the 
keenneſs of our appetites, that we were neither diſordered 
nor even loaded by this uncommon repletion ; for after hav- 
ing, according to the cuſtom of the Iſland, made a large 
beef breakfaſt, it was not long before we began to conſider 
the approach of dinner as a very deſirable, though ſomewhat 
tardy, incident, | 

After giving theſe large encomiums to this Iſland, in 
which, however, I conceive, I have not done it juſtice; it 
is neceſſary I ſhould ſpeak of thoſe circumſtances in which 
it is defective, whether in point of beauty or utility. And 
firſt, with reſpe& to its water. I mult own, that, before 1 
had ſeen this ot, I did not conceive that the abſence of 
ranning water, of which 1t is entirely deſtitute, could have 


been fo well replaced by any other means, as it is in this 


Inland; fince, though there are no ſtreams, yet the water of 


the wells and ſprings, which are to be met with every where. 
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proſpect, the want of rills and ſtreams is a very great de- 
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near the ſurface, is extremely good; and in the midſt of 
the Iſland there are two or three conſiderable pieces of ex- 
cellent water, the turf of whoſe banks was as clean, as 
even, and as regularly diſpoſed, as if they had been baſons 
purpoſely made for the decoration of the place. It muſt 
however be confeſſed, that, with regard to the beauty of the 


fect, not to be compenſated either by large pieces of ſtanding 
water, or by the neighbourhood of the fea, though that, 
from the ſmallneſs of the Iſland, generally makes a part of 
every extenſive land'cape. 

As to the reſidence upon the Iſland, the principal incon- 
venience attending it is the vait numbers of muſcatos, and 
various other ſpecies of flies, together with an infect called 
a tick; this, though principally attached to the cattle, 
would yet frequently faſten upon our limbs and bodies, and, 
if not perceived and removed in time, would bury its head 
under the ſæin, and raiſe a painful inflammation. We found 
licre too centipedes, and ſcorpions, which we ſuppoſed were 
venomous, though none of us ever received any injury from 
them. 

But the moſt important and formidable exception to this 
place remains till to be told. This is the inconvenience of 
the road, and the little ſecurity there is in ſome ſeaſons for 
a ſhip at anchor. The only proper anchoring place for ſhips 
of burihen is at the S. W. cud of the Iſland. As a direction 
for readily finding it, there is in the thirty-fiſth plate a very 
accurate view of the S. W. ſide of the Ifland, where (a) 
is the pcak of Saypan, ſeen dver the northern part of Tinian, 
and bearing N. N. E. E E. And (6) is the anchoring place, 
diſtant eight miles from the obſerver. And as an additional 
aſſiſtance, there is alſo added in the thirty-ſixth plate, a near 
view of the anchoring p'ace itlelf, which reprelents it ſo 
exactly, that none can poſſibly miſtake it. Here the Centu- 
rion anchored in twenty and twenty two fathom water, a- 
bout a mile and a half diſtant from the ſhore, oppoſite to a 
ſandy bay. The bottom of this road is full of ſharp- pointed 
coral rocks, which, during four months of the year, that 
is, from the middle of June to the middle of Odlober, render 
it a very unſafe anchorage. This is the ſeaſon of the weſtern 
monſoons, when near the full and change of the moon; 
but more particularly at the change, the wind 1s uſually 


variable all round the compals, and ſeldom fails to _ 
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with ſuch fury, that the itouteſt"cables are not to be con- 
fided in: what adds to the danger, at theſe times, is the 
exceſſive rapidity of the tide of flood, which ſets to the S. E. 
between this Iſland and that of Aguigaun, a ſmall Iſlet near 
the ſouthern extremity of Tinian, which is repreſented in the 
general chart, hereafter inſerted, only by a dot. This tide 
runs at fuſt with a vaſt head and overfall of water, occa- 
ſioning ſuch a hollow and overgrown fea as is ſcarcely to 
be conceived ; ſo that (as will be more particularly recited in 
the ſequel) we were under the dreadful apprehenſions of 


being pooped by it, though we were in a fixty gun ſhip. 


In the remaining eight months of the year, that is, from the 
middle of October to the middle of June, there is a con- 
ſtant ſeaſon of ſettled weather ; when, if the cables are but 
well armed, there is ſcarcely any danger of their being even 
rubbed: fo that, during all that interval, it is as ſecure a 
road as could be wiſhed for. I ſhall only add, that the 
anchoring bank is very ſhelving, and ſtretches along the 
8. W. end of the Iſland, and is entirely free from ſhoals, 
except a reef of rocks, which is viſible, and lies about half a 
mile from the ſhore, affording a narrow pauſſage into a ſmall 
ſandy bay, which is the only place where boats can poſſibly 
land. Having given this account of the Iſland and its. 
produce, it is neceſſary to return to our own hiſtory, 

Our firſt undertaking after our arrival was the removal 


of our fick on ſhore, as hath been related. Whilſt we 


were thus employed, four of the Indians on the Iſland, be- 
ing part of the Spaniſh Serjeant's detachment, came and 
ſurrendered themſclves to us, ſo that with thoſe we took in: 
the Proa we had now eight of them in our cuſtody, One 
of the four who ſubmitted undertook to ſhew us the moſt 
convenient places for killing cattle, and two of our men 
were ordered to attend him on that ſervice ; but, one of 
them unwarily truſting the Indian with his firelock and 
piitol, the Indian eſcaped with them into the woods. His 
countrymen, who remained behind, were apprehenſive of 
ſuffering for this perfidy of their comrade ; and therefore 
begged leave to ſend one of their own party into the 
country, who they engaged ſhould both bring back the 
arms, and perſuade the whole detachment from Guam to 
ſubmit to us. The Commodore granted their requelt ; and 


ane of them was diſpatched on this errand, who returned 
next 
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next day, and brought back the ſirelock and piſtol, but 
aſſured us, he had found them in a path-way in the wood, 
and proteſted that he had not been able to meet with any 
one of his countrymen : this report had ſo little the air of 
truth, that we ſuſpeded there was ſome treachery carrying 
on; and therefore, to prevent any future communication a- 
mongſt them, we immediately ordered all the Indiant who 
were in our power on board the ſhip, and did not permit them 
to go any more on ſhore. 

When our ſick were well ſettled on the Iſland, we em- 
ployed ail the hands that could be ſpared from attending 
them, in arming the cables with a good rounding, ſeveral 
fathom from the anchor, to ſecure them from being rubbed 
by the coral rocks, which here abounded. This being 
completed, our next occupation was our leak, and, in 
order to raiſe it out of water, we, on the firſt of September, 
began to get the guns aft, to bring the ſhip by the ſtern ; 
and now the Carpenters, being able to come at ic on the 
outũde, they ripped off what was left of the old ſheathing, 
caulked all the ſeams on both ſides the cut-water, and lead- 
ed them over, and then new ſheathed the bows to the ſur- 
face of the water. By this means we conceived the defect 
was ſufficiently ſecured; but, upon our beginning to return 
the guns to their ports, we had the mortification to per- 
ceive that the water ruſhed into the ſhip in the old place, 
with as much violence as ever. Hereupon we were neceſ- 
ſitated to begin again; and, that our ſecond attempt might 
be more ſucceſsful, we cleared the fore ſtore room, and 
{ent a hundred and thirty barrels of powder on board the 
ſmall Spaniſh bark we had ſeized here, by which means 
we raiſed the ſhip about three feet out of the water forwards. 
The Carpenters now ripped off the ſheathing lower down, 
new caulked all the ſeams, and afterwards laid on new 
ſheathing ; and then, ſuppoſing the leak to be effectually. 
ſtopped, we began to move the guns forwards ; but the 
upper deck guns were ſcarcely replaced, when, to our 
amazement, it burſt out again. As we durit not cut away 
the lining within board, leſt a but-end or a plank might 
ſtart, and we might go down immediately, we had no other 
reſource left than chincing and caulking within board. In- 
deed by this means the leak was {topped for ſome time; but 
waen our guns were all fixed in their ports, and our ſtores 
were 
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were taken on board, the water again forced its way through 
a hole in the ſtem, where one of the bolts was driven in: 
we, on this, deſiſted from all further efforts, being at laſt 
well aſſured, that the defect was in the ſtem itſelf, and that it 
was not to be remedied till we ſnould have an opportunity of 
heaving down, | 

In the firſt part of the mohth of September, ſeveral of our 
ſick were tolerably recovered by their refidence on ſhore ; 
and, on the 12th of September, all thoſe who were ſo far 
relieved, ſince their arrival, as to be capable of doing duty, 
| were ſent on board the ſhip: and then the Commodore, 
1 who was himſelf ill of the ſcurvy, had a tent erected for 


| him on ſhore, where he went with the view of ſtaying a few 
f days to eſtabliſh his health, being convinced, by the general 
experience of his people, that no other method but living 
on the land was to be truſted to for the removal of this dread- 
| ful malady. The place, where his tent was pitched on this 
occaſion, was near the well whence we got all our water, aud 


| was indeed a moit elegant ſpot, A view of it hath been 
already referred to, under the title of the watering-place, where 
7 2 is the Commodore's tent, and (4) the well we Water- 
ed at. 

As the crew on board were now reinforced by the reco- 
vered hands returned from the Iſland, we began to ſend 
our caſks on ſhore to be fitted up, which till this time could 
not be done, for the Coopers were not well enough to 
work. We likewiſe weighed our anchors, that we might 
examine our cables, which we ſuſpected had by this time re- 
ceived conſiderable damage. And as the new moon was 
now approaching. when we apprehended violent pales, the 
Commodore, for our greater ſecurity, ordgred that part of 
the cables next to the anchors to be armed with the chains of 
the fire-grapnels ; beſides which they were cackled twenty 
fathom from the anchors, and ſeven tathom from the ſervice, 
with a good rounding of a 4+ inch halſer; and, being per- 
ſuaded that the dangers of this road demanded our utmoſt 
foreſight, we to all theſe precautions added that of lowering 
the main and fore yard cloſe down, that, in caſe of blowing 
weather, the wind might have leſs power upon the ſhip, to 
make her ride a ſtrain. 

Thus effectually prepared, as we conceived, we waited 
till the new moon, which was the 18th of September, when 
riding fafe that and the three ſucceeding days (though the 

weather 
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weather proved very ſqually and uncertain) we flattered 
ourlelves (for I was then on board) that the prudence of our 
meaſures had ſecured vs from all accidents ; but, on the 22d, 
the wind blew from the eaſtward with ſuch fury, that we 
ſoon deſpaired of riding out the ſtorm. In this conjuncture, 
we ſhould have been extremely glad that the Commodore 
and the reſt of our people on ſhore, which were the greateſt 
part of our hands, had been on board us, ſince our only 
hopes of ſafety ſeemed to depend on our putting imme- 
diately to ſea; but all communication with the ſhore was 
now abſolutely cut off, for there was no poſſibility that a 
boat could live, ſo that we were neceſſitated to ride it out, 
till our cables parted. Indeed we were not long expecting 
this dreadful event, for the ſmall hower parted at five in 
the afternoon, and the ſhip ſwung off to the beſt bower; 
and, as the night came on, the violence of the wind (till in- 
creaſed ; though, notwithſtanding its inexpreſſible fury, the 
tide ran with ſo much rapidity, as to prevail over it: for 
the tide, which ſet to the northwarc at the beginning of the 
hurricane, turning ſuddenly to the ſouthward about fix in 
the evening, forced the ſhip before it, in deſpight of the 
ſtorm, which blew upon the beam. Ihe ſea now broke 
molt ſurpriſingly all around us, and a large tumbling ſwell 
threatened to poop us; by which the long-boat, at this 
time moored a-ftern, was on a ſudden canted fo high, that 
it broke the tranſom of the Commodore's gallery, whoſe 
cabin was on the quarter-deck, and would doubtleſs have 
riſen as high as the taffarel, had it not been for the ſtroke, 
which ſiove the boat all to pieces; and yet the poor boat- 
keeper, though extremely bruiſed, was ſaved almoſt by 
miracle. About eight, the tide ſlackened; but the wind 
not abating, the belt bower cable, by which alone we rode, 


parted at eleven. Our fleet anchor, which was the only 


one we had left, was inſtantly cut from the bow; but, be- 
fore it could reach the bottom, we were driven from twenty- 
two into thirty-five fathom ; and, after we had veered away 
one whole cable, and two thirds of another, we could not 
find ground with ſixty fathom of line: this was a plain 
indication, that the anchor lay near the edge of the bank, 
and could not hold us long. In this prefiing danger, Mr. 
Saumarez, our firit Lieutenant, who now commanded on 
board, ordered ſeveral guns to be fired, and lights to be 
ſhewn, as a ſignal to the Commodore of our diſtreis; — in 
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a ſhort time after, it being then about one o'clock, and the 
night exceſſively dark, a ſtrong guſt, attended with rain and 
lightening, drove us off the bank, and forced us out to ſea, 
leaving behind us on the Iſland Mr. Auſen, with many mere 
of our officers, and great part of our crew, amounting in the 
whole to a hundred and thirteen perſons. Thus were we all, 
both at ſea and on ſhore, reduced to.the utmoſt deſpair by this 
cataſtrophe; thoſe on ſhore conceiving they had no means 


left them ever to depart from the Iſland, whilt we on Ward, 
being utterly unprepared to ſtruggle with the fury of the ſeas 


and winds we were now expoled to, expected each moment 
to be our lait, 


— 
3 — 
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Tranſactions at Tinian after the departure of the Centurion. 


HE ſtorm, which drove the Centurion to ſea, blew 

with too much turbulence to permit either the 
Commodore or any of the people on ſhore to” hear the guns 
which ſhe fired as ſignals of diſtreſs ; and the irequent glare 
of the lighten:ng had prevented the exploſons from being 
oblerved: ſo that, when at day-break it was perceived 
from the ſhore that the ſhip was miſſing, there was the ut- 
molt conſternation amongit them: for much the preateſt 
part of them immediately concluded that ſhe was loſt, and 
entreated the Commodore that the boat might be ſent round 
the Iiland to look after the wreck : and thoſe who believed 
her ſafe, had ſcarcely any expectation that ſhe would ever be 
able to make the Iſland again; ſince the wind continued to 
blow ſtrong at Eaſt, and they, well knew how poorly ſhe 
was manned and provided for ſtruggling with ſo tempel- 
tuous a gale, In either of theſe views, their ſituation was 
indeed moſt deplorable: for if the Centurion was loft, or 
ſhould be incapable of returning, there appeared no pol- 
ſibility of their ever getting off the iſland; as they were at 
leaſt fix hundred leagues from Macao, which was their 
nearel! port; and they were Maſters ot no other veſſel than 
the ſma l Span; bark, of about fifteen ton, ſeized at their 
firſt arrival, which would not even hold a fourth part of 


their number, And the chance of their being taken off the 
3 Ifland 
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Iſland by the caſual arrival of any other ſhip was altogether 
deſperate; as perhaps no European ſhip bad ever anchored 
| ' here beiore, and it were madneis to expect that like inci- 
' dents ſhould fend another here in a hundred ages to come: 
| ſo that their deſponding thoughts could only ſuggeſt to 
| them the melancholy proſpect of ſpending the remainder of 


their days on this Ifland, and bidding adieu for ever to their 
country, their friends, their families, and a!l their domeſtic 
8 endearments, 

Nor was this the worſt they had to fear: for they had rea- 


ſon to apprehend, that the Governor of Guam, when he ſhould 

be informed of their circumſtances, might ſend a force ſuffici- 

ent to overpower them, and to remove them to that Iſland ; 
| and then the moſt favourable treatment they could expect 
would be to be detained priſoners during lite; fince, from 
the known policy and crae!ty of the Spaniards in their diſtant 
ſettleme ents, it was rather to be ſup ppoled, that the Governor, 
if he once” had them in his power, would make their want of 
commiſſions (all of them being on board the Centurion) a pre- 
text for treating them 25s pirates, and for depriving them of their 
lives with infamy. 

Ins the midit of theſe gloomy refl-Qions, Mr. Ar/or, 
though he always kept up his uſual compoture and ſteadi- 
neſs, had doubtlcls his ſhare of di :ſquierude, However, 
having ſoon projected a icheme for extricating himſelf and 
his men from their preſent anxious f1tuation, he firſt com- 
municated it to ſome of the moſt intelligent perſons about 
him; and, having ſatisfied himielf that it was practicable, 
he then endeavoured to ani mate his people to a 1eedy and 
vigorous proſecution of it. With this view he repreſented 
to them how little foundation there was for their appre- 
henſions of the Centurion's being loſt: that he thould have 
preſumed, they had been all of them better acquainted with 
ſea- affairs, than ia give way to the impreſſion ot 10 chime- 
rical a fright; that he duubted not but, if they would ſeri- 
- ouſly conſſder what ſuch a ſhip was capable of enduring, 
they would confeſs there was not the leaſt probability of her 
having periſhed : that he was not without hopes that ſhe 
might return in a few days; but, if {he did not, the worſt 
that could be imagin*d Was, that ſhe was eriven ſo far to 
the lee ward of the Illand hat ſhe could not r gain it, and 
that ſhe would coutequenily be obliged to bear away for 
Macao on the coait of China © that, as it was neceſſar to be 
| prepared 
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prepared againſt ail events, he had, in this caſe, conſidered 
ot a method of carrying them off the Iſland, and of joining 
their old ſhip the Centurion again at Macao: that this me- 
thod was to hale the Spar; bark on ſhore, to ſaw her aſun- 
der, and to lengthen her twelve feet, which would enlarge 
her to near forty ton burthen, and would enable her to carry 
them all to China: that he had conſulted the carpenters, 
and they had agreed that this propoſal was very feaſible, and 
that nothing was wanting to execute it, but the united reſolu- 
tion and induſtry of the whole body: and having added, that 
for his own part he would ſhare the fatigue and labour with 
them, and would expect no more from any man than what 
he, the Commodore, himſelf, was ready to ſubmit to; he 
concluded with repreſenting to them the importance of ſa- 
ving time; urging that, in order to be the better ſecured 
againſt all events, it was expedient to ſet about the work im- 
mediately, and to take it for granted, that the Centurion would 
not be able to put back (which was indeed the Commodore's 
ſecret opinion); ſince, it ſhe did return, they ſhould only 
throw away a few days application; but, if ſhe did not, their 
\ituation, and the ſeaſon ci the year, required their utmoſt 
diſpatch. 

Theſe remonſtrances, though not without effect, did not at 
firſt operate ſo powertully as Mr. Anon could have wiſhed : 
he indeed raiſed their ſpirits, by ſhewing them the poſſibility 
of their getting away, of which they had before deſpaired : 
but then, from their conſidence in this reſource, they grew leſs 
apprehenſive of their ſituation, gave a greater ſcope to their 
hopes, and flattered themſelves that the Centurion would be 
able to regain the Iſland, and prevent the execution of the 
Commodore's ſcheme, which they could eaſily forcice would 
be a work of conſiderable labour: hence it wes ſome days 
before they were all of them heartily engaged in the project; 
but at laſt, being convinced of the 1impouſtivility of the ſhip's 
return, they betcok themic!ves zcalouſly to the different teſus 
allotted them, and were as inGguitrious and as eager as their 
Commander could detire; punctually aſſembling by day-break 
at the rendezvous, whence they were diſtributed to their dif- 
ferent employ ments, which they followed with unuſual vigour 
till night came on. ; 

And here I muſt interrupt the courſe of this tranſaction, 
to relate an incident, which for a thort time gave Mr. Auen 
more concern than all the preceding diſaſters. A tew _ 
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after the ſhip was driven off, ſome of the people en ſhore 
cried out, à fail. This ſpread a general joy, every one 
ſuppoſing that it was the {hip returning; but preſently a 
ſecond ſail was deſcried, which quite destroyed their firt 
conjecture, and made it difficult to gueſs what they were, 
The Commodore eagerly turned his glaſs towards them, 
and ſaw they were two boats; on which it immediately oc- 
curred to him, that the Centurion was gone to the bottom, 
and that theſe were her two boats coming hack with the re- 
mains of her people; and this ſudden and unexpected ſug- 
geition wrought on him ſo powerfully, that, to conceal his 
emotion, he was obliged (without ſpeaking to any one) 
inſtantly to retire to his tent, where he paſſed ſome bitter 
moments, in the firm belief that the ſhip was loſt, and that 
now all his views of further diſtreſſing the enemy, and of 
|till fignalizing his expedition by ſome important exploit, 
were at an end. 

However, he was ſoon relieved fron theſe diſturbing 
thoughts, by diſcovering that the two boats in the offing 
were Iadian proas ; and, perceiving that they made towards 
the ſhore, he directed every appearance that could give 
them any ſuſpicion to be removed, concealing his people 
in the adjacent thickets, ready to ſecure the Iadians when 
they ſhould land: but, after the proas had ſtood in within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach, they ſuddenly ſtopt ſhort, 
and remaining there motionleſs for near two hours, they 
then got under ſail again, and ſteered to the ſouthward, 
Let us now return to the projected enlargement of the 
bark. 

If we examine how they were prepared for going through 
with this undertal:ing, on which their ſafety depended ; we 
mall find, that, independent of other matters which were 
of as much conſequence, the lengthening of the bark alone 
was attended with great difficulty. Indeed, in a proper 
place, where all the neceſſary materials and tools were to 
be had, the embarraſment would have been much lets ; 
but ſome of thele tools were to be made, and many of th: 
materials were wanting; and it required no ſmall degree of 
lavention to ſupply all theſe deficiencies. And when the 
hull of the bark mould be compleated, this was but one 
article; and there were cthers of equal weight which were 
10 be well conßdered; theſe were, the rigging it, tae 
victgaling it, and laflly the navigating it, for the ſpace of 
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fix or ſeven hundred leagues, through unknown ſeas, where 
no one of the company had ever paſſed before; and in 
theſe particulars ſuch obſtacles occurred, that, without the 
intervention of very extraordinary and unexpected acci- 
dents, the poſibility of the whole enterpriſe would have 
fallen to the ground, and their utmoſt induſtry and efforts 
mult have been fruitleſs, Of all theſe circumſtances 1 ſhall 
make a ſhort recital. 

It fortunately happened that the carpenters both of the 
Gloucefier and of the Thal, with their cheſts of tools, were 
on ſhore when the ſhip drove out to ſea; the ſmith too was 
on ſhore, and had with him his forge and ſeveral of his 
tools, but unhappily his bellows had not been brought from 
on board ; ſo that he was incapable of working, and with- 
out his aſſiſtance they could not hope to proceed with their 
deſign, The firſt attention therefore was to make him a pair 
of bellows ; but in this they were for ſome time puzzled by 
their want of leather; however, as they had hides in ſut- 
ficient plenty, and they had found a hogthead of lime, which 
the Indians or Spaniards had prepared for their own uſe, they 
tanned a few hides with this lime; and though we may ſup- 
poſe the workmanſhip to be but indifferent, yet the leather 
they thus precured anſwered the intention tolerably well, 
and the bellows, to which a gun-barrel ſerved for a pipe, 
had no other inconvenience, than that of being ſomewhat 
firong ſcented from the imperfection of the tanner's 


Work. 


Whilſt the ſmith was preparing the neceſſary iron-work, 
others were employed in cutting down trees, and ſawing 
them into planks ; and this being the moſt Iahorious taſk, 
the Commodore wrought at it himſelſ for the encouragement 
of his people : but there being neither blocks nor cordage 
ſufficient for tackles to haul the bark on ſhore, this occa- 
ſioned a new difficulty; however, it was at length reſolved 
to get her upon rollers, ſince for theſe the body of the 
cocoa- nut tree Was extremely well fitted; as its ſmoothneſs 
and circular turn prevented much labour, and ſuited it to 
the purpoſe with very little workmanſhip. A number of 
theſe trees were therefore feiled, and the ends of them pro- 
perly opened for the inſertion of the hand ſpikes; and in the 
mean time a dry dock was dug, to receive the bark, and 
ways were laid from thence quite into the ſea to facilitate 
the hringing her up. Neither were theſe the whole of their 
occupa- 
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occupations, ſince, beſides thoſe who were thus buſied in 
preparing meaſures towards the future enlargement of the 
bark, a party was conſtantly ordered to kiil and provide 
proviſions for the reſt: and though, in theſ: various em- 
ployments, ſome of which demanded coniiderable dexte- 
rity, it might have been expected there would have been 
great confuſion and delay; yet, good order being once 
eltabliſhed, and all hands engaged, their preparations ad- 
vanced apace, Indeed, the common men, I preſume, 
were not the leſs tractable for their want of ſpirituous li- 
quors ; for, there being neither wine nor brandy on ſhore, 
the juice of the cocoa-nut was their conſtant drink ; and this, 
though extremely pleaſant, was not at all intoxicating, but 
kept thein very temperate and orderly. 

Ihe main work now proceeding ſucceſsfully, the officers 
began to conſider of all the articles which would be neceſ- 
fary to the iitting out the bark for the ſea : on this con ſulta- 
tion it was found, that the tents on ſhore, and the Hare 
cordage accidentally left there by the Centurion, together 
with the fails and rigging already belonging to the bark, 
would ſerve to rig her imdittcrently well, when ſhe was 
lengthened : and as they had tallow in plenty, they pro- 
poſed to pay her bottom with a mixture of tallow and lime, 
which it was known was not ill adapted to that purpole ; ſo 
that, with reſpect to her equipment, ſhe would not have been 
very defective. There was, however, one exception, wiich 
would have proved extremely inconvenient, and that was 
her ſize; for, as they could not make her quite forty ton 
burthen, ſhe would have been incapable of containing halt 
the crew below the deck, and ſhe would have been ſo top- 
heavy, that, if they were all at the ſame time ordered upon 
deck, there would be no ſmall hazard of her overſetting ; 
hut this was a difficulty not to be removed, as they could 
not augment her beyond the ſize already propoſed. Alter 
the manner of rigging and fitting up the bori: was conn. 
dered and regulated, the next eſſential point to be thought 
on was, how to procure a ſufficient ſtock of proviſious for 
their voyage; and here they were greatly at a loſo what ex- 
pedient to have recourſe to, as they had neither grain nor 
Lread of any kind on ſhore; their bread fruit, winch would 
not keep at ſea, having all along ſupplied its place; and 
though they had live cattle enough, yet they had no falt 


to cure beet for a ſea-ſtore, nor would meat take fait in that 


O2 climate. 
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climate. Indeed, they had preſerved a ſmall quantity of 
jerked beef, which they found upon the place at their 


landing; but this was greatly diſproportioned to the run of 


near {1 hundzed leagues, which they were to engage in, and 
to the number of hands they ſhould have on board. It was at 
laſt, however, reſolved to put on board as many cocoa- nuts 
as they poſſibiy could, to prolong to the utmoſt their jerked 
beef by a very ſparing diſtribution of it, and to endeavour 
to ſupply their want of bread by rice; to furniſh themſelves 
with which, it was propoſed, when the bark was fitted up, 
to make an expedition to the Iſland of Rota, where they 
were told that the Spaniards had large plantations of rice, 
under the care of the Indian inhabitants: but, as this laſt 
meaſure was to be executed by force, it became neceſſa 
to examine what ammunition had been leſt on og: | 
to preſerve it carefully; and, on this inquiry, they had 4he-_ | 
mortification to find that their firelocks would be of li 
ſervice to them, ſince all the powder that could begollected, 
by the ſtricteſt ſearch, did not amount to more. than ninety 
charges, which was conſiderably ſhort of one a Fece to each 
of the company, and was indeed a very ſlender ſtock of 
ammunition for ſuch as were to eat no grain or bread, dur- 
ing a whole month, except what they were to procure by 
force of arms. * 

But the moſt alarming circumſtance, and, which, without 
the providential interpoſition of very improbable events, 
would have rendered all their ſchemes abortive, remains yet 
to be related. The general idea of the fabric and equip- 
ment of the veſſel was ſettled in a few days; and this being 
done, it was not difficult to frame ſome eſtimation of the 
time neceſſary to complete her. After this, it was natural 
to expect that the officers would contider the courſe they 
were to ſteer, and the land they were to make, Theſe re- 


flections led them to the diſhe 1rtening diſcovery, that there 


was neither compaſs nor quadrant on the lil-ud. Tndeed, 


the Commodore had brought a pocket-compais on ſhore for 


his own uſe; but Licutenant Breit had borrowed it te de- 
termine the poſition of the neighbouring Iſlands, and he 
had been driven to ſea in the Centurion without returning it. 

And as to a quadrant, that could not be expected to be 
found on ſhore; ünce, as it was of no uſe on land, there 
could be no reaſon for bringing it from on board the ſhip. 


There were now eight days clapſed, fince the 1 
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the Centurion, and yet they were not in any degree re- 
lieved from this terrible perplexity : at lat, in rummaging a 
cheſt belonging to the S;ani/þ bark, they diſcovered a (mall 
compaſs, which, though little better than the toys uſually 
made for the amuſement of ſchool-boys, was to them an 
invaluable treaſure. And a few days after, by a ſimilar piece 
of good fortune, they met with a quadrant on the ſea— 
ſhore, which had been thrown over board amongſt other 
lumber belonging to the dead: the quadrant was eagerly 
feized ; but on examination it unluckily wanted vanes, and 
therefore in its preſent ſtate was altogether uſeleſs; however, 
fortune ſtill continuing in a favourable mood, it was not 
long beforg a perſon through curioſity pulling out the 
drawer of in old table which had been driven on ore, 
found therein ſome vanes, which fitted the quadrant very 
well ; and it being thus completed, it was examined by 
the known latitude of the place, and upon trial anſwered 
to a ſufhcient degree of exactnets. 

When now all theſe obſtacles were in ſome degree re— 
moved (which were always as much as poflible concealed 
from the vulgar, that they might not grow remiſs with the 
apprehenſion of labouring to no purpole), the buſtzels pro- 
ceeded very ſucceſsfully and vigorouſly: the neceffary 
Irou-work was in great forwardnels; and the timbers 
and planks (which, though not the moſt exquiſite per— 
formances of the ſawyer's art, were yet ſufficient for the 


was fawn aſunder, though with the caution noc 
Blanks: and her two parts being ſeparated the 
proper diffgnce from each other, and the materials being a!l 
ready bgforehand, they, the next day, being the qthsof 
October, Went on with no ſmall diſpatch in their propòſed 
enlargement of her; whence by this time they had ali their 
future operations ſo fairly in view, and were ſo much maſters 
of them, that they were able to determine when the whole 
would-be finJhef, and had accordingly fixed the 5th of 
November for the day of their puting to ſea : but their 
223 and labours were now drawing to a ſpeedier and 

appier concluſion ; for, on the 11th of O4ber, in the af- 
ternoon, one of the Glouceſter's men being upon a hill in the 
middle of the Iſland, perceived the Centurion at a diſtance, 
| O3 and 
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and running down with his utmoſt ſpeed towards the land- 
ing place, he, in the way, ſaw ſome of his comrades, to 
whom he halloced out with great extaſy, The ſhip, tle 
ſhip ! This being heard by Mr. Gorden, a Lieutenant of 
marines, who was convinced by the fellow's tranſport that 
lis report was true; Mr. Geroon directly haſtened towards 
the place where the Commodore and his people were at 
work, and being freſh and in breath eaſily outſtripped the 
Gleuceſter's man, and got before him to the Commodore, 
who, on hearing this pleaſing and unexpected news, threw 
down his axe, with which he was then at work, znd by his 


joy broke through, for the firſt time, the equable and un- 


varied character which he had hitherto preſerve whilſt the 
others, who were preſent, inſtantly ran down to the ſeasfide 
In a kind of frenzy, eager to ſeaſt themſelves with a ſight 
they had ſo ardently longed after, and of which they had 
now for a conſiderable time deſpaired. By five in the evening, 
the Centurien was viſible in the offing to them all; and, a 
boat being ſent off with eighteen men to reinforce her, and 
with freſh meat and fruits for the reſreſhment of her crew, 
ſhe the next afternoon happily caſt anchor in the road, 
where the Commodore immediately came on board her, and 
was received by us with the ſincereſt and heartieſt acclama- 
tions ; for, by the following ſhort recital of the fears, the 
dangers, and fatigues, we in the ſhip underwent, during our 
nineteen days abſence from T:nian, it may be eaſily con- 
ceived, that a harbour, refreſhments, repoſe, and the join- 
ing of our Commander and ſhip-mates, were not le(g, Pleaſ- 
ing to us than our return was to them. = 


— 
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Precedings on board the Centurion, when driven bigs fea. 
HE Centurion being now once more ſafelyyarrived at 
Tinian, to the mutual reſpite of the labours of our 
divided crew, it is high time that the reader, after the re- 
lation already given of the projects and . of thoſe 
left on ſhore, ſhould be apprized of the fatigues and di- 
ſtreſſes, to which we, whom the Centuricn carried off to 
ſea, were expoſed during the long interval of nineteen days 
that we were abſent from the Iſland. 
It has been already mentioned, that it was the 22d of 


September, about one o'clock, in an extreme dark night, 
- W en, 
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when, by the united violence of a prodigious form, and an 
exceeding rapid tide, we were driven from our anchors, and 
forced to ſea. Our condition then was truly deplorable 
we were in aleaky ſhip, with three cables in our hawſes, 
to one of which hung our ouly remaining anchor; we had 
not a gun on board laſhed, nor a port barred in; our ſhrouds 
were looſe, and our top-maſts unrigged, and we had ftruck 
our fore and main- yards cloſe down, before the hurricane 


came on, fo that there were no ſails we could ſet, except 


our mizen. In this dreadful extremity we could muſter no 
morezitrength on board, to navigate the ſhip, than a hun- 
arg and eight hands, ſeveral Negroes and Iudians included: 
tits was ſckrcely the fourth part of our complement ; and 
of zheſe the greater number were either boys, or ſuch as, 
being but lately recovered from the ſcurvy, had not yer 
arrived at half their former vigour. No fooger were we at 
ſea, but, by the violence of tae itorm, and the working of 


the ſhip, we made a great quantity of water through our 


hawvſe holes, ports, and ſcuppers, which, added to the 
conſtant effect of our leak, rendered our pumps alone a ſufli- 
cient employment for us all; yet we had other dangers 
then hanging over us, which occaſtoned this to be regarded 
as a ſecondary conſideration only: for we all itaagined, 
that we were driven directly on te n2ightoouring Iiland of 
Aguiguan, which was about two leagu*s d ant; and as we 
had lowered our main and fore-yaras cloſe down, we had 
no ſails we could ſet up but the nen Wich was altogether 
inſuſficient to carry us clear of thi ima nt peril, Urged 
therefore by this preſſing emergency, we immediately ap- 
plied ourſelves to work, endeivouring with the utmoſt of 
our efforts to heave up the main and tore-yards, in hopes 
that, if we could not be enabled to make ute of our 
lower canvaſs, we might poſſibly weather tae Iiland, and 
thereby ſave ourſe ves from this impending {hipwreck ; but, 
after full three hours ineffectual labour, the jcers broke; 
and the men being quite jaded, we were obliged, by mere 
debility, to deſiſt, ard quietly to epect cur fate, which we 
then conceived to be unavoidable : for we ſoon eſteemed 
ourſelves to be driven juſt upon the ſhore, and the night 
was ſo extremely dark that we expected to ciicover the 
Iſland no otherwiſe than by itriking upon it; fo that che 
belief of our deſtruction, and the uncertainty of the point 


of time when it would take place, occaſioned us to paſs 
O4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral} hours under the moſt ſerious apprehenſions that 
each ſucceeding moment would ſend us to the bottom- 
Nor did theſe continued terrors, of inſtantly firiking and 
inking, end but with the day break; when we with great 
tranſport perceived, that the Iſland we had thus dreaded 
Was at a conſiderable diſtance, and that a ſtrong northern 
current had been the cauſe of our preſervation, 

The turbulent weather which forced us from Tinian did 
not abate till three days after; and then we ſwayed up the 
fore-yard, and began to heave up the main-yard ; but the 
jeers broke again, and killed one of our people, and pre- 
vented us at that time from proceeding, The next day, 
being the 26th of September, was a day of moſt ſevere fa- 
tipue to us all; for it muſt be remembered, that in theſe 
exigencies no rank or office exempted any perſon from the 
manual application and bodily labour of a common ſailor. 
The buſineſs of this day was no leſs than an endeavour to 
heave up the ſheet- anchor, which he had hitherto dragged 
at our bows with two cables an end. This was a work of 
great importance to our future preſervation : for, not to 
mention the impediment it would be to our navigation, 
and hazard to our ſhip, if we attempted to make fail with 
the anchor in its preſent ſituation, we had this moſt intereſt- 
ing conſideration to animate us, that it was the only anchor 
we had left, and without ſecuring it we ſhould be under 
the utmoſt difficulties and hazards whenever we fell in with 
the land again; and therefore, being all of us fully ap- 
prized of the conſequence of this enterpriſe, we laboured 
at it with the ſevereſt application for full twelve hours, 
when we had indeed made a conſiderable progreſs, having 
brought the anchor in ſight ; but it growing dark, and we 
being exceſſively fatigued, we were obliged to deſiſt, and to 
leave our work unfiniſhed till the next morning, and then, 


refreſhed by the benefit of a night's reſt, we completed it, 


and hung the anchor at our bow. 

It was the 27th of Sezember, that is, five days after our 
departure, before we had thus ſecured our anchor : howe- 
ver, we the ſame day got up our main-yard ; fo that having 
now conquered, in ſome degree, the diſtreſſes and diſorder 
which we were neceſſarily involved in at our firſt driving out 
to ſea, and being enabled to make uſe of our canvaſs, we 
ſet our courſes, and, for the firſt time, ſtood to the eaſtward, 


in hopes of regaining the Iſland of Tinian, and joining our 
Commodore 
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Commodore in a few days; fince, by our accounts, we 
were only forty-ſeven leagues diſtant to the ſouth-weſt. 


Hence, on the firſt day of O:7:ber, having then run the 


diſtance neceſſary for making the Iiland according to our 
reckoning, we were in full expeQation of ſeeing it: but 
here we were unhappily diſappointed, and were hereby 
convinced that a current had driven us conſiderably to the 
weſtward. I his diſcovery threw us into a new perplexity ; 


for, as we could not judge how much we might hereby 


have deviated, and conſequently how long we might Kill 
expect to be at ſea, we had great apprehenſions that our 
3 water would prove deficient; ſince we were doubt- 
ful about the quantity we had on board, finding many of 
our caſks ſo decay ed as to be half leaked out: however, 
we were delivered from our uneertainty the next day, hay- 
ing then a ſight of the [{land of Guam; and hence we compu- 
ted that the currents had driven us forty-four leagues to the 
weſtward of our accounts. Being now ſatisfied of our ſitua- 
tion, by this ſight of land, we kept plying to the eaſtward, 


though with exceſſive labour; for, the wind continuing fixed 


in the eaſtern board, we were obliged to tack often, and 
our crew was ſo weak, that, without the aſſiſtance of every 
man on board, it was not in our power to put the ſhip about. 
This ſevere employment laſted till the 1 ith of Oxoler, be- 
ing the nineteenth day from our departure; when, arriving 
in the offing of Tinian, we were reinforced {rom the ſhore, 
as hath been already related; and on the evening of the 
ſame day, we, to our inexpreſſible joy, came to anchor in the 
road; thereby procuring to our ſhipmates on hore, as well 
as to ourſelves, a ceſſation from the fatigues and apprehentte 
ons which this diſaſtrous incident had given riſe to. 


a 


CHAP: vv. 


Employment at Tinian, till the firal departure of the Centurion 
from thence 5 with a decriftion of the Ladrones. 


W E N the Commodore came on board the Centurian, 


after her return to Tirtan, he reſolved to ſtay no 


longer at the Iſland than was abſolutely necefary to complete 


our ſtock of water; a work which we immediately ſet our- 


ſelves about: but the loſs of our way, Pans: which was 
iven out to fea, 


O 5 put 


ſtaved againſt our poop before we were 
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put us to great inconveniencies in getting our water on 
beard ; for we were obliged to raft off all our caſks, and the 
tide ran ſo ſtrong, that, beſides the frequent delays and diffi- 
culties it occaſioned, we more than once loſt the whole raft. 
Nor was this our only misfortune ; for, on the 14th of 
OXcber, being but the third day after our arrival, a ſudden 
| =_ of wind brought home our anchor, forced us off the 
nk, and drove the ſhip out to ſea a ſecond time. The 
Commodore, it is true, and the principal officers, were now 
on board; but we had near ſeventy men on ſhore, who had 
been employed in filling our water and procuring providigns”: 
theſe had with them our two eutters ; buf, as they ere 
too many for the cutters to bring off at onge, w t. the. 
eighteen oared barge to aſſiſt them; and the ſamg tinte 
made a ſignal for all that could embark. The two cyyers 
| foon came off to us full of men; but forty of the company; 
who were buſied in killing cattle in the woods, and in bring- 
ing them down to the landing-place, remained behind ; 
and, though the eighteen oared barge was left for their con- 
veyance, yet, as the ſhip ſoon drove to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, it was not in their power to join us“: however, 
as the weather was favourable, and our crew was. now 
ſtronger than when we were firſt driven out, we, in about 
tive days time, returned again to an anchor at Tinian, and 
relieved thoſe we had left behind us from their ſecond fears 
ot being deſerted by their ſhip. 

On our arrival, we found that the Spani bark, the old 
object of their hopes, had undergone a new metamorphoſis ; 
for thoſe on ſhore, deſpairing of our return, and tonceiving 
that the lengthening. the bark, as formerly propoſed, was 
both a toilſome and unneceſſary meaſure;* conſidering the 
{mall number they conſiſted of, they had reſolved to join 
her again, and to reſtore her to her firſt ſtate; and in 
this ſcheme they had made ſome progreſs; for they had 
brought the two parts together, and would have ſoon com- 
pleted her, had not our coming back put a period to their 
labours and diſquietudes. 88 

Theſe people we had left behind inſormed us, that, juſt 
before we were ſeen in the offing, two proas had flood in 
very near the ſhore, and had continued there for ſome time; 
bur, on the appearance of our ſhip, they crowded away, 
and were preſently out of fight : and, on this occaſion, I 


mui mention an incident, which, though it happened dur- 
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ing the firſt abſence of the ſhip, was then omitted, to avoid 
interrupting the courſe of the narrtion. 

It hath been already obſerved, that a part of the detach- 
ment ſent to this Iſland under the command of the SY 
Serjeant lay concealed in the woods: indeed, we were the 
leſs ſolicitous to find them out, as our priſoners all aſſured 
us, that it was impoſſible for them to get off, and conſe- 
quently that it was impoſſible for them to ſend any intelli— 
gence about us to Guam: but when the Centurion drove 
Out to ſea, and left the Commodore on ſhore, he, one day, 
attended by ſome of his officers, endeavoured to make the 
tour of the Iſland : in this expedition, being on a riſing 
ground, they obſerved in the valley beneath them the ap- 
pearayce of a ſmall thicket, which, by attending to more 
nicely, they found had a progreſſive motion: this at firſt 
ſuxpriſed them; but they ſoon perceived that it was no more 
than ſeveral large coco buſhes, which were dragged along the 
ground by pertons concealed beneath them. They imme- 
diately concluded that theſe were ſome of the Serjeant's 
party, which was indeed true ; and therefore the Commo- 
dore and his people made after them, in hopes of tracing 
out their retreat. The Indians, remarking that they were 
diſcovered, hurried away with precipitation; but Mr. Ar/2x 
was fo near them that he did not loſe fight of them till they 
arrived at their cell, which he and his officers entering, 
found to be abandoned, there being a paſſage from it 
which had been contrived for the conveniency of flight, 
and which led down a precipice. They here met with an 
old ſirelock or two, but no other arms: however, there 
was a pre#tquar.ity of proviſions, particularly ſalted ſparibs 
of pork, Which were encellent; and, from what our people 
ſaw, theMWoncluded, that the extraordinary appetite which 
they had agguired at this Iſland was not confined to them- 
ſe ves alone tor, it being about noon, the Laiaus laid out a 
wery plentiful repaſt, confidering their numbers, and had their 
bread fruit and coco-nuts prepared ready for eating, in a 
manner too which plainly evinced, that with them a good 
meal was neither an uncommon nor an unheeded article, 
The Commodore haing in vain ſcarched after the path by 
which the Iadians had eſcaped, he and his oficers contented 
themſelves with fitting down to the dinner, which was thug 
Juckily fitted to their preſent hunger; after which they re- 


turned back to their old habitation, diſpleaſed at miſhng the 
Q 6 Indians 
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Indians, as they hoped to have engaged them in our ſer- 
vice, if they could have had any conference with them. I 
muſt add, that, notwithſtanding what our priſoners had aſ- 
ſerted, we were afterwards aſſured, that theſe Indians were 
carried off to Guam long before we left the place. But to 
return to our hiſtory. 

On our coming to an anchor again, after our ſecond 
driving off to ſea, we laboured indefatigably at getting in 
our water; and having, by the 2oth of OZober, completed 
it to fifty ton, which we ſuppoſed would be ſufficient during 
our paſſage to Macao, we, on the next day, ſent one of each 
meſs on ſhore, to gather as large a quantity of oranges, le- 
mons, coco nuts, and other Fuits of the Iſland, as they 
Poſſibly could, for the uſe of themſelves and their meſs- 
mates when at fea : and theſe purveyors returning on the 
evening of the ſame day, we then ſet fire to the bark and 
proa, hoiſted in our boats, and got under fail, _—_ 
away towards the ſouth end of the Iſland of Formo/a, an 
taking our leaves, for the third and laſt time, of the Iſland 
of Tinian; an Iſland, which, whether we conſider the ex- 
cellence of its productions, the beauty of its appearance, the 
elegance of its woods and Jawns, the healthineſs of its air, 
or the adventures it gave riſe to, may, in all theſe views, 
be juſſly ſtiled romantic. 

And now, poſt poning for a ſhort time our run to Formoſa, 
and thence to Canton, 1 ſhall interrupt the narration with a 
deſcription of that range of Iſlands, uſually called the 
Ladrones, or Marian Iſlands, of which this of Tinian is 
one. | 
Theſe Iſlands were diſcovered by Magellan in the year 
1521; and from the account given of the two he firſt fell 
in with, it ſhould ſeem that they were thoſe of Saypan and 
Tinian; ſor they are deſcribed as very beautiful Iſlands, and 
as lying between 15 and 16 degrees of North latitude. Theſe 
characteriſtics are particularly applicable to the two ahove- 
mentioned laces ; for the pleaſing appearance of Tinian 
hath occaſioned the Spaniards to give it the additional name 
of PBuenaviſta ; and Saypan, which is in the latitude of 
15%: 22 North, affords no contemptible proſpect when 
ſeen at ſea, as is ſufficiently evident from the view of its 
North Weſt fide, taken at three leagues diſtance, and ex- 
hibited in the thirty-ſeventh plate. 


There are uſually reckoned twelve of theſe Iſlands ;. _ 
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it will appear, from the chart of the North part of the Paci- 
fic Ocean hereafter inſerted, that if the ſmall iſlets and rocks 
are counted, their whole number will amount to above 


twenty. They were formerly moſt of them well inhabited ; 


and even not fixty years ago, the three principal Iſlands, 
Guam, Rota, and Timan together, are aſſerted to have con- 
tained above fifty thouſand people: but ſince that time Ti- 
nian hath been entirely depopulated ; and no more than 
two or three hundred Indians have been left at Rota, to cul- 
tivate rice for the Iſland of Guam; ſo that now Guam alone 
can properly be ſaid to be inhabited. 1 his Iſland of Guam is 
the only ſettlement of the Spaniards ; here they keep a Gover- 
nor and garriſon, and here the Manila ſhip generally touches 
for refreſhment, in her paſſage from Acapulco to the Philip- 
pines. It is eſteemed to be about thirty leagues in circumfer- 
ence, and contains, by the Spaniſb accounts, near four thou- 
ſand inhabitants, of which a thouſand are ſuppoſed to live 
in the city of San Ignatio de Agana, where the Governor ge- 
nerally reſides, and where the houſes are repreſented as con- 
fiderable, being built with ſtone and timber, and covered 
with tiles, a very uncommon fabric for theſe warm climates 
and ſavage countries: beſides this city, there are upon the 
Iſland thirteen or fourteen villages. As Guam is a poſt 
of ſome conſequence, on account of the refreſhment it yields 
to the Manila ſhip, there are two caſtles on the fea ſhore ; 
one is the caſtle of St. Angelo, which hes near the road 
where the Manila ſhip uſually anchors, and is but an in- 
ſignificant fortreſs, mounting only five guns, eight poun- 
ders; the other is the caſtle of St. Lewis, which is N. E. 
from St. Angelo, and four leagues diſtant, and is intended to 

rotect a road where a ſmall veſſel anchors, which arrives 
* every other year from Manila. This fort mounts the 
ſame number of guns as the former. And, beſides theſe forts, 


there is a battery of five pieces of cannon on an eminence 


near the ſea-ſhore. The Spani troops employed at this 
Iſland conſiſt of three companies ot foot, betwixt forty and 
fifty men each; and this is the principal ſtrength the Go- 
vernor has to depend on; for he cannot rely on any afliſt. 
ance from the lhdian inhabitants, being generally upon 
ill terms with them, and fo apprehenſive ot them, that he 

has debarred them the uſe « f both fire-arms and Jances, 
The reſt of theſe Iſlands, though not inhabited, do yet a- 
bound with many kinds of refreſhmeut and proviſion A 
ere 
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there is no good harbour or road amongſt them all: of 
that of Jinian we have treated largely already; nor is the 
road of Guam much better; fince it is not uncommon for 
the Manila ſhip, though ſhe propoſes to ſlay there bur 
twenty-four hours, to be forced to ſea, and to leave her boat 
behind her. This is an inconvenience fo ſenſibly felt by 
the commerce at Manila, that it is always recommended 
to the Governor of Gam, to uſe his beſt endeavours for the 
diſcovery of ſome ſecure port in the neighbouring ocean, 
How induſtrious he may be to comply with his inſtructions, 
I know not; but this is certain, that, notwithſtanding the 
many Iſlands already found out between the coaſt of Mexico 
and the Philippines, there is not any one ſafe port to be met 
with in that whole track; though in other parts of the 
world it is not uncommon for very ſmall Iſlands to furniſh 
moſt excellent harbours. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that the Staniardi, 
on the Iſland of Gaam, are extremely few, compared to the 
Indian inhabitants; and formerly the diſproportion was ſtill 
greater, as may be eaſily conceived from the account given 
in another chapter, of the numbers heretoſore on Tinian a- 
lone. Theſe Indians are a bold, ſtrong, well- limbed people; 
and, as it ſhould ſeem from ſome of their practices, are no 
ways defective in underſtanding; for their flying proas in 
particular, which during ages paſt have been the only veſſels 
employed by them, are ſo ſingular and extraordinary an in- 
vention, that would do honour to any nation, however 
dextrous and acute; ſince, if we conſider the aptitude of 
this proa to the navigation of theſe Iſlands, which, lying all 
of them nearly under the ſame meridian, and within the li- 
mits of the trade-wind, require the veſſels made uſe of in 
paſling from one to the other to be peculiarly fitted for 
failing with the wind upon the beam; or, if we examine 
the uncommon ſimplicity and ingenuity of its fabric and 
contrivance, or the extraordinary veiccity with which it 
moves, we ſhall, in each of theſe articles, find it worthy of 
our admiration, and deſerving a place amongſt tic: mecha- 
nical productions of the moſt civilized nations, where arts 
and ſciences have moſt eminently flouriſheg. As former Na- 
vigators, though they have mentioned thoſe veſſels, have yet 
treated of them imperfectly, and, as I conceive, that, be- 
ſides their curiofity, they mey furniſh both the ſhip-wright 
and ſeaman wi.h no contemptible obſervations ; I ſhall 8 
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inſert a very exact deſcrip:ion of the built, rigging, and 
working of theſe veſſels, which I am the better enabled to 
perform, as one of them fell into our hands on our firſt arri- 
val at Tinian, and Mr. Breit took it to pieces, that he might 
delineate its fabric and dimenſions witth greater accuracy : 
ſo that the following account may be relied on. 

The name of flying bre appropriated to theſe veſſels, 
is owing to the ſwiftneſs with which they ſail, Of this the 
Spaniards aſſert ſuch ſtories, as muſt appear altogether incre- 
dible to one who has never ſeen theſe veſſels move; nor are 
they the only people who recount theſe extraordinary tales of 
their celerity ; for thoſe who ſhall have the curioſity to 
enquire at Port/mouth dock, about an experiment tried 
there ſome years ſince, with a very imperfect one built at 
that place, will meet with accounts not leſs wonderful than 
any the Spaniards have related. However, from ſome rude 
eſtimations made by us, of the velocity with which they 
croſſed the horizon at a diſtance, while we lay at Tinian, I 
cannot help believing, that with a briſk trade-wind they will 
run near twenty miles an hour: which, though greatly 
ſhort of what the Spaniards report of them, is yet a prodigi- 
cus degree of ſwiftneſs. But let us give a diſtinct idea of 
its figure, | 

The conſtruction of this proa is a direct contradiction to 
the practice of all the reſt of mankind : for as it is cuſtomary 
to make the head of the veſſel different from the ſtern, but 
the two ſides alike; the proa, on the contrary, has her head 
and ſtern exactly alike, but her two ſides very different; the 
ſide, intended to be always the lee- ſide, being flat; whilſt 
the windward fide is built rounding, in the manner of other 
veſſels: and, to prevent her overietting, which, from her 
{mall breadth, and the {trait run of her leeward fide, would, 
without this precaution, infallibly happen, there 1s a frame 
laid out from her to windward, to the end of which 1s 
faſtened a log, faſhioned into the ſhape of a ſmall hoat, and 
made hollow: the weight of the frame is intended to 
balance the proa, and the ſmall boat is by its buoyancy (as 
it is always in the water) to prevent her overletting to 
windward ; and this frame is uſually called an outrigger, 
The body of the proa (at leaſt of that we took) is formed 
of two pieces joined end-ways, and ſewed together with 
bark, for there is no iron uſed in her conftruftion ; ſhe is 


about two inches thick at the bottom, which at the ganwale 
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there is no good harbour or road amongſt them all: of 
that of 7 inian we have treated largely already; nor is the 
road of Guam much better ; fince it is not uncommon for 
the Manila ſhip, though ſhe propoſes to ſtay there but 
twenty-four hours, to be forced to ſea, and to leave her boat 
behind her. This is an inconvenience ſo ſenſibly felt by 
the commerce at Manila, that it is always recommended 
to the Governor of Guam, to uſe his beſt endeavours for the 
diſcovery of ſome ſecure port in the neighbouring ocean, 
How induſtrious he may be to comply with his inſtructions, 
I know not; but this is certain, that, notwithſtanding the 
many Iſlands already found out between the coaſt of Mexico 
and the Philippines, there is not any one ſafe port to be met 
with in that whole track; though in other parts of the 
world it is not uncommon for very ſmall Iſlands to furniſh 
moſt excellent harbours. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that the Spaniards, 
on the Iſland of Gaam, are extremely few, compared to the 


Indian inhabitants; and formerly the diſproportion was ſtill - 


greater, as may be eaſily conceived from the account given 
in another chapter, of the numbers heretofore on Trnian a- 
lone. Theſe Indians are a bold, ſtrong, well-limbed people; 
and, as it ſhould feem from ſome of their practices, are no 
ways defective in underſtanding ; for their flying proas in 
particular, which during ages paſt have been the only veſſels 
employed by them, are ſo ſingular and extraordinary an in- 
vention, that would do honour to any nation, however 
dextrous and acute; ſince, if we conſider the aptitude of 
this proa to the navigation of theſe Iſlands, which, lying all 
of them nearly under the ſame meridian, and within the li- 
mits of the trade-wind, require the veſſels made uſe of in 
paſſing from one to the other to be peculiarly fitted for 
failing with the wind upon the beam; or, if we examine 
the uncommon ſimplicity and ingenuity of its fabric and 
contrivance, or the extraordinary velccity with which it 
moves, we ſhall, in each of theſe articles, find it worthy of 
our admiration, and deſerving a place amongſt tie mecha- 


nical productions of the moſt civilized nations, where arts 


and ſciences have moſt eminently flouriſheg. As former Na- 
vigators, though they have mentioned thoſe veſſels, have yet 
treated of them imperfectly, and, as I conceive, that, be- 
ſides their curioſity, they m:y furniſh both the ſhip- Wright 
and ſeaman wi.h no contemptible obſervations; I ſhall — 
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inſert a very exact deſcription of the built, rigging, and 
working of theſe veſſels, which I am the better enabled to 
perform, as one of them fell into our hands on our firſt arri- 
val at Tinian, and Mr. Brett took it to pieces, that he might 
delineate its fabric and dimenſions witth greater accuracy: 
ſo that the following account may be relied on. 5 

The name of flying proa, appropriated to theſe veſſels, 
is owing to the ſolktnel with which they ſail, Of this the 
Spaniards aſſert ſuch ſtories, as muſt appear altogether incre- 
dible to one who has never ſeen theſe veſſels move; nor are 
they the only people who recount theſe extraordinary tales of 
their celerity ; for thoſe who ſhall have the curioſity to 
enquire at Port/mouth dock, about an experiment tried 
there ſome years ſince, with a very imperfe& one built at 
that place, will meet with accounts not leſs wonderful than 
any the Spaniards have related. However, from ſome rude 
eſtimations made by us, of the velocity with which they 
croſſed the horizon at a diſtance, while we lay at Tinian, I 
cannot help believing, that with a briſk trade-wind they will 
run near twenty miles an hour : which, though greatly 
ſhort of what the Spaniards report of them, is yet a prodigi- 
cus degree of ſwiftneſs. But let us give a diſtin idea of 
its figure, | 

The conſtruction of this proa is a direct contradiction to 
the practice of all the reſt of mankind : for as it is caſtomary 
to make the head of the veſſel different from the ſtern, but 
the two ſides alike ; the proa, on the contrary, has her head 
and ſtern exactly alike, but her two fides very different; the 
ſide, intended to be always the lee-ade, being flat; whilſt 
the windward fide 1s built rounding, in the manner of other 
veſſels: and, to prevent her overietting, which, from her 
{mall breadth, and the (trait run of her leeward fide, would, 
without this precaution, infallibly happen, there 1s a frame 
laid out from her to windward, to the end of which 1s 
faſtened a log, faſhioned into the ſhape of a ſmall hoat, and 
made hollow: the weight of the frame is intended to 
balance the proa, and the ſmall boat is by its buoyancy (as 
it is always in the water) to prevent her overſetting to 
windward ; and this frame is uſually called an outrigger, 
The body of the proa (at leaſt of that we took) 1s formed 
of two pieces joined end-ways, and ſewed together with 
bark, for there is no iron uſed in her conſtruftion ; ſhe 1s 


about two inches thick at the bottom, which at the gunwale 
is 
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is reduced to leſs than one: the dimenſions of each part 
will be better known from the uprights and views contained 
in the thirty-eighth plate, which were drawn from an ex- 
act menſuration; theſe I ſhall endeavour to explain as mi- 
nutely and diſtinctly as I can. 
Fig. 1. Repreſents the proa with her fail ſet, as ſhe ap- 
pears when ſeen from the leeward. | 

Fig. 2. Is a view of her from the head, with the out-rigger 
to the windward, | 

Fig. 3. Is the plan of the whole ; where (AB) is the 
lee-ſide of the proa; (CD) the windward fide; (EFGH) 
the outrigger or frame laid out to windward; (KL) the boat 
at the end of it; (MNPQ) two braces from the head and 
ſtern to ſteady the frame ; (RS) a thin plank placed to wind- 
ward, to prevent the proa from ſhipping of water ; this 
ſerves too for a ſeat to the Indian who bales, aad ſometimes 
goods are carried upon it. (I) is the part of the middle 
outrigger, on which the maſt is fixed: the maſt itſelf is 
ſupported [ Fig. 2.) by the ſhore (CD), and by the ſhroud 
(EF), and by two ſtays, one of which may be ſeen in 
Fig. 1. marked (CD), the other is hid by the fail : the fail 
(EFG), in Fig. 1. 1s of matting, and the mait, yard, boom, 
and outriggers, are all made of bamboo: the heel of the 
yard is always lodged in one of the ſockets (T) or (V, Fig. 3, 
according to the tack the proa goes on ; and when ſhe alters 
her tack, they bear away a little to bring her ſtern up to the 
wind; then, by eaſing the halyard, andraiſiiig the yard, carry- 
ing the heel of it along the lee-fide of the proa, they fixit in 
the oppoſite ſocket ; whilſt the boom at the ſame time, by 
letting fly the ſheet (M, and haling the ſheet (N), Fig. 1. 
ſhifts into a contrary ſituation to what it had before; and 
that which was the ſtern of the proa now becomes the head, 
and ſhe is trimmed on the other tack. When it is neceſſary 
to reef or furl the ſail, this is done by rolling it round the 
boom. The proa generally carries ſix or ſeven Indians; two 
of which are placed in the head and ftern, who ſieer the 
veilſel alternately with a paddle accordiug to the tack ſhe 
goes on, he in the ſtern being the ſteerſman ; the other Ja- 
dians are employed either in bailing out the water which 
ſhe accidentally ſhips, or in ſetting and trimming the fail. 
From the deſcription of theſe veſſels, it is ſufficiently obvious 
how dextrouſly they are fitted for ranging this collection of. 
Iſlands called the Ladronese ſincęgũs theſe Iſlands bear nearly 

8 N. and 


af Fu. " 


N. and S. of each other, and are all within the limits of the 
trade-wind, the proas, by ſailing moſt excellently on a 
wind, and with either end foremoſt, can run from one of 
theſe Iſlands to the other and back again, only by ſhiftin 

the ſail, without ever putting about; and, by the — 
of their lee · ſide, and their ſmall breadth, they are capable of 
lying much nearer the wind than any other veſſel hitherto 
known, and thereby have an advantage which no veſſels 
that go large can ever pretend to: the advantage I mean 
15 that of running with a velocity nearly as great, and per- 
haps ſometimes greater, than what the wind blows with, 
This, however paradoxical it may appear, is evident 
enough in ſimilar inſtances on ſhore: ſince it is well known, 
that the ſails of a windmill often move faſter than the wind; 
and one great ſuperiority of common windmills over all 
others, that ever were or ever will be contrived to move 
with an horizontal motion, 1s analogous to the caſe we have 
mentioned of a veſſel upon a wind and before the wind : 
for the ſails of an horizontal windmill, the faſter they 
move, the more they detract from the impulſe of the wind 
upon them; whereas the common windmills, by moving 
perpendicular to the torrent of air, are nearly as forcibly 


acted on by the wind when they are in motion, as when 


they are at reſt, 

Thus much may ſuffice as to the deſcription and nature 
of theſe ſingular embarkations. I muſt add, that veſſels 
bearing ſome obſcure reſemblance to theſe are' to be met 
with in various parts of the Eaft Indics, but none of them, 
that I can learn, to be compared with thoſe of the [ adrones, 
either for their conſtruction or celerity ; which ſhould in- 
duce one to believe, chat this was originally the invention 
of ſome genius of theſe Iſlands, and was afterwards imper- 
fectly copied by the neighbouring nations: for though 
the Ladrones have no immediate intercourſe with any other 
people, yet there lie to the 8. and 8. W. of them a great 
number of Iſlands, which are imagined to extend to the 
coaſt of New Guinea. Theſe Iſlands are fo near the La- 
drones, that canoes from them have ſometimes, by diſtreſs, 
been driven to Guam; and the Spaniards did once diſpatch a 
bark for their diſcovery, which left two Jeſuits _ 
them, who were afterwards murthered : whence it may 


preſumed that the inhabitants of the Ladrones, with their 


proas, may, by ſtorms or caſualties, have been driven 
amongſt 
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amongſt thoſe Iſlands. Indeed I ſhould conceive, that the 
ſame range of Iſlands ſtretches to the S. E. as well as the 


8. W. and to a prodigious diſtance: for Schouten, who traverſ- 


ed the South part of the Pacific Ocean in the year 1615, met 
with a large double canoe full of people, above a thouſand 
leagues from the Lagrones towards the 8. E. If that double 
canoe was any diſtant imitation of the flying proa, which is 
no very improbable conjecture, it muſt then be ſuppoſed, 
that a range of Iſlands, near enough to each other to be 
capable of an accidental communication, is continued thi- 
ther from the Ladrones. This ſeems to be further evinced 
from hence, that all thoſe who have croſſed from America to 
the Eaſl Indies in a ſouthern latitude have never failed of 
diſcovering ſeveral very ſmall Iſlands ſcattered over that im- 
menſe ocean. | 

And as there may be hence ſome reaſon to conclude that 
there is a chain of Iſlands, ſpreading themſelves ſouthward, 
towards the unknown boundaries of the Pacific Ocean, of 
which the Ladrones are only a part; fo ic appears, from the 
Spaniſh chart hereafter inſerted, that the ſame chain is ex- 
tended from the northward of the Ladrones to Japan: 
whence, in this light, the Ladrones will be only one {mall 
portion of a range of Iſlands reaching from Japan, perhaps 
to the unknown ſouthern Continent. After this ſhort ac- 
count of theſe places, I ſhall now return to the proſecution 
ct our voyage, | 


- 


CHAP. YE 
From Tinian to Macao. 


N the 21ft of O#:ber, in the evening, we took our 
O leave of the Iſland of Tixian, ſteering the proper 
courſe for Macao in China, The eaſtern monſoon was now, 
we reckoned, fairly ſettled ; and we had a conſtant yu 
blowing right a-ſtern : ſo that we generally ran from forty 
to fifty leagues a day. But we had a large hollow ſea pur- 
ſuing us, which occafioned the ſhip to labour much: whence 
our leak was augmented, and we received great damage 
in our rigging, which by this time was grown very rotten : 
e people beck now happily in full health; fo 


that there were no complaints of fatigue, but all went 
| through 
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through their attendance on the pumps, and every other 
duty of the ſhip, with eaſe and chearfulneſs. 

Before we left Tinian, we ſwept for our beſt and ſmall 
bower, and employed the Indians to dive in ſearch of them; 
but all to no purpoſe ; hence, except our prize-anchors, 
which were ſtowed in the hold, and were too light to be 
depended on, we had only our ſheet-anchor left: and that 
being obviouſly much too heavy for a coaſting- anchor, we 
were under great concern how we ſhould manage on the 
coaſt of China, where we were entire ſtrangers, and where 
we ſhould doubtleſs be frequently under the neceſſity of 
coming to an anchor. But we at length removed the difficul- 
ty, by fixing two of our largeſt prize-anchors into one ſtock, 


and placing between their ſhanks two guns, four pounders : 


This we intended to ſerve as a beſt bower: and a third 
prize anchor being in like manner joined to our ſtream- 
anchor, with guns between them, made us a ſmall bower ; 
ſo that, beſides our ſheet-anchor, we had again two others 


at our bows, one of which weighed 3900, and the other 


2990 pounds, 

The zd of New-mber, about three in the afternoon, we 
ſaw an Iſland, which at firſt we imagined to be Boral Tobago 
Aima, but on our nearer approach we found it to be much 
ſmaller than that is uſually repreſented ; and about an hour 
after we ſaw another Iſland, five or fix miles farther to the 
weſtward. As no chart or journal we had ſeen took no- 
tice of any Illand to the eaſtward of Form /a, but Botel To- 
bago Xima, and as we had no obfervation of our latitude 
at noon, we were in ſome perplexity, apprehending that an 
extraordinary current had driven us into the neighbourhood 
of the Baſhee [lands: we therefore, when op. came On, 
brought to, and continued in that poſture till the next morn- 
ing, which, proving dark and cloudy, ior ſome time prolong: 
ed our uncertainty ; but it _— up about nine o'clock, 
we again diſcerned the two Iſlands abovementioned ; and 
having now the day before us, we prefſed forwards to the 
weſtward, and by eleven got a fight of che ſouthern part of 
the Iſland of Formſa. This ſatisfied us that the ſecond Iſland 
we ſaw was Bo!el Tobago Aima, and the firſt a ſmall Iflet or 
rock, lying five or ſix miles due Eaſt of it, which, not being 
mentioned in any of our books or charts, had been the oc- 
caſion of all our doubts, 

When 
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When we had made the Iſland of Formoſa, we ſteered 
W. by S. in order to double its extremity, and kept a 
good look-out for the rocks of Yele Rete, which we did ] 
not diſcover till two in the afternoon. They then bore 3 
from us W. N W. three miles diſtant, the South end of 
Formoſa at the ſame time bearing N. by W. 4 W about five 
leagues diſtant. To give theſe rocks a good bi th, we im- 
mediately haled up S. by W. and ſo left them between us | 
and the land. Indeed we had reaſon to be careful of them; 
for though they appeared as high out of the water as a ſhip's 
Hull, yet they are environed with breakers on all ſides, and 
there is a ſhole retching from them at leaſt a mile and a 
half to the ſouthward, whence they may be truly called dan- 

erous. The courſe from Hotel Tobago Aima to theſe rocks 
, is 8. W. by W. and the diſtance about twelve or thirteen 
ö leagues: and the South end of Fermaſa, off which they lie, 
f is in the latitude of 21®: 50 North, and, according to our 
moſt approved reckonings, in 239: 50 Welt longitude 
from Tinian; though ſome of our accounts made its longi- 
tude above a degree more. 

While we were paſſing by theſe rocks of Ye/e Rete, there 
was an outcry cf fire on the fore- caſtle; this occaſioned a 
2 alarm, and the whole crew inſtantly flocked tage- 
ther in the utmoſt confuſion ; ſo that the officers found it 
difficult for ſome time to apppeaſe the uproar : but, having at 
laſt reduced the people to order, 1t was perceived that the 
fire proceeded from the furnace ; where the bricks, being 
over-heated, had begun.to communicate the fire to the ad- 
jacent wood-work : hence, by pulling down the brick-work, 
it was extinguiſhed with great facility, In the evening we 
were ſurprized with a view of what we at firſt ſight con- 
ceived to have been breakers; but, on a ſtricter examination, 
we diſcerned them to be only a great number of fires on 
the [land of Formaſa. Theſe, we unagined, were intended 
by the inhabitants of that Iſland as ſignals to invite us to 
touch there; but that ſuited not our views, we being im- 
patient to reach the port of Macao as ſoon as poſſible. From 
Formoſa we ſteered W. N. W. and ſometimes ſtill more 
northerly, propoſing to fall in with the coaſt of China, to 
the eaſtward of Pedro Blanco; as the rock ſo called is uſually 
eſteemed an excellent direction for ſhips bound to Macao. 
We continued this courſe to the following night, and then 
frequently brought to, to try if we were in ſoundings: but 
| " 
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it was the 5th of No ner, at nine in the morning, before 


we ſtruck ground, and then we had forty-two fathom, aad a 
bottom of gray ſand mixed wich ſhells, When we had run 
about twenty miles further W. N. W. we had thirty-five 
fathom and the ſame bottom ; then our ſoundings gradually 
decreaſed from thirty- five to twenty-five fathom ; but ſoon 
after, to our great ſurpriſe, they jumped back again to 
thirty fathom. This was an alteration we could not very 
well account for, ſince all the charts laid down regular 
ſoundings every where to the northward of Pedro Blanco: 
we for this reaſon kept a very careful look-out, and altered 
our courſe to N. N. W. and having run thirty-five miles in 
that direction, our ſoundings again gradually diminiſhed to 
twenty two fathom, and we at laſt, about midnight, got 
ſight of the main land of China, bearing N. by. W. four 
leagues diſtant. We then brought the ſhip to, with her 
head to the ſea, propoſing to wait for the morning; and 
before ſunriſe we were ſurpriſed to find ourſelves in the 
midſt of an incredible number of fiſhing-boats, which ſeem- 
ed to cover the ſurface of the ſea as far as the eye could 
reach. | may well ſtile their number incredible ; fince I 
cannot believe, upon the loweſt eſtimate, that there were ſo 
few as ſix thouſand, molt of them manned with five hands, 
and none of thoſe we ſaw with leſs than three. Nor was 
this ſwarm of fiſhing veſſels peculiar to that ſpot ; for as we 
ran on to the weliward, we found them as abundant on 
every part of the coaſt. We at firlt doubted not but we 
ſhould procure a Pilot from them to carry us to Macao; 
but though many ot them came cloſe to the ſhip, and we 
endeavoured to tempt them by ſhewing them a number of 
dollars, a moit alluring bait for Chine/e of all ranks and 
profeſſions, yet we could not entice them on board us, nor 
procure any directions from them; though, 1 qa the 
only difficulty was their not comprehending what we want- 
ed them to do, as we could have no communication with 
them but by ſigns. Indeed we often pronounced the word 
Macao; but this we had reaſon to ſuppoſe they underſtood 
in a different ſenſe ; ſince in return they ſometimes held up 
fiſh to us; and we atterwards learnt, that the Chingſe name 
for fiſh is of a ſomewhat ſimilar ſound, But what ſurprized 
us moſt was the inattention and want of curioſity, which 
we obſerved in this herd of fiihermen. A ſhip like 
cu.s had doubtleſs never been in tl.oſc ſeas beoe; and 
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perhape there might not be one, amongſt all the Chine/ 
employed in that fiſhery, who had ever ſeen any European 
veſſel ; ſo that we might reaſonably have expected to have 
been conſidered by them as a very uncommon and extraor- 
dinary object. But though many of their boats came cloſe to 
the ſhip, yet they did not appear to be at all intereſted about 
us, nor did they deviate in the leaſt from their courſe to re- 
gard us. Which inſenſibility, eſpecially of maritime per- 


ſons in a matter relating to their own profeſſion, is ſcarcely 


to be credited, did not the general behaviour of the Chine/e, 
in other inſtances, furniſh us with continual proofs of a ſimi- 
lar turn of mind. It may perhaps be doubted, whether 
this caſt of temper be the effect of nature or education; but, 
in either caſe, it is an inconteſtable ſymptom of a mean and 
contemptible diſpoſition, and is alone a ſufficient confuta- 
tion of the extravagant praiſes, which many prejudiced 
writers have beſtowed on the ingenuity and capacity of this 
Nation. But to return. 

Not being able to procure any information from the Chi- 
ne/e fiſnermen about our proper courſe to Macao, it was ne- 
ceſſary for us to rely entirely on our own judgement : and 
concluding from our latitude, which was 22%: 42 North, 
and fiom our ſoundings, which were only ſeventeen or 
eighteen fathoms, that we were yet to the eaſtu ard of Pe- 
aro Blanco, we ſtill ſtood on to the weſtward. And for the 
aſſiſtance of future navigators, who may hereafter doubt 
what part of the coaſt they are upon, I mult obſerve, that 
beſides the latitude of Pedro Blanco, which is 22%: 18, 
and the depth of water, which to the weltward of that rock 


is almoſt every where twenty fathoms, there is another cir- 


cumſtance which will be greatly aſſiſtant in judging of the 
poſition of the ſhip: this 1s the kind of ground; tor, till 
we came within thirty miles of Pedro Blanco, we had con- 
ſtantly a ſandy bottom; but there the bottom changed to 
ſoft and muddy, and continued fo quite to the liland of Ma- 
cas; only, while we were in ſight of Pedro Blanco, and very 
near it, we had for a ſhort ſpace a bottom of greeniſh mud, 
intermixed with ſand. 

It was on the 5th of November, at midnight, when we 
firſt made the coait of China, The next day, about two 
o'clock, as we were ſtanding to the weitward within two 
leagues of the coaſt, ſtil] ſurrounded by fiſhing-veſſels in as 


great numbers as at firſt, we perceived that a boat a-head 
a | or 


mile and a half of it, and left it between us and the 
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of us waved a red flag, and blew a horn. This we con- 
ſidered a ſignal made to us, either to warn us of ſome ſhoal, 
or to inform us that they would ſupply as with a Pilot : we 
therefore immediately ſent our Cutter to the boat, to know 
their intentions; when we were ſoon convinced of our 
miſtake, and found that this boat was the Commodore of 
the whole fiſhery, and that the ſignal ſhe had made, was 
to order them all to leave off fiſhing, and to recurn in ſhore, 
which we ſaw them inſtantly obey. Being thus diſappointed, 
we kept on our cgurſe, and ſhortly after paſſed by two very 
ſmall rocks, which lay four or five miles diſtant from the 
ſhore. We were now in hourly expectation of deſcrying 
Pedro Blanco; but night came on before we got fight of it, 
and we therefore brought to till the morning, when we had 
the ſatisfaction to diſcover it. Pedro Blanco is a rock of a 
ſmall circumference, but of a moderate height, reſembling 
a ſugar-loaf both in ſhare and colour, — is about ſeven 
or eight miles diſtant from the ſnore. We paſſed within a 


land, ſtill keeping on to the weſtward; and the next day, 
being the 7th, we were a- breaſt of a chain of Iſlands, which 
ſtretched from Eaſt to Weſt. Theſe, as we afterwards 
found, were called the Iſlands of Lema; they are rocky 
and barren, and are in all, ſmall and great, fiſteen or 
ſixteen 3 but there are, beſides, many more betwe:n them 
and the main land of Chiza. There is in the thirty-ninth 
plate a view of theſe Iſlands, and likewiſe a view of an 
Illand lying off Macao, called the Grand Ladrone, hereafter 
mentioned, as it appears when (R), the weſternmoſt of the 
rocks of Lema, bears W. N. W. at a diſtance of a mile 


and a half, We left theſe Iflands on the ſtarboard-ſide, 


paſſing within four miles of them, where we had twenty- 
tour fathom water. Being {till ſurrounded by fiſhing-boars, 
we once more ſent the Cutter on board ſome of them, to 
endeavour to procure a Pilot, but we could not prevail; 
however, one of the Chinz/e directed us by figns to fail 
round the weſterumoſt of the Iſlands or rocks of Lema, 
and then to hale up. We followed this direction, and 
in the evening came to an anchor in eighteen fathom ; 
at which time, the rock (R) in the foregoing draught bore 
8. S. E. five miles diitant, and the Grand Ladrone W. by S. 
about two leagues diſtant. Ihe rock (K) is a molt excellent 
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direction for ſhips coming from the eaſtward: its latitude 
is 219: 52 North, and it bears from Pedro Blanco S. 64% W. 
diſtant twenty one leagues, You are to leave it on the 
ſtarboard fide, and you may come within half a mile of it 
inzeighteen fathom water: and then you muſt ſteer N. by 
W. + W. for the channel, between the Iſlands of Cabouce 
_ Bamboo, which are to the northward of the Grand La- 
rone. 

After having continued at anchor all night, we, on the 
9th, at four in the morning, ſent our Cutter to ſound the 
channel, where we propoſed to paſs; but, before the re- 
turn of the Cutter, a Chzxe/e Pilot put on board the Centurion, 
and told us in broken Portugueſe, he would carry the ſhip to 
Macao for thirty dollars: theſe were immediately paid him, 
and we then weighed, and made ſail. Soon after, ſeveral 
other Pilots came on board, who, to recommend themſelves, 
produced certificates from the Captains of many European 
ſhips they had piloted in; but we ſtill continued under the 
management of the Chinz/e whom we at firſt engaged. By 
this time we learnt, that we were not far diſtant 3 Ma- 
cao, and that there were in the river of Canton, at the mouth 
of which Macao lies, eleven European ſhips, of which four 
were Exglih. Our Pilot carried us between the Iſlands of 


Bamboo and Cabouce ; but the winds hanging in the nor- 


thern board, and the tides often ſetting ſtrongly againſt us, 
we were obliged to come frequently to an anchor ; ſo that 
we did not get through between the two Iſlands till the 
12th of November, at two in the morning. In paſſing 
through, our depth of water was from twelve to fourteen 
fathom; and as we ſteered on N. by W. 2 W. between a 
number of other Iſlands, our ſoundings underwent little or 
no variation till towards the evening, when they increaſed 
to, ſeventeen fathom; in which depth, the wind dying 
away, we anchored not far from the Iſland of Lantoon, the 
largeſt of all this range of iſlands. At ſeven in the morn- 
ing we weighed again, and ſteering W. S. W. and S. W. 
by W. we at ten o'clock happily anchored in Macao road, 
in five fathom water, the city of Macao bearing W. by N. 
three leagues diſtant; the peak of Lan/con E. by N. and the 
grand Ladrone S. by E. each of them about five leagues di- 
ſlant. Thus, after a fatiguing cruiſe of above two years 


continuance, we once more arrived at an amicable port, and 
I a civilized 
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a civilized country; where the conveniencies of life were in 
great plenty ; where the naval ſtores, which we now ex- 
tremely wanted, could be in ſome degree procured ; where 
we expected the inexpreſſible ſatisfaQion of receiving letters 
from our relations and friends; and where our countrymen, 
who were lately arrived from England, would be capable of 
anſwering the numerous enquiries we were prepared to 
make both about public and private occurrences,. and to 
relate to us many particulars, which, whether of importance 
or not, would be liſtened to by us with the utmoſt attention, 
after the long ſuſpenſion of our correſpondence with our 
country, to which the nature of our undertaking had hitherto 
ſubjected us. | 


CHAP. VII. 
Proceedings at Macao, 


HE city of Macao, in the road of which we came to 

an anchor on the 12th of Nowemver, is a Portugueſe ſet- 
tlement, fituated in an Ifland at the entrance of the river 
of Canton. It was formerly very rich and populous, an! 
capable of defending itſelf againſt the power of the adjacent 
Chineſe Governors; but at prelent it is much fallen from ics 
ancient ſplendor ; for, though it is inhabited by Portugze/;, 
and hath a Governor nominated by the King of Porta gal, 
yet it ſubſiſts merely by the ſvfferance of the Chineje, who 
can ſtarve the place, and diſpoſſeſs the Portigugſc, whenever 
they pleaſe : this obliges the Governor of ZZacas to be- 
have wien great circumſpection, and carefully to avoid every 
eircumſtance that may give offence to tne Chixeſ. The 
river of Canton, of the mouth of wiach this city lies, is the 
only Chine/e port trequented by Eur:pcan fhips; and is, on 
many accounts, a more commogious Harbour than Ilcas: 
but the peculiar culloms of the CE/2:7, ſolely adapted to 
the entertainment of trading ſhips, and the apprenenſions 
of the Commodore, leit he ſhould embroil the Za? nds 
Company with the Regency of of Canton, it he ſhould infſt 
on being treated upon a d:iferent footing than the merchant- 
men, made him reſolve rather to go to Maca, than to ven- 
ture into the river of Canton. Jniced, had not this reaſon 
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prevailed with him, he himſelf had nathing to ſear ; for ic 
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is certain that he might have entered the port of Canton, and 
might have continued there as long as he pleaſed, and after- 
wards have left it again, although the whole power of the 
Chineſe Empire had been brought together to oppoſe him. 
The Commodore, not to depart from his uſual prudence, 
no ſooner came to an anchor in Macao road, than he de- 
ſpatched an officer with his compliments to the Portugue/e 
Governor of Macao, requeſting his Excellency, by the 
ſame officer, to adviſe him in what manner it would be 
proper to act, to avoid offending the Chineſe, which, as 
there were then four of our ſhips in their power at Cantor, 
was a matter worthy of attention. The difficulty, which 
the Commodore principally apprehended, related to the 
duty uſually paid by ſhips in the river of Canton, according 
to their tonnage : for, as men of war are exempted in 
every foreign barbour from all manner of port charges, the 
Commodore thought it would be derogatory to the honour 
of his country, to ſubmit to this duty in China; and there- 
fore he deſired the advice of the Governor of Macao, who, 
being an European, could not be ignorant of the privileges 
claimed by a Briiiſb man of war, and conſequently might 
be expected to give us the beſt lights for obviating this per- 
lezity, Our boat returned in the evening with two officers 
lent by the Governor, who informed the Commodore, that 
it was the Governor's opinion, that, if the Centurion ven- 
ture d into the river of Canton, the duty would certainly be 
exxeed; and therefore, if the Commodore approved of 
it, he would ſend him a pilot, who ſhould conduct us into 
another fate harbour called the Ja, which was every way 
commodious for careening the ſhip (an operation we were 
reſolved to begin upon as ſoon as poſſible), and whe, in all 
probability, the above-mentinned duty would never be de- 
manded. 
his propoſal the Commodore agreed to, and in th 
morning weighed anchor, under the direction of the Por- 
zugue;e pilot, and fieered for the intended harbour. As 
we entered between two Iſlands, which form the eaſtern 
paſſage to it, we found our ſoundings decreaſed to three fa- 
thoin and a half: however, the pilot afluring us that this 
was tne leaſt depth we ſhould meet with, we continued our 
courſe, till at length the ſhip ſtuck faſt in the mud, with 
ouly eigi.teen feet water abaft; and, the tide of ebb mak- 


\ the water ſewed to 1.xteen ſcet, but the {! ip remained 


ing 
rerfectly 


— 
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perfectly upright ; we then ſounded all round us, and git. 
covering that the water deepened to the northward, we 
carried out our {mall bower with two hawſers an end, and 
at the return of the tide of flood hove the ſhip a-float ; and 
a breeze ſpringing up at the ſame inſtant, we ſet the fore- 
top fail, and flipping the hawſer ran into the harbour, where 
we moored in about five fathom water. This harbour of 
the Typa is formed by a number of Iſlands, and is about fix 
miles diſtant from Macao. Here we ſaluted the cafile of 
Macao with eleyen guns, which were returned by an equal 
number, 

The next day the Commodore paid a viſit in perſon to 
the Governor, and was ſaluted at his landing by eleven 
guns, which were returned by the Centurion. Mr. Anjon's 
buſineſs in this viſit was to ſolicit the Governor to grant 
us a ſupply both of proviſions, and of ſuch naval ſtores as 
were neceilary to refit the ſhip. The Governor ſeemed 
really inclined to do us all the ſervice he could; and aſſured 
the Commodore, in a friendly manner, that he would pri- 
vately give us all the aſſiſtance in his power; but he, at 
the ſame time, frankly owned, that he dared not openly 
to furniſh us with any thing we demanded, unleſs we firtt 
produced an order for it from the Viceroy of Canton; ſince 
he himſelf neither received proviſions for his garriſon, nor 
any other neceſlaries, but by permiſſion from the Chins/2 
Government; and as they took care only to victual him from 
day to day, he was indeed no other than their vaſſal, whom 
they could at all times compel to ſubmit to their own terms, 
by laying an embargo on his proviſions, 

On this declaration of the Governor, Mr. Ae reſolved 
himſelf to go to Canton, to procure a licence from the V c2+ 
roy; and he accordingly hired a Chine/e boat for himicif 
and his attendants ; but juſt as he was ready to embail, 
the Hoppo, or Chineſe Cullom-houſe officer of Macao, refuſed 
to grant a permit to the boat, and ordered the waterman 
not to procecd at their peril, Ihe Commodore at firlt en- 
deavoured to prevail with the Happe to withdraw his in- 
junction, and to grant a permit; and the Governor of Ma- 
cas employed his intereſt wich the Hepp to the fame pur- 
poſe ; but the officer continuing inii2xible, Mr. Auen told 
him, the r.ext day, that if the permit was any longer re- 
tule', he would man and arm the Ceturi2n's boats; aking 
tl.e Hops, at the lane time, _— he imagined would dare 
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to oppoſe them in their paſſage. This threat immediately 


brought about what his entreaties had endeavoured at in 
vain: the permit was granted, and Mr. A»/on went to 
Canton. On his arrival there, he conſulted with the Super- 
cargoes and Officers of the Exgliſb ſhips, how to procure an 


order from the Viceroy for the neceſſaries he wanted: but 


in this he had reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the advice they gave 
him, though well intended, was yet not the moſt prudent ; 


For, as it is the cuſtom with theſe gentlemen, never to ap- 


Ply to to the ſupreme Magiſtrate himſelf, whatever difficulties 
they labour under, but to tranſact all matters relating to the 
Government by the mediation of the principal Chine/e 
merchants, Mr, A»/on was perſuaded to follow the ſame 
method upon this occaſion; the Exgliſb promiſing, in which 


they were doubtleſs ſincere, to exert all their intereſt to en- 


gage the merchants in his favour, Indeed, when the Chi- 


neſe merchants were ſpoke to, they readily undertook the 


management of this buſineſs, and promiſed to anſwer for 


its ſucceſs ; but, after near a month's delay, and reiterated 
.excuſes, during which interval they pretended to be often 
upon the point of completing it, they at laſt, when they 


were preſſed, and meaſures were taken for delivering a letter 
to the Viceroy, threw off the maſk, and declared they nei- 
ther had made application to the Viceroy, nor could they ; 
as he was too great a man, they ſaid, for them to approach 
on any occaſion : and, not contented with having them- 
ſelves thus groſsly deceived the Commodore, they now uſed 
all their perſuaſion with the Exgliſh at Canton, to prevent 
them from intermeddling with any thing that regarded him ; 
repreſenting io them, that it would, in all probability, em- 
broil them with the Government, and occaiion them a great 
deal of unneceflary tronble; which groundleſs inſinuations 
had unluckily but too much weight with thoſe they were 
intended to influence. 

It may be difficult to aſſign a reaſon for this perfidious 
conduct of the Chineſe merchants, Intereit, indeed, is known 
to exert a boundlels influence over the inhabitants of that 
Empire; but how their intereſt could be affected in the 
preſent caſe, is not eaſy to diſcover; unleſs they apprehended 
that the preſence of a ſhip of force might damp their Manila 
trade, and therefore acted in this manner with a view of 


tcrcing the Commo dore to Batavia; though it might be ” 
| natura 


eager to have got him diſpatched. I therefore rather im- 
pute their behaviour to the unparalleled putillanimity of the 
Nation, and to the awe they are under ot the Goverameat ;: 
ſince ſuch a ſhip as the Centurion, fitted tor war only, hav- 


2 


to be done, unleſs he was ſapplied with a ſtock of provt- 
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natural in this light to ſuppoſe that they would have been 
ing never been ſeen in thoſe parts before, ſhe was the horror 

N of theſe daſtards, and the merchants were in ſome degree 

* terrifed even with the idea of her, and could not think of 

1 applying to the Viceroy, who is doubtletz fond of all op- 

” portunities of fleecing them, without repreſenting to them- 

ſelves the occaſions which a hungry and tyrann.cal Magiſ- 

8 trate might poſſioly find, for ccuſuring their intermeddling 

/e with ſo unu'uil a tranſaction, in which he might pretend 

* the intereſt of the ſtate was immediately concerned: how- 

h ever, be this as it may, the Commodore was ſatisfied that 

1 nothing was to be dene by the interpolitiom of the mer» 

:3 chants, as it was on his preſſing them to deliver a letter £0 

70 the Viceroy, that they had declared they Curit not iuteriere 

1... in the affair; and had confeſſed, tha-, notwithitanding all 

d | their pretences of ſerving him, they had not yet taken one 

= | ſtep towards it. Mr. 4% ö theretore told them, that he 

* would proceed to Batavia, and reſit his ſhip there; but 

oy informed them, at the fame time, that it was impolſible 

5 þ ſions ſulſicient tor his pailaze, Tue merchants, on this, 

n 1 undertook to procure him proviſions, though they atturon- 

4 , him, that it was what they Gar not engage in openly ; buc 

0 8 they propoſed to manage it in a clandeſtine manner, by 


a putting a quantity of bread, flour, and other proviſion, on 
1 baard the Fuglicb ſhips, which were now ready to fail; and 


T theſe were to ſtop at the moth of the Typa, where the Centu- 
at rion's boats were to receive it. This article, which the 
* merchants repreſented as a matter of great favour, ben 
on ſettled, the Commodore, on the 16th of December, cur: 
back from Canton to the ſhip, ſeemingly reſolved to proccad 
2 to Batavia to reſit, as ſoon as ſhe could get his ſipplies ui 
in | proviſions on board. 
1 | But Mr. An (who never intended going to Batavia 
4 | found, on his return to the Centurion, that her main mall was 
, ſprung in two places, and that the leak was conſiderably in- 
K 8 creaſed; ſo that, upon the whole, he was fully ſatisſied, 
that though he ſhould lay in a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions, 


al | "3 = 


vented from departing till the next winter. 
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yet it would be impoſiible for him to put to ſea without re- 
fitting: ſince, if he left the port with his ſhip in her pre- 
ſent condition, ſhe would be in the utmoſt danger of founder- 
ing; and therefore, notwithſtanding the difficulties he had 
met with, he reſolved at all events to have her hove down 
before he departed from Macao. He was fully convinced, 
by what he had obſerved at Canton, that his great caution 
not to injure the Zaft India Company's affairs, and the re- 
guard he had ſhewn to the advice of their officers, had occa- 
tioned all his perplexity : for he now ſaw clearly, that, if 
he had at firſt carried his ſhip into the river of Cantor, and 
had immediately addreſſed himſelf to the Mandarines, who 
are the chief officers of State, inſtead of employing the 
merchants to apply on his behalf, he would, in all proba- 
bility, have had all his requelis granted, and would have 
been ſoon diſpatched, He had already Joſt a month by the 
wrong meaſures he had purſued, but he reſolved to loſe 
as little more time as poſſible ; therefore, the 17th of 
December, being the next day after his return from Canton, 
he wrote a letter to the Viceroy of that place, acquainting 
him that he was Commander in chief of a ſquadron of his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſhips of war, which had been cruiſing 
tor two years paſt in the South Scat againſt the Spaniards, 
who were at enmity with the King his maſter ; that, on his 
way back to England, he had put into the port of Macao, 
having a conſiderable leak in his ſhip, and being in great 
want of proviſions, ſo that it was impoſſible for him to 
proceed on his voyage till his ſhip was repaired, and he 
was ſupplied with the neceſſaries he wanted; that he had 
been at Canton, in hopes of being admitted to a perſonal 
audience of his Exce!lency ; but, being a ſtranger to the 
cuſtoms of the country, he had not been able to inform 
himſelf what ſteps were neceſſary to be taken to procure 
ſuch an audience, and therefore was obliged to apply in 
this manner, to defire his Excellency to give orders for his 
being permitted to employ carpenters and proper workmen 
to refit his ſhip, and to furniſh himſelf with proviſions and 
ſtores, that he might be enabled to purſue his voyage to 
Great Britain; hoping, at the ſame time, that theſe or- 
ders would be iſſued with as little delay as poſlible, leſt it 
might occaſion his loſs of the ſeaſon, and he might be pre- 
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This letter was tranſlated into the Chine/e language, and 
the Commodore delivered it himſelf to the He, or chief 
officer of the Emperor's cuſtoms at Macao, deſiring him 
to forward it to the Viceroy of Canton with as much 
expedition as he could. The officer at firſt ſeemed un- 
willing to take charge of it, and raiſed many difficulties 
about it; ſo that Mr. 4/0 ſuſpected him of being in 
league with the merchants of Canton, who had always ſhewu 
a great apprehenſion of the Commodore”s having any in- 
mediate intercourſe wich the Viceroy or Mandarines ; a 1d 
therefore the Commodore, not without ſome reſentment, 
took back his letter from the Foppo, and told him, he 
would immediately ſend it to Carton in his own boat, and 
would give his officer poſitive orders not to return without 
an anſwer from the Viceroy, The Hape, perceiving tie 
Commodore to be 1n earnelt, and fearing to be called to an 
account for his refuſal, begged to be entruitzd with the lat. 
ter, and promiſed to deliver it, and to procure an aufser 
as ſoon as poſſible. And now it was preſently ſcen bow 
juſtly Mr. Az/on had at laſt judged of the proper manner of 
dealing with the Ching; for this letter was written but the 
17th of December, as hath been already obſerved ; aud on 
the 19th in the morning, a Mandarine of the firit rank, who 
was Governor of the city of Jagſen, together with two 
Mandarin's of an inferior cla's, and a contiderable retinue 
of officers and ſervants, having with them eighteen ha f 
gallies furniſhed with muſic, and decorated with a gr..t 
number of ſtreamers, and full of men, came to grapnel 
a-head of the Centurion ; whence the Manlarine ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the Commodore, telling him, that he (the Mandarine} 
was ordered, by the Viceroy of Canton, to examine the con- 
dition of the thip ; therefore defiring the ſhip's boat might 
be ſent to fetch him on board, The Certurion's boat was 
immediately diſpatched, and preparations were made for 
rece.ving him: in particular, a hundred of the moſt ſightly 
of the crew were uniformly dreſſed in the regimentals of 
the marines, and were drawn under arms on the main= 
deck, againſt his arrival. When he entered the ſhip, he 
was ſaluted by the drums, and what other military muſic 
there was on board; and paſſing by the new-formed guard, 
he was met by the Commodore on the quarter-deck, who 
conducted him to the great cabin. Here the Mandarine 
explained his commiſſion, — that he was directed 

\ 4 to 
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to examine all the articles mentioned in the Commodore's 
letter to the Viceroy, and to confront them with the repre- 
ſentation that had been given of them; that he was in the 


firſt place inſtructed to inſpect the leak, and bad for that: 


purpoſe brought with him two Cine carpenters ; and that, 
tor the more regular diſpatch of his buſineis, he had every 
head of enquiry ſepatately written down on a ſheet of paper, 
with a void ſpace oppoſite to it, where he was to inſert ſuch 
information, and remarks thereou, as he could procure by 
nis own obſervation. 

This Mandarine appeared to be a perſon of very conſi- 
derable parts, and endowed with more frankneſs and honeſty 
than is to be found in the generality of the Ching/e. After 
the neceſiary inſpections had been made, particularly about 
the leak, which the Chineſe carpenters reported to be to the 
tull as dangerous as it had been deſcribed, and conicquently 
that it was impoſſible for the Centurion to proceed to fea 
without being reit cd; the Mandarine expreſled himſelf ſa- 
tified with the account given in the Commodore's letter. 
And this Magiſtrate, as he was more intelligent than any other 
perſon of his nation that came to our knowledge, ſo likewiſe 
was he more curious and inquiſitive, viewing each part of the 
ſhip with extraordinary attention, and appear ing greatly ſut- 
prized at the largeneſs of the lower deck guns, and at the weight 
and ſize of the ſhot. The Commodore, obſerving his aſtoniſh- 
ment, thought this a proper opportunity to convince the Chi- 
veſe of the prudence of granting him all his demands in the 
moſt ſpeedy and ample manner: he therefore told the Mauca- 
rize, and thoſe who were with him, that, beſides the requeſt 
he made for a general licence, to furniſh bimſelf with whatever 
his preſent ſituation required, he had a particular complaint to 
prefer againſt the proceedings of the Cuſtom-houſe of Macas 


chat at his firſt arrival the C Hiucſe boats had brought on board 


him plenty of greens, and variety of freſh proviſions, for 
daily uſe ; that, though they had always been paid to their 
full ſatis faction, yet the Cuitom-houſe officers at Macao had 
ſoon forbid them; by which means he was deprived of thoſe 
refreſhments, which were of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
health of his men, after their long and ſickly voyage; that, 
as they, the Maudarines, had informed themſelves of his 
wants, and were eye - witneſſes of the force and ſtrength of 
his ſhip, they might be ſatisfied, it was not becauſe he had 
ro power to ſupply bimſelf, that he deſired the permiſſion 


of 


| 
| 
| 
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of the Government to purchaſe what proviſions he Rood in 
need of; fince he preſumed they were convinced that the 
Centurizu alone was capale of deſtroying the whole naviga- 
tion of the port of Canton, or of any other port in China, 
| without running the leaſt riique from all the force the Ch:- 
| nejſz Could collect; that it was true, this was not the manner 
of proceeding between nations in friend{iip wich each other 
but it was likewiſe true, that it was not cuttomary for any 
nation to permit the ſhips of their friends to ſtarve and fink 
| in their ports, when thoſe friends had money to purchaſe 
| neccilaries, and only deſired liberty to lay it out; that they 
| mult conteſs, he and his people had hitherto behaved with 
| great mod-ity and reſerve ; but that, as his diſtreſſes were 
| each day increaſing, famine would at laſt prove too ſtrong 
for any reſtraint, and neceſſity was acknowledged in all coun- 
: tries to be ſuperior to every other law : and therefore, it could 
| not be expected that his crew would long continue to 
ſtarve in the midſt of that plenty to which their eyes were 
| every day witncles : to this the Commodore added (thougi 
perhaps with a leſs ſerious air), that if, by the delay of ſup- 
| plying him with proviſions, his men ſhould, from the im- 
| pulics of hunger, be obliged to turn cannibals, and to prey 
f upon their own ſpecies, it was eaſy to be foreſeen, that, in- 
f dependent of their friendſhip to their comrades, they would, 
in point of luxury, preſer the plump weil-fed Ch:nz7 to 
I their own emaciated {hip-mates. The firlt IMandarine ac- 
quieſced in the juſtneſs of this reaſoning, and told the Com- 
modore, that he ſhould that night proceed for Canton; that, 
4 on his arrival, a Council of Mandlarines would be furmmoned, 
| of which he was a member, and that, by being employed 
in the preſent commiſſion, he was of courſe the Commo- 
dore's advocate; that, as we was himſelf fully convinced of 
the urgency of Mr. .4:/2:'s neceſſity, he did not doubt but, 
on the repreſentation he ſhould make of what he had ſeen, 
the Council would be of the ſame opinion; and that all 
which was demanded would be amply and ſpeedily granted: 
that, with regard io the Commodore's complaint of the 
Caſtom-houſe of Macas, this he would underiake to rectiſy 
immediately by his owa authority; and then deſiring a 
litt to be given him of the quant ty of provifon neceſſary 
for the expence of the ſuip during one day, he wrote a per- 
| mit under it, and delivered it to one of his attendants, di- 
N recting him to ſse that quantity ſeat on board early every 


rs morning; 


. tes te 
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morning; which order, from that time forwards, was punc- 
tually complied with, 

When this weighty affair was thus in ſome degree regu— 
lated, the Commodore invited him, and his two attendant 
Mandarines, to diimer, telling them at the ſame time, that 
if his proviſion, either in kind or quantity, was not what 
they might exped, they muſt thank themſelves for having 
coufined him to ſo hard an allowance, One of his diſhes 

„as beef, which the Chineſe all diſlike, though Mr. A/or 
vas not apprized of it; this ſeems to be derived from the 
indian ſuperſtition, which, for ſome ages paſt, has made a 
great progreſs in China: however, his gueſts did not en- 
tirely faſt; for the three MMandarines completely finiſhed the 
white part of four latge fowls. They were indeed extremely 
embarraied with their knives and forks, and were quite in- 
capable of making uſe of them: ſo that, after ſome fruit- 
leis attempts to help themſelves, which were ſufficiently 
aukward, one of the attendants was obliged to cut their 
meat in mall pieces for them: but, whatever difficulty they 
might have in complying with the European manner of eat- 
ing, they ſeemed not to be novices at drinking. In this 
purt of the entertainment the Commodore excuſed himſelf, 
under the pretence of illneſs; but, there being another gen- 
tleman preient, of a florid and jovial complexion, the chief 
Mandarine clapped him on the ſhoulder, and told him, by 
the iaterpreter, that certainly he would not plead ſickneſe, 
and therefore infilled on his bearing him company; and 
that gentleman perceiving, that, after they had diſpatched 
tour or £ve bottles of Frontiniac, the Mandarine till conti- 
nued unrufficd, he ordered a bottle of citron water to be 
brovght up, Which the Chinz/e ſeemed much to reliſh; and, 
this being near finiſhed, they aroſe ſrom table, in appearance 
cool and uninfluenced by what they had drunk; and the 
Commodore having, according to cuſtom, made the Man- 
dariue a preſent, they all departed in the ſame veſſels that 
brought them. 

Alter their departure, the Commodore with great im- 
patience expected the reſolution of the Council, aad the proper 
licences to enable him to refit the ſhip: for it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, as hath already appeared from the preceding narra- 
tion, that the CLineſe were forbid to have any dealings with 
lim; ſo that he could neither purchaſe ſtores nor neceſſaries, 


Lv; did any kind of xh Rmen dare to engage 5 
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his ſervice, until the permiſſion of the Government was firſt 
obtained: and in the execution of theſe particular injuncti- 
ons, the Magiſtrates never fail of exerciſing great ſeverity : 
ſince, notwithſtanding the fuſtian elogiums beſtowed upon 
them by the Romiſb Miſſionaries reſiding in the Eaſt, and 
their Exropean copiers, they are compoſed of the ſame fragil 
materials with the reſt of mankind, and often make uſe of 
the authority of the law, not to ſuppreſs crimes, but to en- 
rich themſelves by the pillage of thoſe who commit them, 
This :is the more eaſily effected in China, becauſe capital 
puniſhments are rare in that country; the eſfeminate genius 
of the nation, and their ſtrong attachment to Jucre, diſ- 
poling them rather to make ule of fines: and, as from 
theſe there ariſes no inconſiderable profit to thoſe who com- 
poſe their tribunals, it is obvious enough that prohibitions 
of all kinds, particularly ſuch as the alluring proſpect or 
great projit may often tempt the ſubject to infringe, cannot 
but be favourite inſtitutions in ſuch a Government. 

A ſhort time before this, Captain Saunders took his paſ- 
ſage to Caglaud on board a Savediþ ſhip, and was charge: 
with diſpatches from the Commodore; and in the month of 
December, Captain Mitchel, Colonel Cracherade, and Mr 
Ta/wel, one of the agent victualers, with his nephew Mr. 
Charles Herriot, embarked on board ſome of our company's 
ſhips; and I, having obtained the Commodore's leave to 
return home, embarked with them. I muſt obſerve too, 
having omitted it before, that, whilſt we lay at Mace, we 
were informed bv the othcers of our [:%amen, that th: 
Severn and Peau, the two ſhips of our ſquadron winch had 
ſeparated ſrom us off Cape Nor, were ſately arrived at & 0 
Janeiro on the coast of Brasil. I have formerly taken no- 
notice, that at the time of their ſeparation we ſuſpected then 
to be loſt: and there were many reaſons which greatly ta- 
voured this ſuſpicion; for we knew that the S wer in par- 
ticular was extremely fickly ; which was the more obvious 
to the reſt of the ſhips, as, in the preceding part of tlie 


voyage, her Commander, Captain Legg, had beea te- 


markable for his exemplary punRuality in kespiag Db1- 
ſtation ; and yet, during the laſt ten days before his ſepara- 
tion, his crew was ſo diminiched and enfeebied, that with 
his utmoſt efforts he could not poſſibly maintain bis prope! 
poſition with his wonted exactneß. The exiraordinar u 
nels on board him was by many imputed to the ſhip, K ic, 
P © w 5 
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was new, and on that account was believed to be the more 
unhealthy ; but, whatever was the cauſe of it, the Sewer; was 
by much the moſt ſickly of the ſquadron ; ſince before her 
departure from Sr. Catharine's ſhe buried more men than any 
of them, inſomuch that the Commodore was obliged to re 
cruit her with a number of freſh hands; and, the mortality 
till continuing on board her, ſhe was ſupplied with men a 
ſecond time at ſea, after our ſetting ſail from St. Julian's ; 
yet, notwithſtanding theſe different reinforcements, ſhe was. 
at laſt reduced to the diſtreſſed condition I have already 
mentioned: hence the Commodore himſelf firmly believed 
the was loſt; and therefore it was with great joy we re— 
ceived the news of her and of the Pear/s ſafety, after the 
ſtrong periuaſion, which had ſo long prevailed amongſt us, 
of their having both periſhed. But to proceed with the 
tranſactions between Mr. Anſen and the CHineſe. 
Notwithſtandivg the favourable diſpoſition of the Man- 
darine Governor of Far/on, at his leaving Mr. An/on, ſeveral 
days were elapſed before there was any advice from him; 
and Mr, A, ſon was pri: ately informed there were preat de- 
bates in the Cœ uncil upon his affair; partly, perhaps, owing 
to its being ſo unuſual a caſe, and in part to the influence, as L 
ſuppoſe, of the intrigues of the French at Canton; for they 
had a countryman and faſt friend reſiding on the ſpot, who 
ſpoke the language well, and was not unacquainted with 
the venality of the Government, nor with the perſons of 
ſeveral of the Magiſtrates, and conſequently could not be 
as a loſs for means of traierſing the aſſiſtance deſired by Mr. 
Auſan. Indeed this oppoſition of the Frexch was not merely 
the effect of national prejudice, or a contratiety of political 
intereſts ; but was in a good meaſure owing to vanity, a mo— 
tive of much more weight with the generality of mankind. 
than any attachment to the public ſervice of the community. 
For, the French pretending their Judiamen to be Men of 
War, their officers vere apprehenſive, that any diſtindtion 
granted to Mr. Arz/oz on account of his bearing the King's 
commiſſion would render them leſs conſide table in the eyes 
of the Ckinrſe, and would eſtabliſh a prepcſſeſſion at Cann 
in favour of ſhips of war, by which they, as trading veſſels, 
would ſuffer in their importance. And {wiſh the affectation 
of endeavouring to paſs for men ot war, and the fear of 
ſinking in the eſtimation of the CVinqe, if the Centurion 
i Was 
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was treated in a different manner from themſelves, had been 
confined to the officers of the French ſhips only, However, 
notwithſtanding all theſe obſtacles, it ſhould ſeem that the 
repreſentation of the Commodore to the Mandarines, of the 
facility with which he could right himſelf if juſtice were 
denied him, had at laſt its effect: ſince, on the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, in the morning, the Governor of Jann, the Com- 
modore's Advocate, ſent down the Viceroy of Cantou's war- 
rant for the reſitment of the Centurion, and for ſupplying 
her people with all they wanted. Having now the neceſſary 
licences, a number of C/hinz/# Smiths and Carpenters went 
on board the next day, to treat about the work they were to 
do; all which they propoſed to undertake by the great. 
They demanded, at firſt, to the amount of a thouſand pounds 
ſterling, for the repairs of the ſhip, the boats, and the maſts, 
This the Commodore ſcemed to think an unreaſonable ſum, 
and endeavoured to perſuade them to work by the day; but 
that was a method they would not hearken to: ſo it was 
at laſt agreed, that the Carpenters ſhould have to the amount 
of ahout fix hundred pounds for their work; and that the 
Smiths ſhould be paid for their iron-work by weight, allow- 
ing them at the rate of three pounds a hundred nearly for 

the ſmall work, and forty fix ſhillings for the large, 
This being regulated, the Commodore next exerted him- 
ſelf to get the molt important bulineſs of the hole com- 
pleted ; I mean, the heaving down the Centurton, and ex- 
amining the ſtate of her bottom. The firſt Lieutenant 
therefore was diipatched to Canton, to hire two country veſ- 
ſels, called in their language junks, one of them being in- 
tended to heave down by, and the other to ferve as a mas 
gazine for the powder and ammuniion: whilſt, at the ſame 
time, the groun4 was {moothed on one of the neighbouring 
Iſlands, and a large tent was pitched for lodging the lum- 
ber and proviſions; and near a hundred Ching Caulkers 
were ſoon ſet to work on the decks and ſides of the ſhip, 
But all theſe preparations, and the getting ready the careen- 
ing geer, took up a great dral of time; for the C5in;/e Caul- 
kers, though they worked very well, were far from being 
expeditious. Beſides, it was the 26th of January before 
the junks arrived; and the neceſſary materials, which were 
to be purchaſed at Canton, came down very flowly ; partly 
from the diſtance of the place, and partly from the delays 
and 
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and backwardnels of the CI ineſe Merchants, And in this in- 
terval Mr. Auſon had the additional perplexity to diſcover, 
that his fore-mait was broken aſunder above the upper-deck 
partners, and was only kept together by the fiſhes with had 
been formerly clapt upon it. | 

However, the Centurion's people made the moſt of their 
time, and exerted themſelves the beſt they could ; and as, by 
clearing the ſhip, the Carpenters were enabled to come at the 
leak, they took care to ſecure that effectually, whilit the other 
preparations were going forwards. The leak was found to 
be below the fifteen foot mark, and was principally occaſioned 
by one of the bolts being worn away and loole in the joining 
of the ſtern, where it was Larfed, 

At laſt, all things being prepared, they, on the 22d of 
Febrnary, in the morning, hove out the firſt courſe of the 
Centurion's ſtarboard fide, and had the ſatisfaction to find 
that her bottom appeared ſound and good; and the next 
day (having by that time completed the new ſheathing 
of the firſt courſe) they righted her again, to ſet up anew 
the careening geer, which had ſtretched much. Thus they 
ccntinued heaving down, and often righting the ſhip from 
a ſuſpicion of their careening tackle, till the zd of March, 
when, having compleated the paying and ſheathing the bot- 
tem, waich proved to be every where very found, they, for the 
I: time, righted the ſhip, to their great joy, ſince not only 
the fatigue of careening had been conſiderable, but they 
had been apprehenſive of being attacked by the Spaniards. 
whilſt the ſhip was thus incapacitated for defence, Nor 


were their fears altogether groundlets ; for they learnt after- 


wards, by a Portugue/e veſſel, that the Spariards at Manila 
had been informed, that the Centurion was in the Typa, and. 
intended to careen there; and that thereupon the Governor 
had ſummoned his Council, and had propoſed to them to- 
ei d2avour to burn her whilſt ſhe was careening, which was 
an enterpriſe, which, if properly conducted, might have 
put them in great danger. It was farther reported, that this 
ſcheme was not only propoſed; but reſolved on; and that a 
Captain of a veſſel had actually undertaken to perform the 
buiinefſs for forty thouſand dollars, which he was not to re- 
ceive unleſs he ſucceeded ; but the Governor pretending 
that there was no treaſure in the royal cheſt, and infilling 
that the Merchants ſhould advance the money, and they re-- 
fuling to comply with the demand, the affair was dropped. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps the Merchants ſuſpected that the whole was only a 
- pretext to get forty thouſand dollars from them; and in- 
deed this was affirmed by ſome who bore the Governor 
no good will, but with what truth it is difficult to af- 
certain, 

As ſoon as the Centurion was righted, they took on board 
her powder, and | ger ſtores, and proceeded with getting 
in their guns as faſt as poſſible, and then uſed their utmoſt 
expedition 1n repairing the fore-maſt, and in compleating the 
other articles of her refitment, But, whilſt they were thus 
employed, they were alarmed on the 1oth of March, by a 
Chineſe Fiſherman, who brought them intelligence, that he 
had been on board a large Spanih ſhip off the Grand La- 
drone, and that there were two more in company with her. 
He added ſeveral particulars to his relation; as that he 
had brought one of their officers to Macao, and that, on 
this, boats went of early in the morning from Macao to 
them: and, the better eſtabliſh the belief of his vera- 
city, he ſaid, he deſired no money, if his information ſhould 
not prove true. is was preſently believed to be the 
forementioned expedition from Manila; and the Commodore 
immediately fitted his cannon and ſmall arms in the belt 
manner he could for defence; and having then his Pinnace 
and Cutter in the offing, who had been ordered to examine 
a Portugueſe veſſel, which was getting under, ſail, he ſent 
them the advice he had received, and directed them to look 
out ſtrictly. Indeed no Span; ſhips ever appeared, and 
they were ſoon ſatisfied the whole of the ſtory was a fic- 
tion; though it was difficult to conceive what reaſon could 
induce the fellow to be at ſuch extraordinary pains to impoſe 
on them. 

It was the beginning of April when they had new rigged 
the ſhip, ſtowed their proviſions and water on board, and 
had fitted her for the ſea; and before this time the Chinese 
grew very uneaſy, and extremely deſirous that ſhe ſhould 
be gone; either not knowing, or pretending not to believe, 
that this was a point the Commodore was as eagerly ſet on as 
they could be. At length, about the third of April, two 
Mandarine boats came on board from Macao, to preis him to 
leave their port; and this having been often urged before, 
though there had been no pretence to ſuſpect Mr. Auſen of 
any affected delays, he, at this laſt meſſage, anſwered them 
in a determined tone, deſiring them to give him no further 

| trouble, 
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trouble, for he would go when he thought proper, and not 
ſooner, . After this rebuke, the Chineſe (though it was not in 
their power to compel him to depart) immediately prohibited 
all proviſions from being carried on board him, and took 
ſuch care their injunctions ſhould be complied with, that, 
from thence forwards, nothing could be purchaſed at any rate 
whatever, 

The 6th of April, the Centurion weighed from the Typa, and 
warped to the ſouthward; and, by the 15th, ſhe was got in- 
to Macao road, completing her water as ſhe paſſed along, ſo 
that there remained now very few articles more to attend to; 
and her whole buſineſs being finiſhed by the 19th, ſhe, at 
three in the afternoon of that day, weighed and made fail, 
and ſtood to ſea, 
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CAP, VII. 
From Macao 10 Cape Eſpiritu Santo: the taking of the Ma- 


nila gateon, and relurning back again. 


IE Commodore was now got to fea, with his ſhip 

well reſitted, his ſtores repleniſhed, and an additional 

ſtock of (proviſions on board, His crew too was lomewhat 
reinforces ; for he had entered twenty-three men during his 
ſtay at Macao, the greateſt part of them Laſcars or Indian 
failo:s, and the reſt Dutch. He gave out at Macao, that he 
was bound to Batavia, and thence to Erg/ard; and though 
the weſterly monſoon was now ſet in, when that paſſage is 
conſidered as impracticable, yet, by the confidence he had 
expreſſed in the ſtrength of his ſhip, and the dexterity of 
his hands, he had periuaded not only his own crew, but 
the people at Macao likewiſe, that he propoſed to try this 
unuival experiment; fo that there were many letters ſent on 
board him by the inhabitants of Cauten and Macao, for their 
friends at Batavia. 
But his real deſign was of a very different nature. For 
he ſuppoſed, that, inſtead of one annual ſhip from Acagalco 
to Manila, there would be this year, in all probability, 
two; ſince, by being before Acapulco, he had prevented 
one of them from putting to ſea the preceding ſeaſon. He 
therefore, not diſcouraged by his former diſalters, reſolved 
again to riſque the caſualties of the Pacific ocgan, and NEW 
or 
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for theſe returning veſſels off Cape Efiritu Santo, on the 
| Iſland of Samal, which is the firlt land they aiways make 
| at the P/ilippine Iſlands: and, as June is generally the 
| month in which they arrive there, he doubted not but he 
| ſhould get to his intended ſtation time enough to in- 
tercept them. It is true, they were ſaid to be ſtout veſſels, 
mounting forty-four guns apiece, and carrying above five 
hundred hands, and might be expected to return in com- 
pany ; and he himſelf had but two hundred and twenty- 
ſeven hands on board, of which near thirty were boys. But 
this diſproportion of ſtrength did not deter him, as he knew 
his ſhip to be much better fitted for a ſea engagement than 
theirs, and as he had reaſon to expect that his men would 
exert themſelves after a moſt extraordinary manner, when 
they had in view the immenſe wealth of thele Manila 
galeons. 

This project the Commodore had reſolved on in his own 
thoughts, ever ſince his leaving the coaſt of Mexico. And 
the greateſt mortification which he received, from the va- 
rious delays he had met with in China, was his apprehen- 
ſion, leſt he might be thereby ſo long retarded as to let the 
galeons eſcape him. Indeed, at Macao, it was incumbent 
on him to keep. theſe views extremely ſecret ; for there be- 
ing a great intercourſe and a mutual connexion Gs Interelts 
between that port and Manila, he had reaſon to fear, that, 
if his deſigns were diſcovered, intelligence would be imme- 
diately ſent to Manila, and meaſures would be taken to pre- 
vent the galeons from falling into his hands. But being 
now at ſez, and entirely clear of the coaſt, he ſummoned all 
his people on the quarter-deck, and informed them of his 
reſolution to cruiſe for the two Mani/a ſhips, of whoſe wealth 
they were not ignorant: he told them he ſhould chooſe a 
tation, where he could not fail of meeting with them; and 
though they were fleut ſhips, and full manned, yet, if 
his own people behaved with their accuſtomed ſpirit, he 
was certain he ſhould prove too hard for them both, and 
that one of them at leaſt could not tail of becoming his prize : 
he further added, that many ridiculous tales had been pro- 
pagated about the ſtrength of the fides of thgte ſhips, and 
their being impenetrable to cannon ſhot; that theſe fictions 
had been principally invented to pelliate the cowardice of 
thoſe who had formerly engaged them ; but he hoped there 
were none of thoſe preſent weak enough to give credit - 
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ſo abſurd a ſtory : for his own part, he did aſſure them upon 
his word, that, whenever he fell in with them, he would 
fight them ſo near, that they ſhould find, his bullets, in- 
ſtead of being ſtopped by one of their ſhips, ſhould go through 
them both. 

This ſpeech of the Commodore was received by his people 
with great joy; ſiince, no ſooner had he ended, than they 
expreſſed their approbation, according to naval cuſtom, by 
tree ſtrenuous cheers; and declared their determination to 
ſucceed, or periſh, whenever the opportunity preſented it- 
ſelf, Immediately too their hopes, which on their depar- 
ture from the coaſt of Mexico had entirely ſubſided, were 
again revived ; and they perſuaded themſelves, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the various caſualties and diſappointments they had 
hitherto met with, they ſhould yet be repaid the price of their 
fatigues, and ſhould at laſt return home enriched with the ſpoils 
of the enemy: for firmly relying on the aflurance of the 
Commodore, that they ſhould certainly meet with the ga- 
leons, they were all of them too ſanguine to doubt a moment 
of maſtering them; ſo that they conſidered themſelves as 
having them already in their poſſeſſion. And this conh- 
dence. was fo univerſally fpread through the whole ſhip's 
company, that the Commodore, who had taken ſome CH- 
xe/e ſheep to ſea with him for his own proviſion, er quiring 
one day of his Butcher, why he had lately feen no mutton 
at his table, and aſking him if all the ſheep were killed; 
the fellow very ſeriouſly replied, that there were indeed two 
ſheep left, but that, if his Honour would give him leave, he 
propoſed to keep thoſe for the entertainment of the General 
of the galeons. 

When the Centurion leſt the port of Macao, ſhe ſtood for 
ſome days to the weſtward; and, on the firſt of May, they 
faw part of the Iſland of Formoſa; and, ſteering thence to 
the ſouthward, they, on the 4th of May, were in the latitude 
of the Baſhee land, as laid down by Dampier: but they 
ſuſpected his account of inaccuracy, as they knew that he 
had been conſiderably miſtaken in the latitude of the South 
end of Formaſa; and therefore they kept a good look-out, 
and about ſeven in the evening diſcovered from the maſt- 
h-ad five ſmall Iſlands, which were judged to be the Ba- 
fees. As they afterwards ſaw Borel Tobago Aima; they by 
this means found an opportunity of correcting the PO 
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of the Baſhee Iſlands, which had been hitherto laid down 
twenty-five leagues too far to the weſtward : for, by their 
obſervations, they eſteemed the middle of theſe Iſlands to 
be in 212: 4 North, and to bear from Botel Tobago Xima 
S. 8. E. twenty leagues diſtant, that Iſland itſelf being in 
219: 57 North. 

After getting a fight of the Baſhee ſands, they ſtood 
between the 8. and 8. W. for Cape E/piritu Santo; and, the 
20th of May at noon, they firſt diſcovered that Cape, which 
about four o'clock they brought to bear S. S. W. near eleven 
leagues diſtant, It appeared to be of a moderate height, 
with ſeveral round hummocks on it; and is exactly repre- 
ſented in the fortieth plate. As it was known that there 
were Centinels placed upon this Cape, to make ſignals to 
the Acapulco ſhip, when the firſt falls in with the land; the 
Commodore immediately tacked, and ordered the top-gal- 
Jant fails to be in taken in, to prevent being diſcovered. And, 
this being the ſtation where it was reſolved to cruile for the 
galeons, they kept the Cape between the South and the 
Weſt, and endeavoured to confine themſelves between the 
latitude of 120: 5o', and 13*: 5', the Cape itſelf lying, by 
their obſervations, in 122 : 40 North, and in 4: of Ealt lon- 
gitude from Botel Tobago Xima. 

It was the laſt of May, by the foreign ſtile, when they 
arrived off this Cape; and the month of June, by the ſame 
ſtile, being that in which the Manila ſhips are uſually ex- 
pected, the Centurion's people were now waiting each hour 
with the utmoſt impatience for the happy crifis which was 
to balance the account of all their paſt calamities. As from 
this time there was but ſmall employment for the crew, the 
Commodore ordered them almoſt every day to be exerciled 
in the working of the great guns, and in the uſe of their 
ſmall arms. This had been his practice, more or leſs, at 
every convenient ſeaſon, during the whole courſe of his voyage ; 
and the advantages which he received from it, in his en- 
gagement with the galeon, were an ample recompence for 
all his care and attention. Indeed, it ſhould ſecm that there 
are few particulars of a Commander's duty of more im- 


portance, how much ſoever it may have been ſometimes 


overlooked or miſunderſtood : ſince it will, I ſuppoſe, be 
confeſſed, that in two ſhips of war, equal in the number of 
heir men and guns, the diſproportion of ſtrength, ariſing 
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from a greater or leſs dexterity in the uſe of their great guns 
and ſmall arms, is what can ſcarcely be balanced by any 
other circumſtances whatever: for, as theſe are the wea- 
pons with which they are to engage, what greater inequa- 
lity can there be betwixt two contending parties, than that 
one fide ſhould perfectly undreſtand the management of 
them, and ſhould have the ſkill to employ them in the 
moſt effectual manner for the annoyance of their enemy; 
while the other ſide ſhould, by their awkward handling of 
their arms, render them rather terrible to themſelves, than 
miſchievous to their antagoniſts? this ſeems ſo obvious 
and natural a concluſion, that a perſon unacquainted with 
theſe matters would ſuppoſe the firit care of a Comman- 
der to be the training his people to the ready uſe of their 
arms, : 

But human affairs are not always conducted by the plain 
dictates of common ſenſe. There are many other principles 
which influence our tranſactions: and there is one in par- 
ticular, which, thcugh of a very erroneous complexion, is 
ſcarcely ever excluded from our moſt ſerious deliberations ; 
I mean cuſtom, or the practice of thoſe who have preceded 
us. This is uſually a power too mighty for reaſon to grapple 
wich; and is often extremely troubleſome to thoſe who 
oppoſe it, ſince it has much of ſuperſtition in its natvre, 
and purſues all thoſe who queſtion its authority with unre-- 
knting vehemence, However, in theſe latter ages of the 
world, ſome lucky encroachments have been made upon its 
prerogative ; and it may ſurely be expected, that the Gen- 
tlemen of the Navy, whole particular profeſſion bath within 
thele few years been conſiderably improved by a number of 
new inventions, will, of all others, be the readielt to give up 
any uſage which has nothing to plead in its behalf but pre- 
fcription, and will not ſuppoſe that every branch of their 
buſineſs hath already received all the perfection of which it 
is capable. Indeed, it muſt be owned, that if a dexterity 
in the uſe of ſmall arms, for inſtance, hath been ſometimes 
leſs attended to on board our ſhips of war than might have 
been wiſhed for, it hath been rather owing to unſkilful me- 
thods of teaching it, than to negligence ; ſince the com- 
mon ſailors, how ſtrongly ſoever attached to their own pre- 
judices, are very quick-ſighted in finding out the defects cf 
others, and have ever ſhewn a great contempt for the for- 
malities practiſed in the training of land troops to the * 5 
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of their arms. But when thoſe who have undertaken to 
inſtruct the ſeamen have contented themſelves with incul- 


_ cating only what was uſefol, in the ſimpleſt manner, they 


bave conſtantly found their people ſufficiently docile, and 
the ſucceſs hath even exceeded their expectation. Thus on 
board Mr. A»/on's ſhip, where they were taught no more of 


the manual exerciſe than the ſhorteſt method of loading with 


cartridges, and were conltantly trained to fire at a mark, 
which was uſually hung at the yard-arm, and where foine 
little reward was given to the moſt expert, the whole crew, 
by this management, were rendered extremely ſkilful : for, 
beſides an uncommon readinels in loading, they were all of 
them good markimen, and ſome of them moſt extraordinary 
ones; whence I doubt not, but, in the uſe of ſmall arms, 
they were more than a match for double their number, who 
had not been habituated to the ſame kind of exerciſe. But 
to return: 

It was the laſt of May, N. S. as hath been already ſaid, when 
the Centurion arrived of Cape Efpiritu Santo; and conſequent- 
ly the next day the month began in which the galeons were to 
be expected. The Commodore therefore made all neceſ- 
ſary preparations for receiving them, hoiſting out his long- 
boat, and laſhing her alongſide, that the ſhip might be 
ready for engaging, if they fell in with the galeons during 
the night. All this time too he was very ſolicitous to keep 
at ſuch a diſtance from the Cape, as not to be diſcovered. 
But it hath been ſince learnt, that, notwithſtanding his care, 
he was ſeen from the land; and adrice of him was ſent to 
Manila, where, though it was at firſt diſbelie ved, yet, on 
reiterated intelligence (for it ſeems he was ſcen more than 
once), the Merchants were alarmed, and the Covernor was 
applied to, who undertook (the commerce ſupplying the 
neceſſary ſums) to fit out a force conſiſting of two ſhips of 
thirty-two guns, one of twenty guns, and two ſloops of 
ten guns each, to attack the Centurion on her ſtation. With 
this view ſome of theſe veſſels actually weighed; but the 
principal ſhip not being ready, and the monſoon being 
againſt them, the Commerce and the Governor diſagreed, 
ſo that the enterpriſe was laid afide, This frequent diſco- 
very of the Centurion from the ſhore was ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary; ſince the pitch of the Cape is not high, and ſhe 
uſually kept from ten to fiſteen leagues diſtant; though once 


indeed, by an indraught of the tide, as was ſuppoſed, they 
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found themſelves in the morning within ſeven leagues of the 
land. ; 


patience of the Commodore's people each day increaſed. 
And, I think, no better idea can be given of their great 
eagerneſs on this occaſion, than by copying a few para- 
graphs from the journal of an officer, who was then on 
board; as it will, I preſume, be a more natural picture of 
the full attachment of their thoughts to the buſinels of their 
cruiſe, than can be given by any other means. The para- 
graphs I have ſelected, as they occur in order of time, are 
as follow: 

« May 31, Exerciſing our men at their quarters, in great 
« expectation of meeting with the galeons very ſoon, this be- 
« ing the eleventh of June, their file,” 

June 3, Keeping in our ſtations, and looking out for 
te the galeon.“ . 

June 5, Begin now to be in great expectation, this be- 
« ing the middle of June, their ſtile.” 

% Tune 11, Begin to grow impatient at not ſeeing the 
« galeons.“ 

% June 13, The wind having blown freſh eaſterly for the 
« forty-eight hours palt, gives us great expectations of ſeeing 
«* the galeons ſoon.” 

June 15, Cruiſing on and off, and looking out ſtrictly.“ 

* June 19, This being the laſt day of June N. S. the ga- 
« leons, if they arrive at all, muſt appear ſoon,” | 

From theſe ſamples it is ſufficiently evident, how com- 
pletely the treaſure of the galeons had engroſſed their ima- 
gination, and how anxiouſly they paſſed the latter part of 
their cruiſe ; when the certainty of the arrival of thoſe veſ- 
ſels was dwindled down to probability only, and that pro- 
bability became each hour more and more doubtful. How- 
ever, on the 2oth of June O. S. being juſt a month after 
their gaining their ſtation, they were relieved out of this 
ſtate of uncertainty ; for, at ſun-riſe, they diſcovered a fail 
from the maſt-head, in the S. E. quarter. On this, a ge- 
neral joy ſpread through the whole ſhip ; for they had no 
doubt but this was one of the galeons, and they expected 
ſoon to deſcry the other. The Commodore 1nhantly ftood 
towards her, and at half an hour after ſeven they were near 
enough to fre her from the Centurion“ deck; at which time 


the gelcon fied a gun, and took in her top gallant fails : 
This 


As the month of June advanced, the expeAancy and im- 
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This was ſuppoſed to be a ſignal to her conſort, to haſten 
her up; and therefore the Centurion fired a gun to leeward, 
to amuſe her. The Commodore was ſurpriſed to find, that 
duting all this interval the galeon did not change her courſe, 
but continued to bear down upon him ; for he hardly be- 
leived, what afterwards appeared to be the caſe, that ſhe 
knew his ſhip to be the Centurion, and reſolved to fight him. 
About noon the Commodore was little more than a league 
diſtant from the galeon, and could fetch her wake, fo that 
ſhe could not now eſcape ; and, no ſecond ſhip appearing, 
it was concluded that ſhe had been ſeparated from her con- 
ſort. Soon after, the galeon haled up her fore-ſail, and 
brought to under top-ſails, with her head to the northward, 
hoiſting Spaniſh colours, and having the ſtandard of Spain 
flying at the top-gallant maſt-head. Mr. Anon, in the 
mean time, had prepared all things for an engagement on 
board the Centurion, and had taken every poſſible meaſure, both 
for the molt effectual exertion of his ſmall ſtrength, and for the 
avoiding the contuſion and tumult, too frequent in actions of 
this kind. He picked out about thirty of his choiceſt hands 
and beſt markſmen, whom he diſtributed into his tops, and 
who fully anſwered his expectation by the ſignal ſervices they 
performed. As he had not hands enough remaining to quar- 
ter a ſufficient number to each great gun, in the cultomary 
manner; he therefore, on his lower tire, fixed only two men to 
each gun, who were to be ſolely employed in loading it, 
whilſt the reſt of his people were divided into different gangs 
of ten or twelve men each, who were continually moving 
abot the decks, to run out and fire ſuch guns as were 
loaded. By this management, he was enabled to make uſe 
of all his guns; and, inftead of whole broad ſides, with in- 
tervals between them, he kept up a conſtant fire without 
intermiſſion; whence he doubted not to procure very ſignal 
advantages; for it is common with the Spaniards to fall 
down upon the decks, when they ſee a broad - ſide preparing, 
and to continue in that poſture till it is given; after which 
they riſe again, and, preſuming the danger to be for ſome 
time over, work their guns, and fire with great briſkneſs, 
till another broad fide is ready ; but the firing gun by gun, 
in the manner directed by the Commodore, rendered this 

practice of theirs impoſſible, | 
The Centurion bing thus prepared, and rearing the ga- 
leon apace, there happened, a little after noon, ſeveral 
5 ſqualls 
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ſqualls of wind and rain, which often obſcured the galeon 
from their fight; but, whenever it cleared up, thep db 
ſerved her reſolutely lying to. Towards one o'clock, the 
Centurion hoiſted her broad pendant and colours, ſhe*bein 
then within gun-ſhot of the enemy; and the Commodore 
perceiving the Spaniards to have neglected clearing their ſhip 
till that time, as he ſaw them throwing overboard cattle 
and lumber, he gave orders to fire upon them with the 
chace guns, to diſturb them in their work, and prevent them 
from completing it, though his general directions had been 
not to engage before they were within piſtol ſhot. The ga- 
leon returned the fire with two of her itern-chace ; and the 
Centurion getting her ſprit-ſail- yard fore and aft, that, if ne- 
ceſſary, ſhe might be ready for boarding, the Spaniards, in a 
bravado, rigged their ſpritſail-yard fore and att likewiſe, 
Scon after, the Centurion came a-breait of the enemy within 
piſtol-ſhot, kecping to the lceward of them, with a view of 
preventing their putting beſore the wind, and gaining the 
port of 7alafay, from which they were about ſeven leagues 
diſtant: and now the engagement began in earncit, and, 
for the firſt half hour, Mr. Auſen over-reached the galcon, 
and lay on her bow; where, by the great wideneſs of his 
orts, he could traverſe almoſt all his guns upon the enemy, 
whilſt the galeon could only bring part of hers to bear. 
Immediately on the commencement of the action, the 
mats, with which the galeon had itufied her netting, took 
fire, and burnt viclently, blezing up half as high as the 
mizen top. This accident, ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the 
Centurion's wads, threw the enemy into the utmcif*terrer, 
and aiſo a'armed the Commodore; for he feared leſt the 
galeon ſhould be burnt, and leſt he himſelf too might ſuf- 
fer by her driving on board him: however, the d/ aniards 
at la:. freed, ,ahenielves from the fire, by cutting away the 
netting, 2 -tumbling the whole maſs, which was in flames, 
into the ca. All this interval, the Centurion kept her firſt 
advantazeous poſition, firing her cannon with great regu- 
larity and .briizncls 3 Whilſt at the the ſame time the galcon's 
decks lay open to her top-men, who, having at their fill 
voll:y driven the Spariards from their tops, made prodi- 
gious havock with their ſmall arms, kiliing or wounding 
every offc:r but one that appeared on the quarter-decic, 
and wounding in particular the General of the galcon him- 
ſelf. Thus the action procceded for at leail halt an my 
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but then the Centurion loſt the ſuperiority ariſing from her 
original ſituation, and was cloſe along ſide the galeon, and 
the enemy continued to fire briſkly for near an hour lon ger; 
yet even in this poſture the Commodore's grape- ho: ſyept 
their decks fo effectually, and the number of their lain aud 
, wounded became fo conliderable, that they began to fall 
into great diſorder, eſpecially as the General, who was the 
life of the action, was no longer capable of exerting himbelf. 
Their confuſion was viſible from on board the Commodore , 
for the ſhips were ſo near, that {ome of the Spaniſh officers 
were ſeen running about „ith much aſſiduity, to _ at 
the deſertion of their men from their quarters: but all 
their endeavours were in vain; for after having, as a lat 
effor t, fired five or ſix guns with m ore judgement than uſual, 
they yielded up the contell; and the galeon's colours being 
ſinged off the enſign-!taff in the beginning of the engage- 
ncht, ſhe ſtruck the . andard at her main-to p-gallant mait- 
ead; the perſon Who was employed to perform this 
ojice having been in imminent peril of being killed, had 
not the Commodore, who perecived what he was abour, 
given expreſs orders to his people to deſiſt from Inge 
Thus was the Centurion poſſeſſed of this very rich prize, 
amounting in value to near a million ande half of dollars. 
She was called the Noftra Signora de Cab adage, and wo 
commanded by General Dor Feranimo de Iifontera, a Phy 
tugu iſe, who was the moſt approved officer for ſkill and 
courage of any employed in that ſervice. Ihe galcon was 


mich larger taan che Centurion, and had five hundred and 


Ailty men, and thirty-ſix puns mounted for action, beſides 
enty-eizht pedreroes in her gunwale, quarters, and tops, 
each of which carried a four pound ball. She was very w ll 
furniſhed with ſmall arms, and was particularly | Provided 
againſt boardiag, both by her cloſe quarters, and by a ron 
net-work of two inch 1 9h which was laced over hor wailt, 
and was defended by half-pikes. She had ſixty-ſevan killed 
in the action, and eighty-tour wounded, While the C, 
had only two killed, and a Lieutenant and fixieen wounded, 
all of whom but one recovered: of ſo little conſeguence are 
the moſt deſtructive arms in untutored and unpra: tiled hands! 
The treaſure thus taken by the Cænturten having been, 
for at leaſt eighteen months, the great obje ct Of their ho; pes, 
ic is zmpoſlible to deſcribe the tranſport on board, nen, 


after all their reiterated diſappointments „they at laſt I. their 
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withes accompliſhed : but their joy was near being ſud- 
denly damped by a moſt tremendous incident; for no ſooner 
had the galeon truck, than one of the Lieutenants coming 
to Mr. Agſen, to congratulate him on his prize, whiſpered 
him at the ſame time, that the Centurion was dangerouſly on 
fire near the powder-room. The Commodore received this 
dreadful news without any apparent emotion, and, taking 
care not to alarm his people, gave the neceſſary orders for 
extinguiſhing the fire, which was happily done in a ſhort 
time, though its appearance at firſt was extremely terrible. 
It ſeeme, ſome cartridges had been blown up by accident be- 
tween decks, and the blaſt had communicated its flame to a 
quantity of oakum in the after-hatch-way, near the,after- 
powder-room, where the great ſmother and ſmoke of the 
oakum,occaſipned the apprehenſion of a more extended and 
miſchieyous conflragration : all hopes too of avoiding its 


fury, by eſcaping on board the prize, had inſtantly vaniſhed: 
for at the ſame moment the galeon fell on board the Centa- 
#0 on the ſtarboard quarter, though ſhe was fortunately 


cleared without doing or receiving any conſiderable da- 


mage. 


The Commodore appointed the Maila veſſel to be a 
poſt ſhip in his Majeſty's ſervice, and gave the command of 
her to Mr. Saumarex, his firſt Lieutenant; who, before 
night, ſent on board the Centurion all the Spaniſh priſoners, 
except ſuch as were thought the moſt proper to be retained 
to aſſiſt in navigating the galeon : and now the Com- 
modore learnt, from ſome of theſe priſoners, that the other 
ſhip, which we had kept in the port of Acapulco the pre- 


ceding year, inſtead of returning in company with ihe pre- 


{ſent prize, as was expected, had ſet ſail from Acapulcoaione 
much ſconer than uiual, and had, in all probability, got 
into the port of Manila long before the Cenlurien arrived off 
Cape Eſpiritu Santo; fo that Mr. jon, notwithſtanding his 


preſent tvccels, had great reaſon to regret his loſs of time at 


Macao, which prevented him from taking two rich prizes 
inſtead of one. 

The (Commodore, when the action was ended, reſolved 
to make the beſt of his way with his prize for the river of 
Cauleu, being in the mean time ſu)'y employ ed in ſecuring his 


priſlcnere, and in removing the trcaſure ircm on board the 


1 kelaſt of theſe operations was 


lor, as the navigation to 
Canton 


£alcen into the Centr ten, 
tee 13 ponaut to be poſtponed 
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Canton was through ſeas but little known, and where, from 
the ſeaſon of the year, very tempeſtuous weather might be 
expected, it was of great conicquence that the treaſure 


ſhould be ſent on board the Centurirm, which hip, by the 


ages of the Commander in Chief, the larger number of 


er hands, and her other advantages, was doubtleſs bette 
provided againſt all the caſualties ot winds and ſeas than the 
galeon: and the ſecuring the priſoners was a matter of ſtill 
more conſequence; as not only the poſſeſſion of the treaſare 
but the lives of the captors depended ther2on. This was 
indeed an article which gave th: Commodore much trouble 
and diſquietude, for they were above double the number 
of his own people; and ſome of them, when they were 
brought on board the Cn, and had obſerved how flen- 
derly the was marined, and the large proportion which the 
ſtriplings bore to the reſt, could not help expreſſing them- 
ſelves with great indignation to be thus beaten by a handful 
of boys. The method which was taken to hinder them 
from riſing, was by placing all, but the officers and tne 
wounded, in the hold, where, to give them as wuch air as 
poiible, two hatch-ways were left open; but then (to avoid 
any danger that might happen whilit the Centariau's people 
ſhould be employed upon deck) there was a ſquare parti- 
tion of thick planks, made in the ſhape of a funnel, which 
encloſed each hatch-way cn the lower deck: theſe funnels 
ſerved to communicate the air to the hold better than couid 
have been done without them; and, at the ſame time, added 
greatly to tke ſecurity of the ſhip; fer, they being feven 
or eight feet high, it would have been extremely ditllicult 
for the Spanlarus to have clambered up; and, ſtill to aug- 
ment that difficulty, four ſwivel guns, loaded with muſquet- 
bullets, were planted at the mouth of each funnel, and a 
ſentinel with lighted match was polited there ready to fire 
into the hold amonot them, in caſe of any diſturbance. 
Tucir oficers, who amounted to ſeventeen or eighteen, were 
all lodged in the fir!t Lieutenant's cabin, under a guard of 
ſix men; and the General, as he was wounded, lay in the 
Commodore's cabin, with a ſentinel always with him; 
every priſoner too was ſufficiently apprized, that any violence 
or qiſturbance would be puniſhed with inſtant death; aud, 
that the Centarlau's people might be at all times prepares, 
i, notwithäanding theſe regulations, any tuuluit 110"! 1 
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ariſe, the ſmall arms were conſtantly kept loaded in a proper 
place, whilſt all the men went armed with cutlaſhes and 
piſtols; and no officer pulled off his cloaths when he ſlept ; 
or, when he lay down, omitted to have his arms always 
rcady by him. 

| Theſe meaſures were obviouſly neceſſary, conſidering the 
hazards te which the Commodore and his people would 
have been expoſed, had they been leſs careful. Indeed, the 
ſufferings of the poor priſoners, though impoſlible to be al- 
leviated, were much to becommiſerated; for the weather was 
extremely hot, the ſtench of the hold loathſome beyond all 
conception, and their allowance of water but juſt ſufficient 
to keep them alive; it not being practicable to ſpare them 
more than at the rate of a pint a day for each, the crew 
themſelves having only an allowance of a pint and a half. All 
this conſidered, 1t was wonderful that not a man of them died 
during their long confinement, except three of the wounded, 
who expired the ſame night they were taken; though it 
mult he confeſſed, that the greateſt part of them were ſtrangely 
metamorphoſed by the heat of the hold; for, when they 
were firſt brought on board, they were ſightly robuſt 
fellows; but when, after above a month's impriſonment, 
they were diſcharged in the river of Canton, they were re- 
duced to mere ſkeletons; and their air and looks correſponded 
much more to the conception formed of ghoſts and ſpectres, 
than to the figure and appearance of real men, 

Thus employed in ſecuring the treaſure and the priſoners, 
the Commodore, as hath been ſaid, ſtood for the river of 
Canten; and, on the zoth of June, at fix in the evening, got 
fight of Cape Delangano, which then bore Welt ten Jeagues 
diſtant. The next day he made the Baſbee [and: ; and the 
wind being ſo far to the northward, that it was difficult to 
weather them, it was reſolved to ſtand through between 
Grafton and Mon mouth 1//ands, where the paſſage ſeemed-to 
be clear; though, in getting through, the ſea had a very dan- 
gerous aſpect, for it ripled and toamed, with all the ap- 
pearance of being full of breakers, which was ſtill more 
terrible as it was then night: but the ſhips got through 
very ſafe, the prize keeping a-head ; and it was found, 
that the agitation of the fea, which had alarmed them, had 
been occaſioned only by a ſtrong tide, I muſt here obſerve, 
that, though the Babes Hands are uſually reckoned to be 
no more than five, yet there are many more lying about 
tem to the wellward, winch, ſeeing the channels Age 
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them are not at all known, males it alviſeable fir fins u. 

ther to paſs to the northward or ſouthward than thou 
them; as indeed the Commodore propoſed to have gone wt 
the northward, between them and Forest, had it been not 
ſible for him to have weathered them: from hence 80 
Centurion ſteering the proper courſe to the river of C::: , 
ſhe, on the Sth of July, diſcovered the [land of S, 
the weſternmoſt of the Loma Illands, being the doable-p aiced 
rock, particularly delintated in the view cf the Lands ef 
Lema, formerly referred to. This ifland of 85/4 tlie? 
made io be a hundred and thi:ty-nine leagnes tliſtant fra 
Graften's [land, and to bear from it North 82 35 Wei: 
and, on the 11th, having taken on board tyo Chinyfe ee 
one for the Centurion, and the other for the prize, they c 
to an anchor of the city of Macao. 

3; this time the particulars of the cargo of the galeon 
were well aſcertained ; and it was found that the had on 
board 1,313,843 pieces of eight, and 35,652 gx. of virgin 
ſilver, beiides ſome cockineal, and: few other commodities, 
which, however, were but of ſme! 1ccoant in compariſon 
of the ſpecie: and, this being the Commodore's laſt pri, 
it hence appears, that all the treaſure taken by the Cours cy 
was not much ſhort of 4 9, o J. indepen: of the Hip; 
and merchandize, which its either burat or defroyed, f 
which, by the moſt rec$.uﬀ1%etmation, could not am unte 
to lo little as 600, ooo J. more; fo thut tie wliole dans 
done the enemy by our ſquadron did daubtiets exceed a 
million ſterling. To winch if there be added the great cx- 
pence of the Court of Spain, in fitting out Pizarro, and 10 
paying the additional charges in America incurred on cat 
a:count, together with the loſs cf their men of war; the 
total of all theſe articles will be a moſt exorbitant ſum, 
and is the ſtrongeſt conviction of the utility of this expedi- 
tion, which, with all its numeros diſadvantages, did yet 
prove ſo extremely prejudicial to the enemy. I ſhall only 
add, that there were taken on board the galeon ſeveral 
draughts and journals; from ſome of » hich many of the 
particulars recited in the tenth chapter of the ſecoad book 
are collected. Among the reſt, there was found a chart of 
all the Ocean between the Philippires and the coaſt of M-xico, 
which was what was made uſe of by the galeon in her own 
navigation. A copy of this draught, corrected in ſome 
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places by our own obſervations, is here annexed, together 
with the route of the galeon traced thereon from her own 
Journals, and likewiſe the route of the Centric: through 
the ſame Ocean. This is the chart formerly referred to in 
the account of the Manila trade: but, to render it ſtill more 
complete, the obſerved variation of the needle is annexed 
to ſeveral parts, both of the Sparih and Engl track; 
which addition is of the greateſt conſequence, as no obſer- 
vations of this kind in the northern parts of the Pacific 
Ocean have yet, to my knowledge, been publiſhed ; and 
as the quantity of that variation ſo nearly correſponds to 
what Dr. Halley predicted from his Theory above fifty years 
ago. With this digreſſion I ſhall end this chapter, and 
leave the Centuri n and her prize at anchor of Macao, pre- 
Paring to enter the river of Canton. 


CH A FP. IX. 


Tranſactions in the river of Canton, 


HE Commodore, having taken Pilots on board, pro- 

ceeded with his prize for the river of Canton; and on 
the 14th of July, caſt anchor ſhort of the Bocca Tigris, which 
is a narrow paſlage forming the mouth of that river: This 
entrance he propoſed to ſtand through the next day, and to 
run up as far as Tiger land, which is a very ſafe road, ſe- 
cured from all winds : but, whilſt the Centurion and her prize 
were thus at anchor, a boat with an officer was ſeat off from 
the Mandarine, commanding the forts at Bocca Tigris to ex- 
z mine what the ſhips were, and whence they came. Mr. 
Azſon informed the officer, that his own ſhip was a man of 
wer belonging to the King of Grrat Britain, and that the 
other in company with him was a prize he had taken ; that 
he was going into Canton river to ſhelter himſelf againſt the 
hurricanes which were then approaching, and that as ſoon 
as the monſoon ſhifted he ſhould ſet ſail for Erg/and, The 
officer then deſired an account of what men, guns, and 
ammunition were on board, a liſt of all which, he ſaid, was 
to be ſent to the Government of Canton ; but, when theſe 
articles were repeated to him, particularly upon his being 
told that there were in the Centurion four hundred firelocks, 
and between thrꝛe and four hundred barrels of powder, he 


ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and ſeemed to be terrified with 
the 
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the bare recital, ſaying, that no ſhips ever came into Canter 
river armed in that manner; adding, that he durit not fer 
down the whole of this force, leſt it ſhould too much alarm 
the Regency. After he had finiſhed his enquiries, and was 
preparing to depart, he deſired to leave two Cuſtom-houſe 
ofticers behind him; on which the Commodore told him, 
that, though as a man of war he was prohibited from trading, 
and had nothing to do with cuſtoms or duties of any kind ; 
yet, for the ſatisfaction of the Chineſe, he would permit two 
of their people to be leſt on board, who might themſelves 
be witneites how pynctually he ſhould comply with his in- 
ſtructions. The officer ſeemed amazed when Mr. An 
mentioned being exempted from all duties, and anſwered, 
that the Emperor's duty mult be paid by every ſhip that 
came into his ports; and it is ſupyoſed, that, oo this occa- 
ſion, private directions were given by him to the Cyineſe 
Pilot, not to carry the Commodore through the Biccæ T.; 
which makes it neceſſary more particularly to deſeribe 
that entrance. ä 

The Bocca Tigris is a narrow paſſage, little more than 
muſket- ſhot over, formed by two points of land, on cagh 
of which there is a fort, that on the ſtarboard-ſide beigg 2 
battery on the water's edge, Wich eighteen embraſures, but 
where there were no more than twelve iron cannon mounted, 
ſeeming to be four or fix pounders; the fort on the lac- 
board-iide is a large calile, reſembling thoſe old building; 
which here in Euglau we often find diſtinguiſned by thi: 
name; it is ſituated on a high rock, and did not appæar t. 
be furniſhed with more than eight or ten cannon, none ©! 
which were ſuppoſed to exceed fix pounders. Iheſe are 
the defences which ſecure the river of Canton; and whic! 
the Chineſe (extremely defed ive in all military fill) have 
imagined were ſufiicient to prevent an enemy from forcing 
his way through, 

But it is obvious, from the deſcription of theſe forts, that 
they could have given no obſtruction to Mr. A ens pai- 
ſage, even if they had been well ſopplied with gunners 
and ſtores ; and therefore, though the Pilot, after the (i- 
neſe officer had been on board, refuſed at firit to take 
charge of the ſhip, till he had leave from the forts ; 
yet, as it was neceſſary to get through without any delay, 
for fear of the bad weather which was hourly expected, the 
Commodore weighed on the 15th, and ordered the Pilot to 
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carry him by the forts, threatening him that, if the ſhip ran 
a-ground, he would inſtantly hang him up at the yard-arm, 
The Pilot, awed by theſe threats, carried the ſhip through 
ſafely, the forts not attempting to diſpute the paſſage. In- 
deed, the poor Pilot did not eſcape the reſentment of his 
countrymen ; for when he came on ſhore, he was ſeized and 
fent to priſon, and was vigoroully diſciplined with the bam- 
boo: however, he found means to get at Mr. Aigen after- 
wards, to deſtre of him ſome recompence for the chaſliſe- 
meut he had undergone, and of which he then carried 
very ſignificant marks about him; Mr, 4z/ex therefore, in 
commiſeration of his ſufferings, gave him ſuch a ſum cf 
money, as would at any time have eaticed a Chineſe to have 
undergone a dozen baſtinadings. 

Nor was the Pilot the only perfon that ſuffered on this 
occaſion; for the Commodore ſoon after ſecing ſome royal 
junks paſs by him from Bocca Tigris towards Canton, he 
learnt, on enquiry, that the Mandarine commanding the 
forts was 2 priſoner on board them; that he was already 
turned out, aud was now Carrying to Canton, where it was 
expected he would be ſeverely puniſhed for having permit. 
ted the ſhips to pais. Upon the Commodore's urging the 
unreaſonableis of this procedure, from the inability of the 
forts to have done otherwile, and explaining to the Chingy? 
the preat ſuperiority his ſhips would have had over the forte, 
hy the number and ſize of their guns, the C/inse ſeemed to 
:cquicice in his reaſoning, and allowed that their forts could 
not have lot ped him; but they ftill aſlerted, that the Man- 
Carine would infallibly ſuffer, for not having done what all 
his jud ges were convinced was impoſſible. Jo ſuch inde- 
fenhble abſurdities are thoſe obliged to ſubmit, who think 
themſelves concerned to ſupport their authority, when the 
receſiary force is wanting! But to return: 

On the 16th of J#/p, the Commodore ſent his ſecond 
Lieutenant to Canton, with a letter for the Viceroy, in form- 
ing bim of the reafon of the Centurien's putting into that 
port; and that the Commodore himſelf icon propoſcd to 
repair to Canton, to pay a viſit to his Excellency. Ihe 
Lieutenant was very civily received, and was promiſed that 
an an{wer ſhould be ſent to the Commodore the next day. 
In the mean time, Mr. 4:/er gave leave to ſeveral of the 
officeis of the galeon to go to Cantcn, they engaging their 
parole to return in two days. When tke:e e to 
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Carton, the Regency ſent for them, and examined them, 
enquiring particularly by what means they came into Mr. 
Auſon's power. It luckily happened that on this occation 
the priſoners were honeſt enough to declare, that, as the 
Kings of Great Britain and of Spain were at war, they had 
propoſed to themſelves the taking of the Centurion, and had 
bore down upon her with that view, but that the event had 
been contrary to their hopes: and, being queſtioned as to 
their uſage on board, they frankly acknwledged that they 
had been treated by the Commodore much better than they 
believed they thould have treated him, had he fallen into 
their hands. This confeſſion from an enemy had creat 
weight with the Ching, who, till then, though they had 
revered the Commodore's military force, had yet ſuſpected 
his morals, and had confidered him rather as a lawleſs free- 
booter, than as one com:milioned by the State for the re- 
venge of public injuries: but they now changed their opi- 
nion, and regarded him as a more important perſon; to 
winch, perhaps, the vait treaſure of his prize might nota 
little contribute; the acquitition of wealth being a matter 
greatly adapted to the clecin and reverence of the Chine/e 
Nation. 
In this examination of the $5277 priſoners, though the 
Chin ſe had no reaſon in the main to doubt of the account 
which was given them, vet there were two circumſtances 
which appeared to them fo ſingular as to deſerve a more 
ample explanation; one of them was the great diſproportion 
of men between the Centurion and the galeon; the other was 
the humanity with which the people of the galeon were 
treated after they were taken. The Manudarines therefore 
aſked the Spaniards, how they came to be overpoivered by 
ſo inferior a ſorce ; and how it happened, fince the two 
nations were at war, that they were not put to death when 
they ſell into the hands of the Zy2/;þ., To the firſt of 
theſe enquiries the-Spantards anſwered, that though they had 
more mea than the Centuri2, yet the, being intended ſolely 
for war, had a great ſuperiority in the ſize of her guns, ad 
in many other articles, over the galeon, which was a ve/tcl 
fitted out principally for traffic; and, as to the ſecond queſ- 
tion, they told the Chinese, that, amongſt the nations of 
Europe, it was not cuſtomary to put to death thoſe who 
ſubmitted; though they readily owned, that the C.mma, 
dore, from the natural bias of his temper, had treated both; 
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them and their countrymen who had formerly been in his 
power with very unuſual courteſy, much beyond what they 
could have expected, or than was required by the cuſtoms 
eſtabliſhed between nations at war with each other. Theſe 
replies fully ſatisfied the Ch:ine/e, and at the ſame time 
wrought very powerfully in the Commodore's favour. 

On the zoth of July, in the morning, three Mandarines, 

with a great number of boats, and a vaſt retinue, came on 
board the Centurion, and delivered to the Commodore the 
Viceroy of Carter's order for a daily ſupply of proviſions, 
and for Pilots to carry the ſhips up the river as far as the 
ſecond bar; and at the ſame time they delivered him a 
meſſage from the Viceroy, in anſwer to the letter ſent to 
Canton. The ſubſtance of the meſſage was, that the Vice- 
roy defired to be excuſed from receiving the Commodore's 
viſit during the then exceſſive hot weather; becauſe the 
aſſembling the Mandarines and ſoldiers, neceſſary to that 
ceremony, would prove extremely inconvenient and fa- 
tiguing; but that, in Saiimler, when the weather would 
be more temperate, he ſhould be glad to ſee both the Com- 
modore himſelf, and the Eg Captain of the other ſhip, 
that was with him. As Mr. 4»/n knew that an expreſs 
had been diſpatched to the Court at Pein, with an account 
of the Centurion and her prize being arrived in the river of 
Carten; he had no doubt, but the principal motive for 
putting off the viſit was, that the Regency at Carton might 
gain time to receive the Emperor's inſtructions, about their 
behaviour on this unuſual affair. 
When the Mar/arines had delivered their meſſage, they 
began to talk to the Commodore about the duties to be paid 
by his ſhips: but he immediately told them, that ke would 
never ſubmit to any demand of that kind; that, as he nei- 
ther brought any merchandize thither, nor intended to carry 
any away, he could not be reaſonably deemed within the 
meaning ot the Emperor's orders, which were doubtleſs cal- 
culated for trading veſſels only; adding, that no duties were 
ever demanded of men of war by nations accuſtomed to 
their reception, and that his maſter's orders expreſoly for- 
bad him from paying any acknowledgement for his ſhips 
anchoring in any port whatever. 

The Mandarine being thus cut ſhort on the ſubject of 
the duty, they ſaid they had another matter to mention, 


which was the only remaining one they had in lan, 3 
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this was a requeſt to the Commodore, that he would releate 
the priſoners he had taken on board the galeon ; for that the 
Viceroy of Canton apprehended the Emperor, his mailer, 
might be diſpleaſed, if he ſhould be ioformed, that perſons, 
who were his allies, and carried on a great commerce with 
his ſubjects, were under confinement in his dominions. 
Mr. Anſon himſelf was extremely defirous to get rid of the 
Spaniards, having, on his firſt arrival, ſent about a hundred 
of them to Mucao, and thoſe who remained, which were near 
four hundred more, were, on many accounts, a great in- 
cumbrance to him : however, to enhance the favour, he at 
firſt raiſed ſome difficulties ; but permitting himſelf to be 
prevailed on, he at laſt told the Mandarines, that, to ſhew his 
readineſs to oblige the Viceroy, he would releaſe the priſoners, 
whenever they, the Chineſe, would order boats to fetch them 
off. This matter being thus adjuſted, the Mandarines de- 
parted ; and, on the 28th of 7uly, two Chine/s junks were 
ſent from Canton, to take on board the priſoners, and to 
carry them to Macao: and the Commodore, agreeable to 
his promiſe, diſmiſſed them all, and directed his Purſer to 
allow them eight days proviſion for their ſubſiſtence, during 
their ſailing down the river: ſince, before they were diſ- 
patched, the Centurion was arrived at her moorings, above 
the ſecond bar, where ſhe and her prize propoſed to conti- 
nue till the monſoon ſhifted. _ ES 
Though the ſhips, in conſequence of the Viceroy"Xper: 
mit, found no difficulty in purchaſing proviſion for their 
daily conſymntion ; yet it was impoſſible that the Commo- 
dore could proceed to England without laying in a large 
quantity both of proviſions and naval ſores, for his uſe dur- 
ing the voyage. The procuring this ſupply was attended 
with much perplexity ; for there were people at Cauton who 
had undertaken to furniſh hin with biſcuit, and whatever 
elſe he wanted; and his lin-uifs, towards the middle of 
September, had aſſured him, from diy to day, that all was 
ready, and would be ſent on board him immediately: but 
a fortnight being elapſed, and nothing brought, the Com- 
modore ſent to Canton, to enquire more particularly into the. 
reaſons of this diſappointment; ard he had ſoon the vexa- 
tion to be informed, that the whole was an illuſion; that. 
no order had been procured from the Viceroy, to furnith 
him with his ſea-{ftores, as had been pretended ; that there 
was no biſcuit baked, nor any one ot the articles in readi- 
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neſs, which had been promiſed him; nor did it appear 
that the contractors had taken the leaſt ſtep te comply 
with their agreement. This was moſt diſagreeable news, 
nd n ade it ſuſpected, that the furniſhing the Centurion for 
Ir return to Great Britain might prove a more troubleſome 
1 atter than had been hitherto imagined; eſpecially too 
as che month of Sepiember was nearly ended, without Mr, 
Ar/oa's having received any meſſage from the Viceroy of 
Canton, | 
And here perhaps it may be expected, that a ſatisfactory 
account ſhould be given of the motives of the Cine for this 
faithleſs procedure: however, as I have already, in a for- 
mer chapter, made ſome kind of conjectures about a ſimilar 
event, I ſhall not repeat them again in this place; but ſhall 
content myſelf with obſerving, that, after all, it may per- 
haps be impoſſible for an European, ignorant of the cuſtoms 
and manners of that Nation, to be fully appriſed of the real 
incitements to this behaviour, Indeed, thus much may 
undoubtedly be aſſerted, that in artifice, falſehood, and an 
attachment to all kinds of lucre, many of the Chineſe are 
difficult to be paralelled by any other people: but then 
the particular application cf theſe talents, and the manner 
in which they operate on every emergency, are often heyond 
the reach of a foreigner's penetration; ſo that though it 
may be ſurely concluded, that the Chineſe had ſome in- 
tereſt in thus amuſing the Commodore, yet it may not be 
eaſy to aflign the indiw idual views by which they were in- 
fuenced ; and, that I may not be thought tco ſevere in 
aſcrib'1'g to this Nation a fraudulent and ſelfiſh turn of tem- 
per, to contradiQory to the character given of them in the 
legendary accounts of. the Romiſbꝰ Miſlionaries, I ſhall here 
mention an extraordinary tren ſadtion or two, which I con- 
ceive will be fome kind of confirmation of what I have 
advanced. | 
When the Commodore lay firſt at Macao, one of his 
officers, who had been c:tremely ill, deftired leave of him 
to go on ſhore every day on a neighbouring Iitand, ima- 
gining that a Walk on the land would contribute greatly 
do the relloripg cf his health. The Commodore would 
have difuaded him from it, ſuſpecting the tricks of the 
Chi ice; but the officer continuing importunate, in the end 
the boat wis ordered to carry him thither, The firſt Gy 
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he was put on ſhore he took his exerciſe, and returned with- 
out receiving any moleſtation, or even ſeeing any of the 
inhabitants; but the ſecond day he was aſſaulted, juſt af- 
ter his arrival, by a great number of Chine/e, who had been 
hoeing rice in the neighbourhood, and who beat him fo 
violently with the handles of their hoes, that they ſoon laid 
him on the ground, incapable of reſiſtance ; after which 
they robbed him, taking from him his ſword, the hilt of 
which was filver, his money, his watch, gold headed cane, 
ſnuff- box, ſlee ve-buttons, and hat, with ſeveral other trin- 
kets. In the mean time the boat's crew, who were at a 
little diſtance, and had no arms of any kind with them, 
were incapable of giving him any relief; till at laſt one 
of them flew on the fellow who had the ſword in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, and wreſtling it out of his hands, drew it, and with 
it was preparing to fall on the Chine/e, ſome of whom he 
could not have tailed of killing, But the officer, perceiving 
what he was about, immediately ordered him to deſiſt, 
thinking it more prudent to ſubmit to the preſent vio- 
lence, than to embroil his Commander in an inextricable 
ſquabble with the Ch:ine/e Government, by the death of their 
ſubjects: which ca'mneſs in this Gentleman was the more 
meri:orious, as he was known to be a perſon of au uncom- 
mon ſpirit, and of a ſomewhat haſty temper. By this means 
the Chineſe ſpeedily recovered the poſſeilion of the ſword, 
when they perceived it was prohibited to be made uſe of a- 
gainſt them, and carried off their whole booty unmoleſted. 
No ſooner were they gone, than a Chineſe on horſeback very 
well dreſſed, and who had the air and appearance of a Gen- 
tleman, came down to the ſea- ſide, and, as far as could be 
underſtood by his ſigns, ſeemed to cenſure the conduct of 
his countrymen, and to commiſerate the officer, being won- 
derfully officious to aſſiſt in getting him on board the boat: 
but, notwithſtanding this behaviour, it was ſhrewaly ſuſpect- 
ed that he was an accomplice in che theft, and time fully 
made out the juſtice of thoſe ſuſpicions. 

When the boat returned on board, and the officer re- 
ported what had paſſed to the Commodore, he immediately 
complained of it to the Mardarine, who attended to fee his 
ſhip ſupplied ; but the Mandarine cooly obſerved, that the 
boat ought not to have gone on ſhore, promiſing, however, 


that if the thieves could be found, they ſhould be puniſhed ; 
: though 
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though it appeared plain enough, by his manner of an— 
ſwering, that he would never give himſelf any trouble in 
ſearching them out. However, a conſiderable time after- 
wards, when ſome Chineſe boats were ſelling proviſions to 
the Centurion, the perſon who had wreſted the ſword from 
the Chineſe came with eagerneſs to the Commodore, to aſ- 
ſure him that one of the principal thieves was then in a pro- 
viſion-boat along- ſide the ſhip; and the officer, who had 
been robbed, viewing the fellow on this report, and well 
remembering his face, orders were immediately given to 
ſeize him; and he was accordingly ſecured on board the 
ſhip, where ſtrange diſcoveries were now made. 

This thief, on his being firſt apprehended, expreſſed ſo 
much fright in his countenance, that it was feared he would 
have died on the ſpot; the Mardarine too, who attended 
the ſhip, had viſibly no ſmall ſhare of concern on the occa- 
fion. Indeed he had reaſon enough to be alarmed, fince it 
was ſoon apparent, that he had been privy to the whole 
robbery; for the Commodore declaring that he would not 
deliver up the thief, but would himſelf order him to be 
ſhot, the Mandarine immediately put off the magiſterial air, 
with which he had at firſt pretended to demand him, and 
begged his releaſe in the moſt abject manner. But the 
Commodore ſeeming to be inflexible, there came on board, 
in leſs than two hours time, five or ſix of the neighbouring 
Mandarines, who all joined in the ſame intreaty, and, with 
a view of facilitating their ſuit, offered a large ſam of mo- 
ney for the fellow's liberty, Whilſt they were thus foli- 
citing, it was diſcovered that the Mandarine the molt 
active amongſt them, and who was thence preſumed to be 
moſt intereſted in the event, was the very Gentleman who 
rode up to the officer juſt after the robbery, and who pre- 
tended to be ſo much diſpleaſed with the villainy of his coun- 
trymen. On further inquiry, it was alſo found, that he was 
the Mandarine of the Iſland; and that he had, by*the au- 
thority of his office, ordered the Peaſants to commit that in- 
famous action. This eaſily accounted for his en traordinary 
vigilance in the preſent conjuncture; ſince, as far as could 
he collected from the broken hints which were caſually 
thrown out, it ſeemed, that he and his brethren, who were 
every one privy to the tranſaction, were terrifhed with the 
fear of being called before the tribunal at Canton, where 
the firſt article of their puniſhment would be the Aripping 

them 
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Them of all they were worth; though their judges (how- 
ever fond of inflicting a chaſliſement fo lucrative to them- 
ſelves) were perhaps of as tainted a complexion as the delin- 
quents, Mr. 44/5z was not diſpleaſed to have caught the 
Chineſe in this dilemma ; he entertained himſelf for ſome 
time with their perplexity, rejecting their money with ſcorn, 
appearing inexorable to their prayers, and giving out that 
the thief ſhould certainly be ſhot; but, as he then foreſaw 
that he ſhould be forced to take ſhelter in their ports a ſe- 
cond time, when the influence he might hereby acquire 
over the Magiſtrates would be of great ſervice to him, he 
at length permitted himſelf to be perſuaded, and as a fa- 
vour releaſed his priſoner, though not till the Mandarine 
had collected and returned all that had been ſtolen from the 
officer, even to the minuteit trifle. 

But, notwithſtanding this inſtance of the good intelligence 
bezween the magiſtrates and criminals, the ſtrong addiction 
of the Chine/e to lucre often prompts them to break through 
this awful confederacy, and puts them on defrauding the 
authority, that protects them, of its proper quota of the 
pillage : for not long after the above mentioned tranſaction, 
(the former Mandarine, attendant on the ſhip, being, in 
the mean time, relieved by another) the Commodore loft 
a top-maſt from his ſtern, which, on the molt diligent en- 
quiry, could not be traced out. As it was not his own, 
but had been borrowed at Macao to heave down by, and 
was not to be replaced in that part of the world ; he was 
extremely deſirous to recover it, and publiſhed a conſi- 
derable reward to any who would bring it to him again, 
There were ſuſpicions from the firſt of its being ſtolen, 
which made him conclude a reward was the likelieſt me- 
thod of getting it back, Hereapon, ſoon after, the Man- 
darine informed him, that ſome of his, the Mandarine's, 
attendants had found the top-mait, defiring the Commo- 
dore to ſend his boats to fetch it; which being done, the 
Mandarine s people received the promiſed reward. It ſeems, 
the Commodore had told the Maudariue, that he would make 
him a preſent beſides, on account of the care he had taken 
in direQing it to be ſearched for; and accordingly, Mr. An- 
fon gave a ſum of money to his Linguiſt, to be delivered to 
the Mandarine; but the Linguilt, knowing that the Chir e 
had been paid, and ignorant that a further preſent had been 
promiſed, kept the money himſelf. However, the Man- 
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darine fully confiding in Mr. Auſon's word, and ſuſpecting 
the Linguiſt, he wok occaſion, one morning, to admire the 
ſize of the Centurior's maſts, and thence, on a pretended 
ſudden recollection, he made a digreſſion to the top-maſt 
which had been loſt, and aſked Mr. Auſon if he had not 
got it again. Mr. A»/on preſently perceived the bent of 
this converſation, and enquired of him if he had not re- 
ceived the money from the Linguiſt, and, finding he had 
not, he offered to pay it him on the ſpot. But this the 
Mandarine refuſed, having now ſomewhat more in view 
than the ſum which had been detained. For the next day 
the Linguiſt was ſeized, and was doubtleſs mulcted of what- 
ever he had gotten in the Commodore's ſervice, which was 
ſuppoſed to he little leſs than two thouſand dollars; being 
beſides ſo ſeverely baitinadoed, that it was wonderful he 
eſcaped with his life. And when he was upbraided by the 
Commodore (to whom he afterwards came a begging) with 
his folly in riſquing this ſevere chaſtiſement, and the loſs of 
all he was worth, for the lucre of fifty dollars, the preſent 
of which he defrauded the Mandarine; he had no other 
excuſe to make, than the ſtrong bias of his Nation to diſho- 
neſty, replying, in his broken jargon, Chine/e man very great 
rogue truly, but have faſhion, no can help. 

It were endleſs to recount all the artifices, extortions, and 
frauds, which were practiſed on the Commodore and his 
people, by this intereſted race. The method of buying 
proviſions in China being by weight, the tricks the Chine/? 
made uſe of to augment: the weight of what they ſold to 
the Centurion were almoſt incredible. One time a large 
| uantiry of fowls and ducks being brought for the ſhips 

— the greateſt part cf them preſently died: this ſpread 
a general alarm on board, it being apprehended that they 
had been killed by poiſon ; but on examination it appeared, 
that it was only owing to their being crammed with ſtones 
and gravel to increaſe their weight, the quantity thus forced 
into moſt of the ducks being found to amount to ten ounces 
in each. The hogs too, which were bought ready killed 
of the Chineſe Butchers, had water injected into them for 
the ſame purpoſe; ſo that a carcaſe, hung up all night 
| that the water might drain from it, had loſt above a ſtone 
of its weight, And when, to avoid this cheat, the hogs 
were bought alive, it was diſcovered that the Chine/e gave 


them ſalt to increaſe their thirſt, and having thus * 
; | em 
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them to drink great quantities of water, they then took 
meaſures to prevent them from diſcharging it again by urine, 
and fold the tortured animal in this inflated ſtate. When 
the Commodore firſt put to ſea from Maca», they practiſed 
an artiſice of another kind; for as the Chine/e never ſcruple 
eating any food that dies of itſelf, they contrived, by ſome 
ſecret practices, that great part of his live ſea ſtore ſhould 
die in a ſhort time after it was put on board, hoping to 
make a ſecond profit of the dead carcaſes, which they ex- 
pected would be thrown overboard ; and two thirds of the 
hogs dying before the Centurion was out of fight of land, 
many of the Ching/s boats followed her, only to pick up 
the carrion. Theſe inſtances may ſerve as a ſpecimen of 
the manners of this celebrated Nation, which 1s often re- 
commended to the reſt of the world as a pattern of all kinds 
of laudable qualities. But to return: 

The Commodore, towards the end of September, having 
found out (as has been ſaid) that thoſe who had contracted to 
ſupply him with ſea proviſions and ftores had deceived 
bim, and that the Viceroy had not invited him to an inter- 
view according to his promiſe, he ſaw it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him to ſurmount the difficulties he was under, with- 
out going to Canton, and viſiting the Viceroy. And there- 
fore, on the 27th of September, he ſent a meſſage to the 
Mandarine who attended the Centurion, to inform him, that 
he, the Commodore, intended, on the firſt of OS ber, to 
proces in his boat to Canton: adding, that the day after 

e got there, he ſhould notify his arrival to the Viceroy, 
and ſhould deſire him to fix a time for his audience, This 
meſſage being delivered to the Mandarine, he returned no 
other anſwer, than that he would acquaint the Viceroy with 
the Commodore's intentions. In the mean time, all things 
were prepared for this expedition: and the boat's crew, 
which Mr. Anſon propoſed to take with him, were cloathed 
in an uniform dreſs, reſembling that of the watermen on 
the Thames; they were in number eighteen and a Cockſwain; 
they had ſcarlet jackets and blue filk waiſtcoaſts, the whole 
trimmed with filver buttons, beſides filver badges on their 
jackets and caps. As it was apprehended, and even aſſerted, 
that the payment of the cuſtomary duties for the Centurion 
and her prrze would be demanded by the Regency of Can- 
ton, and would be inſiſted on, previous to their granting a 
permiſſion to victual the ſhip for her future voyage; the 

Commodore, 
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Commodore, who was reſolved never to eſtabliſh ſo diſ- 
honourable a precedent, took all poſſible precaution to pre- 
vent the Chineſe from facilitating the ſucceſs of their un- 
ſeaſonable pretenſions, by having him in their power at 
Canton, And therefore, the better to ſecure his ſhip, and 
the great treaſure on board her, againſt their projects, he 
appointed his firſt Lieutenant Mr. Brett to be Captain of 


the Centurion under him, giving him proper inſtructions for 


his conduct ; directing him particularly, if he, the Commo- 


dore, ſhould be detained at Canton on account of the duties 
in diſpute, to take out the men from the Centurion's prize, 
and to deſtroy her, and then to proceed down the river 


through the Pocca Tigris, with the Centurion alone, and to 


remain without that entrance till he received further orders 


from Mr. Az/on. 


Theſe neceſſary ſteps being taken, which were not un- 
known to the Chinr/e, it ſhould ſeem as if their delibera- 
tions were in ſome fort perplexed thereby. It is reaſonable 
to imagine, that they were in general very deſirous of get- 


ting the duties to be paid them; not perhaps ſolely in con- 


ſideration of the amount of thoſe dues, but to keep up their 


reputation for addreſs and ſubtilty, and to avoid the impu- 
tation of receding from claims on which they had already 
ſo frequently inſiſted. However, as they now foreſaw that 


they had no other method of ſucceeding than by violence, 
ard that even againſt this the Commodore was prepared; 
they were et laſt diſpoſed, I conceive, to let the affair drop, 
rather than entangle themſelves in a hoſtile meaſure, which 
they found would only expoſe them to the riſque of having 
the whole navigation of their port deſtroyed, without any 
certain proſpect of gaining their favourite point. 

But, though there 1s reaſon to conclude that theſe were 
their thoughts at that time; yet they could not depart at 
once from the evaſive conduct to which they had hitherto 
adhered ; ſince, when the Commodore, on the morning of 
the firſt of Ofcber, was preparing to ſet out for Canton, his 
Linguiſt came to him from the Mandarine who attended 
the ſhip, to tell him that a letter had been received from 
the Viceroy of Canton, deſiring the Commodore to put off 
his going thither for two or three days. The reality of this 
meſiage was not then queſtioned ; but, in the afternoon of 
the ſame day, another Linguiſt came on board, who, with 
much ſeeming fright, told Mr. Auſon, that the Viceroy had 

expected 
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expected him up that day; that the Council was af- 
ſembled, and the troops had been under arms to receive 
him; and, that the Viceroy was highly offended at the diſ- 
appointment, and had ſent the Commodore's Linguiſt to 
priſon, chained, ſuppoſing that the whole had been owing 
to the Linguiſt's negligence. his plauſible tale gave the 
Commodore great concern, and made him apprehend that 
there was {ome treachery deſigned him, which he could not 
yet fathom. And though it atterwards appeared that the 
whole was a fiction, not one article of it having the leaſt 
foundation; yet, for reaſons beit known to themſelves, this 
falſehood was ſo well ſupported by the artifices of the 
Chineſe Merchants at Canton, that, three days afterwards, the 
Commodore received a letter ſigned by all the Supercargoes 
of the Ezgliſh ſhips then at that place, expreſſing their great 
uneaſineſs about what had happened, and intimating their 
fears that ſome inſult would be offered to his boat, if he 
came thither before the Viceroy was fully ſatisfied of the 
miſtake. To this leiter Mr. Außen replied, that he did not 
believe there had been a miſtake; but was perſuaded it was 
a forgery of the Chine/e, to prevent his viſiting the Viceroy ; 
that therefore he would certainly come up to Carter on the 
13th of Q&eber, conſident that the Chinz/e would not dare 
to offer him any inſult, as weli knowing he ſhould want 
neither power nor inclination to make them a proper re- 
turn. 

On the 13th of October, the Commodore continuing firm 
to his reſolution, all the ſupercargoes of the Enz/;, Daniſh, 
and Swedifp ſhips came on board the Centurion, to at com- 
pany bim to Canton, for which place he ſet out in his barge 
the ſame day, attended by his own boats, and by thoſe of 
the trading ſhips, which, on this occaſion, ſent their boats 
to augment his retinue, As he paſſed by Mane, where the 
European veſſels lay, he was ſaluted by all of them but the 
French, and in the evening he arrived ſafely at Cæaten. His 
reception in that city, and the moſt material tranſactions 
ſrom henceforward, till the expedition was brought to a pe- 
riod, by the return of the Cexturica to Great Britain, ſhall be 


the ſubject of the enſuing chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X 


Proceedings at the city of Canton, and the return of the Cen- 
turion to England, 


HEN the Commodore arrived at Cantor, he was 
| viſited by the principal Chine/e Merchants, who af- 
feQed to appear very much pleaſed that he had met with no 
obſtruction in getting thither ; and who thence pretended to 
conclude, that the Viceroy was fatisficd about the former 
miſtake, the reality of which they ſtill inſiſted on. In the 
converſation which paſſed upon this occaſion, they took 
care to inſinuate, that as foon as the Viceroy ſhould be in- 
formed that Mr. 4:fon was at Canter, which they promiſed 
ſhould be done the next morning, they were perſuaded a 
time would be immediately appointed for the viſit, which 
was the principal buſineſs that had brought the Commodore 
to that city. | 

The next day the Merchants returned to Mr. A. ſon, and 
told him, that the Viceroy was then ſo fully employed in 
preparing his diſpatches for Pekin, that there was no getting 
admittance to him at preſent; but that they had engaged one 
of the officers of his Court to give them information, as 
foon as he ſhould be at leiſure, when they propoſed to no- 
tify Mr. A/or's arrival, and to endeavour to fix the audiences 
The Commodore was already too well acquainted with their 
artifices not to perceive that this was a falfehood ; and had 
he conſulted only his own judgement, he would have applied 
dlIrectly to the Viceroy by other hands. But the Chinese 
Merchants had ſo far prepoſſeſſed the Supercargoes of our 
ſhixs with chimerical fears, that they, the Supercargoes, 
were extremely apprehenſive of being embroiled with the 
Government, and of ſuffering in their intereſt, if thoſe 
meaſures were taken which appeared to Mr. Anſon at that 
time to be the moſt prudential : and therefore, leſt the ma- 
lice and double dealing of the Chinęſe might have given riſe 
to ſome ſiniſter incident, which would be afterwards laid at 
his door, he reſolved to continue paſſive as long as it ſhould 
eppear that he loſt no time by thus ſuſpending his own opt - 
nion. In purſuance of this reſolution, he propoſed to the 
Engliſh, that he would engage not to take any immediate 
ſtep himſelf for getting admittance to the Viceroy, dh 
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the Chineſe, who contracted to furniſh his proviſions, would 
let him ſee that his bread was baked, his meat ſalted, and 
his ſtores prepared, with the utmoſt diſpatch. But, if by 
the time when all was in readineſs to be ſhipped off, which 
it was ſuppoſed would be in about forty days, the Merchants 
ſhould not have procured the government's permiſſion to 
ſend it on board, then the Commodore was determined to 
apply to the Viceroy himſelf. Theſe were the terms Mr. 
Anſon thought proper to offer, to quiet the uncalineſs of the 
Supercargoes; and, notwithſtanding the apparent equity of 
the conditions, many diticulties and objections were urged ; 
nor would the Ching agree to the propoſal till the Commo- 
dore had conſented to pay for every article he beſpoke be- 
fore it was put in hand. However, at laſt, the contract be- 
ing paſt, it was ſome ſatisfa&tion to the Commodore to be 
certain that his preparations were now going on; and being 
himſelf on the ſpot, he took care to haſten them as much 
as poſſible. 

During this interval, in which the ſtores and proviſions 
were getting ready, the Merchants continually entertained 
Mr. Auſon with accounts of their various endeavours to pro- 
cure a licence from the Viceroy, and their frequent diſap- 
pointments: this was now a matter of amuſement to the 
Commodore, as he was fully ſwished there was not one 
word of truth in any thing they ſaid, But when all was 
compleated, and wanted only to be ſhipped. which was 
about the 24th of November, at which time too the N. E. 

monſoon was ſet in, he then reſolved to demand an audience 
of the Viceroy, as he was perſuaded that, without this cere- 
mony, the grant of a permiſſion to take his ſtores on board 
would meet with great difficulty, On the 24th of Novem- 
ber, therefore, Mr. Auſon ſent one of his officers to the Mau- 
darine who commanded the guard of the principal gate 
of the city of Cæuton, with a letter directed to the Viceroy. 
When this letter was delivered to the Mandarine, he re- 
ceived the officer who brought it very civilly, and took 
down the contents of it in Chineſe, and promiſed that the 
Viceroy ſhould be immediately acquainted with it; but told 
the officer, it was not neceſſary he ſhould wait for an an- 
ſwer, becauſe a meſſage would be ſent to the Commodore 
himſelf. 1 
When Mr. Arſon fri determined to write this letter, he 


had been under great ditliculties about a proper interpreter, 
| as 
2 
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as he was well aware that none of the Chine/e, uſually em- 
ployed as Linguiſts, could be relied on: but he at lait pre- 
vailed with Mr. Flint, an Englih Gentleman belonging to 
the fatcory, who ſpoke Chingſeè perfectly well, to accompany 
his officer. This perſon, who, upon that occaſion and many 
others, was of ſingular ſervice to the Commodore, h:{ been 
left at Canton, when a youth, by the late Captain Rigby. 
The leaving him there to learn the Chinz/e language, was a 
ſtep taken by that Captain, merely from his own perſuaſion 
of the conſiderable advantages which the EH-India Com- 
pany might one day receive from an Exgliſb interpreter 

and though the utility of this meaſure has greatly exceeded 
all that was expected from it, yet 1 have not heard that it 
has been to this hour imitated: but we imprudently chooſe, 

except in this ſingle inſtance, to carry on the vaſt tranſ- 
actions of the port of Canton, either by the ridiculous jargon 

of broken Zagliſb, which ſome few of the Chineſe have 


learnt, or by the ſuſpected interpretation of the Linguiſts 


of other Nations, a 


Two days after the ſending the abovementioned letter, a 


fire broke out in the ſuburhs of Canton. On the firſt alarm, 
Mr. 4:/on went thither, with his officers and his boat's 
crew, to aid the CHingſe. When he came there, he found 
that it had begun in a ſailor's ſhed, and that, by the flight- 
neſs of the buildings, and the awkardneſs of the Ch:ne/e, 
it was getting head apace. However, he perceived, that 
by pulling down ſome of the adjacent ſheds it might eaſily 


be extinguithed ; and particularly obſerving it was then 
running along a wooden cornice, which blazed fiercely, and, 


would immediately communicate the flame to a great di- 
ſtance, he ordered his people to begin with tearing away 
that cornice.: this was preſently attempted, and would have 
been ſoon executed; but, in the mean time, he was told, 
that as there was no Mundarine there, wl.o alone has, a 
power to direct on theſe occaſions, the Chineſe would make 
him, the Commodore, anſwerable for whatever ſhould be 
pulled down by his command. Hereupon Mr. 4z/5n and 
his attendants deſiſted; and he fent them to the Eugliſb fac- 
tory, to aſſiſt in ſecuring the Company's treaſure and effects, 
as it was eaſy to foreſee that no diſtance was a protection a- 
gainſt the rage of ſuch a fire, where ſo little was done to 
put a ſtop to it; ſince all the while the Chine/e contented 


themſclyes with viewing i', and now and then holding one 
of 
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of their idols near it, which they ſeeemed to expect ſhould 
check it's progreſs. Indeed, at laſt, a Mandarine came out 
of the city, attended by four or five hundred firemen : 
theſe made ſome feeble efforts to pull down the neigh- 
bouring houſes; but by that time the fire had greatly 
extended itſelf. and was got amongſt the Merchants ware- 
houſes; and the Chine/e firemen, wanting both ſkill and 
ſpirit, were incapable ol checking its violence; ſo that its 
fury increaled upon them, and it was feared the whole city 
would be deſtroyed. In this general confuſion, the V iceroy 
himſelf came thither, and the Commodore was ſent to, and 
was entreated to afford his aſſiſtance, being told that he 
might take any meaſures he ſhould think moſt prudent in 
the preſent emergency. Upon this meſſage, he went thither 
a ſecond time, carrying with him about forty of his people; 
who, in the fight of the whole city, exerted themſelves af- 
ter ſo extraordinary a manner, as in that country was alto- 
gether without example; for, behaving with the agility 
and boldneſs peculiar to ſailors, they were rather animated 
than deterred by the flames and falling buildings _— 


which they wrought; whence it was not uncommon to fee 


the moit forward of them tumble to the ground on the 


roofs, amidit the ruins of houſes which their own efforts 
brought down under them. By their reſolution and activity 
the fire was ſoon extinguiſhed, to the amazement of the 
Chineſe: and it fortunately happened too, that the buildings 
being all one floor, and the materials ſlight, the ſeamen, 
notwithitanding their daring behaviour, eſcaped with n 

other injuries than ſome conſiderable bruiſes. | 


The fire, though at laſt thus luckily extinguiſhed, did 


great miſchief during the time it continued]; for it conſumed 
a hundred ſhops and eleven ſtreets full of warehouſes, fo 
that the dumage amounted to an immenſe ſum; and one of 
the Ching: Merchants, well known to the Ezgliſb, whoſe 
name was Succay, was fnppolea, for his own ſhare, to have 
loſt near two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. It raged 
indeed with unuſual violence; for in many of the warehou- 
ſes there were large quantities of camphire, which greatly 
added to its fury, and produced a column of exceeding 


white flame, which blazed up into the air to ſuch a prodi- 
gious height, that It was diſtinctly ſeen on board the Cnỹ 


Wn: 


ricz, though ſhe was at leaſt thirty miles diſtant. 
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Whilſt the Commodore and his people were labouring at 
the fire, and the terror of it's becoming general {iill poſſeſſed 
the whole city, ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable Chine/e Mer- 
chants came to Mr. Anson, to defire that he would let each 
of them have one of his ſoldiers (for ſuch they ſtiled his 
boat's crew, from the uniformity of their dreſs) to guard 
their warehouſes and dwelling houſes, which, from the 
known diſhoneſty of the populace, they feared would be pil- 
laged in the tumult. Mr. A4»/oz granted them this requelt ; 
and all the men that he thus turniſhed behaved much to the 
ſatisfaction of the Merchants, who afterwards highly ap- 
plauded their great diligence and fidelity. ; 

By this means, the reſolution of the Eugliſb in maſtering 
the fire, and their truſty and prudent condu@ where they 
were employed as ſafeguards, was the general ſubje& of 
converſation amongſt the Chinc/e, And, the next morning, 
many of the principal inhabitants waited on the Commodore, 
to thank him for his aſſiſtance; frankly owning to him, that 

he had preſerved their city from being totally conſumed, as 
they could never have extinguiſhed the fire of themſelves. 
Soon after too a meſſage came to the Commodore from the 
Viceroy, appointing the zoth of November for his audience; 
which ſudden reſolution of the Viceroy, in a matter that 
had been ſo long agitated in vain, was alſo owing to the 
ſignal ſervices performed by Mr. Auen and his people at 
the fire, of which the Viceroy himſelf had been in ſome 
meaſure an eye-witneſs. 

The fixing this buſineſs of the audience was, on every ac- 
count, a circumſtance with which Mr. 4/or was much plea- 
ſed; ſince he was ſatisfied the Chin;/e Government would 
not have determined this point, without having agreed a- 
mong themſelves to give up their pretenſions to the duties 
they claimed, and to grant him all he could reaſonably alk; 
for, as they well knew the Commodore's ſentiments, it would 
have been a piece of imprudence, not conſiſtent with their re- 
fined cunning, to have admitted him to an audience only to 
have conteſted with him. Being therefore himſelf perfectly 
eaſy about the reſult of his viſit, he made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations again the day; and engaged Mr. Flint, whom I have 
mentioned before, to act as interpreter in the conference, and 
Mr. Flint, in this affair, as in allothers, acquitted himſelf much 
to the Commodore's ſatisfaction; repeating with great bold- 


neſs, and doubtleſs wich exactneſs, whatever was given him in 
: charge ; 
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- 
charge; a part which no Chingſe Linguiſt would have per- 
formed with any tolerable fidelity. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, on the day appointed, a 
Mandarine came to the Commodore, (o let him know that 
the Viceroy was prepared, and expected him; on which the 
Commodore and his retinue immediately fer out. As oon 
as he entered the outer gate of che city, he found a guard 
of two hundred ſoldiers ready to receive him; theſe attended 
him to the great parade betore the Emperor's palace, where 
the Viceroy then reſided. In this parade, a body of troops, 
to the number of ten thouland, were drawn up under arms, 
who made a very fine appearance, they ing all of them 
new cloathed for this ceremony. Mr. Anon, with his re- 
tinue, having paſſed through the miudle of them, he was 
then conducted to the great hall ot audience, here he 
found the Viceroy ſeated under a rich canopy n ne Em- 
peror's chair of State, with all his Council ot Mararin-s 
attending, Here there was a vacant feat preparcu ior tue 
Commodore, in which he was placed on his arrival He 
was ranked the third in order ftom the Viceroy, there ting 
above him only the tro Chiefs of the Law and of due 
Treaſury, who, in the Cir; Government, have precedence 
of all military officers. W hen the Commodore was ſeated, 
he addreſſed himſelf to the Viceroy by his interpreter, and 
began with reciting the various methods he had tu: merly 
taken to get an audience; adding, that he imputed the dc- 
lays he had met with to the inſincerity of thoſe he had em- 
ployed; and that he had therefore no other means leit, 
than to ſend, as he had done, his own off er with a let er 
to the gate. On the mention of this, the Viceroy interrupted 
the interpreter, and bid him aſſure Mr. Anon, that che tirit 
knowledge they had of his being at Canton was trom that 
Her. Mr. Auen then proceeded, and told him, that the 
ſubjects of the King of Great-Britain trading to C5:iva had 
complained to him, the Commodore, of the vex«tivus i- 
poſitions both of the Merchants and inferior Cuſtom toufe 
officers, to which they were frequently neceflitated to ubmit, 
by reaſon of the difficulty of getting acceis to the Manda- 
rines, Who alone could grant them redreſs; that it was 
his, Mr. Anſon's, duty, as an officer of the King of Gas- 
Britain, to lay before the Viceroy theſe grievances of the 
Britiſh ſubjects, which he hoped the Viceroy would take 
into conſideration, and would give orders, that hereafter 

there 
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there ſhould be no juſt reaſon for complaint. Here Mr. An- 
ſon pauſed, and waited ſome time in expectation of an an- 
iwer; but, nothing being ſaid, he aſked his interpreter if he 
was certain the Viceroy underſtood what he had urged ; 
the interpreter told him, he was certain it was underſtood, 


but he believed no reply would be made to it. Mr. Ar/or 


then repreſented to the Viceroy the caſe of the ſhip Haſling- 
field, which, having been diſmaſted on the coalt of China, 
had arrived in the river of Canton but a few days before, 
The people on board this veſſel had been great ſufferers by 
the fire ; the Captain in particular had all his goods burnt, 


and had loſt beſides, in the confuſion, a cheſt of treaſure of 


four thouſand five hundred Tabel, which was ſuppoſed to 
be ſtolen by the Chineſe boat- men. Mr. Anſon therefore de- 
fired that the Captain might have the aſſiſtance of the Go- 
vernment, as it was apprehended the money could never 
be recovered without the interpoſition of the Mandarines. 
And to this requeſt the Viceroy made anſwer, that, in ſettling 
the Empcror's cuſtoms for that ſhip, ſome abatement ſhould 
be made, in conſideration of her loſſes. 

And now the Commodore having diſpatched the buſineſs 
with which the officers of the Za/?-Indig Company had en- 
truſted him, he entered on his own affairs; acq uainting 


the Viceroy, that the proper ſeaſon was already ſet in ſor 


returning to Europe, and that he wanted on à licence to 


ſhip off his proviſions and ſtores, which were All ready; and 


that, as ivon as this ſhould be granted him, and he ſhould 
have gotten his neceſſaries on board, he intended to leave 
the river of Canten, and to make the beſt of his way for 
England, 'The Viceroy replied to this, that the licence 
ſhould be immediately iſſued, and that every thing ſhould 
be ordered on board the following day. And, finding 5 


Mr. 4»/on had nothing further to inſiſt on, the Vicerqy c 
tinued the conxerſation for ſome time, acknowlecging! 


very civil terms how much the Chin;/e were obliged to 
for his ſignal ſervices at the fire, and owning that he had h 
ved the city from being deſtroyed : then, obſerving that the 


Centurion had been a good while on their coaſt, he cloſed his 
diſcourſe by wiſhing the Commodore a proſperous voyage to 
Eur e. After which, the Commodore, thanking him for his 
civi ny and aſſiſlance, took his leave. 

As ſoon as the Commodore was out of the hall of audience, 


he was much preſſed to go into a neighbouring apartment, 
oO where 
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where there was an entertainment provided; but finding, on 
enquiry, that the Viceroy himſelf was not to be preſent, 
he declined the invitation, and departed, attended in the 
ſame manner as at his arrival; only on his leaving the city 
he was ſaluted by three guns, which are as many as in that 
country are ever fired on any ceremony. Thus the Commo- 
dore, to his great joy, at laſt finiſhed this troubleſome affair, 
which for the preceding four months had given him much 
diſquietude. Indeed he was highly pleated with procuring 
a licence for the ſhipping off his flores and provitons; as 
thereby he was enabled to return to Great- Britain with the 
firlt of the monſoons, and to prevent ali intelligence of his 
being expected: but this, through a very important poiat, 
was not the circumſtance which gave him the gieatelt {atis- 
faction; for he was more particularly attentive to the, au- 
thentic precedent eſtabliſhed on this occaſion, by which his 
Majeſty's thips of war are for the future exempted from all 

demands of duty in any of the ports of Ching. 
In purſuance of the promiics of the -Viceroy, the provi- 
ſions were begun to be fent on board the day ſucceeding the 
audience; and, fqur days after, the Commodore embarked 
at Cantos for the Centurien. And now all the preparations 
ſox putting to ſea were purſu2d with ſo much vivilance, and 
were ſo ſoon campleteg, that the 7th of December the 
Centurion and her prize unmoored, and ſtood down thy 
ier, paſſing through the Bocca Tigris on the 10th. On 
this occaſion, I muff obſerve that the Chine/e had taken care 
to man the two forts, on each fide of that paſſage, with as 
many men as they could well contain, the greateſt part of 
them armed with pikes and match-lock muſkets. Theſe 
garriſons affected to ſhew themſelves as much as poſlible to 
the ſhips, and were doubtleſs intended to induce Mr. An/or 
2 more reverently than he had hitherto done of the 
Chine/e military power: for this purpoſe they were equipped 
with extraordinary parade, having a great number of co- 
lours expoſed to view; and on the caſtle in particular there 
was laid conſiderable heaps of large ſtones ; and a ſoldier of 
unuſual ſize, dreſſed in very ſightly armour, ſalked about 
on the parapet with a battle axe in his hand, endeavouring 
to put on as important and martial an air as poſſible, though 
ſome of the oblervers on board the Centurion ſhrewdly ſuſ- 
pected, from the appearance of his armour, that -__- 3 
R 2 ee 
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_ 8 was compoſed only of a particular kind of glittering 
per. 

The Centurion and her prize being now without the river 
of Canton, and conſequently upon the point of leaving the 
Chineſe juriſuiction, J beg leave, before 1 quit all mention of 
the Ciinc/e ata irs, to iubjoin a few remarks on the diſpoſi- 
tion and genius of that celebrated people. And though it 
may be ſuppoſed, that obſervations made at Canten only, a 
place ſituated in a corner of the Empue, are very imperfect 
materials on which to found any general concluſions; yet 
as thoſe who have had opportunities of examining the inner 
parts of the country have been evidently influenced by 
very ridiculous prepoſſeſſions, and as the tranſactions of 
Mr. Anſon with the Regency of Canton were of an un- 
common nature, in which many circumſtances occurred 
different perhaps from any which have happened before, I 
hope the following reflextons, many of them drawn from 
theſe incidents, will not be altogether unacceptable to the 
reader, 

Thet the Ching/e are a very ingenious and induſtrious 
people, is ſufficiently evinced, from the great number of 
curious manufaQures which are eſtabliſhed amongſt them, 
and which are eagerly ſought for by the moſt diſtant nations; 
but, though fill in the handicraft arts ſeems to be the moſt 
valuabie qualification of this people, yet their talents therein 
are but of a ſecond- rate kind; for they are much outdone 
by the Japaneſe in thoſe manufactures which are common 
10 both countries; and they are in numerous inſtances inca - 
pable of rivaling the mechanic dexterity of the Europeans. 
Indeed, their principal excellence ſeems to be 1mitation 
and they accordingly labour under that poverty of gentus 
which conſtantly attends all ſervile imitators. This is moſt 
conſpicuous in works which require great truth and accu- 
racy 3 as in clocks, watches, fire-arms, &c, for in all theſe, 
though they can copy the different parts, and can form ſome 
reſemb!ance of the whole, yet they never could arrive at 
ſuch a juſtneſs in their fabric as was neceſſary to produce the 
deſired eflect. If we paſs from thoſe employed in manu- 
factures to artiſts of a ſuperior claſs, as painters, ſtatuaries, 
fc: in theſe matters they ſeem to be ſtill more defective ; 
their painters, though very numerous and in great eſteem, 
rarely ſucceeding in the drawing or colouring of human 


fgures, or in the grouping of large compoſitions ; and 
though 
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though in flowers and birds their performances are much 
more admired, yet even 1n theſe, ſome part of the merit is 
rather to be imputed to the native brightneſs and excellency 
of the colours, than to the fill of the painter; ſince it is 
very unuſual to ſee the light and ſhade juſtly and naturally 
handled, or to find that eaſe and grace in the drawing which 
are to be met with in the works of European attiſts. In 
ſhort, there is a ſtiffneſs and minuteneſs in moſt of the Chi- 
neſe productions, which are extremely diſpleaſing: and it 
may perhaps be truly aſſerted, that theſe defects in their 
arts are entirely owing to the peculiar torn ot t e people, 
amongſt whom nothing great or ſpirited is to be met 
with, 
If we next examine the Chine/ literature (t king our ac- 
counts from the writers who have end avoured to repreſent 
it in the moſt favourable light), we thall ſiud, that on this 
head their obſtinacy and abſurdity are molt woaderſul ; ſince 
though, for many ages, they have been ſurrounded by na- 
tions to whom the uſe of letters was familiar, yet they, the 
Chineſe, alone have hitherto neglected to avail themſelves 
of that almoſt divine invention, and have continued to ad- 
here to the rude and inartificial method of repreſenting words 
by arbitrary marks; a method which neceſſarily renders the 
numbers of their characters too great for human memory to 
manage, makes writing to be an art that requires prodigious 
application, and in which no man can be otherwiſe than 
partially ſkilled ; whilſt all reading and uaderitanding 
of what is written 1s attended with infinite obſcurity and 
confuſion ; as the connexion between theſe marks and the 
words they repreſent cannot be retained in books, but mult 
be delivered down from age to age by oral tradition: and 
how uncertain this muſt prove in ſuch a complicated ſubject, 
is ſufficiently obvious to thoſe who have attended to the vari- 
ation which all verbal relations undergo when they are tranſ- 
mitted through three or four hands only. Hence it is eaiy 
to conclude, that the hiſtory and inventions of paſt ages, re- 
corded by theſe perplexed ſymbols, muſt frequently prove 
unintelligible; and conſequently the learning and boaſted 
antiquity of the nation mult, in numerous inſtances, be ex- 
tremely problematical. | | 
However, we are told by many of the Miſſionaries, that 
though the ſkill of the C Hue in ſcience is confeſſedly much 
inferior to that of the Europeans, yet the morality and 


juſtice taught and practiſed by thera are molt exemplary : 
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fo that, from the deſcription given by ſome of theſe good fa- 
thers, one ſnould be induced to believe, that the whole Em- 
Fire was a well- governed affectionate family, where the 
only conteſts were, who ſhould exert the moſt humanity and 
ſocial virtue. But cur preceding relation of the behaviour 
of the Magiſtrates, Merchants, and Tradeſmen at Canton, 
ſufficiently refutes theſe jeſuitical fiftions. Beſides, as to 
their theories of morality, if we may judge from the ſpe- 
cimens exhibited in the works of the Miſſionaries, we ſhall 
find them frequently employed in recommending a ridiculous 
attachment to certain frivolous points, inſtead of diſcuſſing 
the proper criterion of human actions, and regulating the 
general conduCt of mankind to one another on reaſonable 
anc. equitable principles. Indeed, the only pretenſion of the 
Ching/e to a niere refined morality than their neighbours is 
founded, not on their integrity or beneficence, but ſolely 
on the affected evenneſs of their demeanor, and their con- 
ſtant attention to ſuppreſs all ſymptoms cf paſſion and violence. 
But it muſt be contidered, that hypocriſy and fraud are often 
not leis miſchievous to the general intereſts of mank ind, 
than impetucſity and vehemence of temper: ſince theſe, 
though uſually liable to the imputation of imprudence, do not 
exclude fincerity, benevolence, re ſolution, nor many other 
Jauc-able qualities, And perhaps, if this matter was examin- 
ed to the bottom, it would appear, that the calm and pa- 
tient turn of the Ci ge, on which they ſo much value them» 
ſelves, and which diſtinguiſhes the nation from all others, 
is in reality the ſource of the moſt exceptionable part of 
their character; for it has been often obicrved, by thoſe who 
have attended to the nature oi mankind, that it is difficult 
to curb the more robuſt and violent pail.ons, without avg- 
menting, at the ſame time, the force cf the leifiſh ones : 
ſo that the timidity, difimu'ation, and diſhoneſty of the 
Chineſe may, in ſome fort, be owing to the compoſure 
and external decency {o univerſally prevauing in that Em- 
Ire. 

Thus much for the general diſpoſition of the people: but 
I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without adding a few words a- 
bout the Cine Government, that too having been the 
ſubject of beundlels panegyric. And on this head I muſt 
obicrve, that the favourable accounts often given of their 
prudent regulations for the adminiſtration of their domeſtic 


affairs are ſufficiently confuted by their tranſactions * | 
r. 
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Mr. Anfon; as we have ſeen that their Magiſtrates are cor- 
rnpt, their people thieviſh, and their tribunals venal, and 
abounding with artifice. Nor is the conſtitution of the Em- 
pire, or the general order of the State, leſs liable to ex- 
ception; ſince that form of Government, which does not in 
the firſt place provide for the ſecurity of the public againſt 
the enterprizes of foreign powers, is certainly a moſt de. 
fective inititution ; and yet this populous, this rich and ex- 
tenſive country, ſo pompouſly celebrated for its refined wiſ- 
dom and policy, was conquered about an age ſince by a 
handiul of Tartars; and even now, through the cowardice 
of the inhabitants, and the want of proper military regula- 
tions, it continues expoſed not only to the attempts of any 
potent State, but to the ravages of every petty invader. [ 
have already obſerved, on occalion of the Commodore's 
diſputes with the Chinęſe, that the Centurion alone was an 
overmatch for all the naval power of that Empire: this 
perhaps may appear an extraordinary poſition; but, to ren- 
der it unqueſtionable, there is exibited in the forty-ſecond 
plate the draught of two of the veſſels made ule of by the 
Chineſe. The firſt of theſe, marked (A), is a junk of a- 
bout a hundred and twenty tons burthen, and was what 
the Centurion hove down by; thele are moſt uſed in the great 
rivers, though they ſometimes fecrve for ſmall coaſting voy- 
ages; the other junk, marked (B) 1s about two hundred 
aud eighty tons burthen, and is of the ſame form with 
thoſe in which they trade to Cochinchina, Manila, Batavia, 
and Japan, though ſome of their trading veſl:ls are of a 
much larger ſize; its head, which is repreſented at (C), 
is perfectly flat; and, when the veſſel is deep laden, the ſe- 
cond or third plank of this flat ſurface is oftentimes under 
water. Ihe maſts, fails, and rigging, cf thele veſſels are 
ruder than the built; for their maſts are made of trees, no 
otherwiſe fathioned than by barking them, and lopping off 
their branches. Each maſt has only two ſhrouds of twiſted. 
rattan, which are often both ſnifted to the weather-fide ; ard 
the hal) a d, when the yard is up, ſerves inſtead of a third 
ſhroud. The fails are of mat, ſtrengthened every three fect 
by an horizontal rib of bamboo; they run up the maſt with 
hoops, as repreſented in the figure, and when they are 
lowered down they fold upon the deck, I heſe traders carry 
no cannon ; and it appea:s, from this whole d-ſcription, that 
they are utterly incapable of reſiſting any Zuropear armed 
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veſſel. Nor is the State provided with ſhips of conſiderable 
force, or of a better fabric, to protect their merchantmen; 
for at Canton, where doubtleſs their principal naval power 
is ſtationed, we ſaw no more than four men of war junks, 
of about three hundred tons burthen, being of the make 
already deſcribed, and mounted only with eignt or ten guns, 
the largeſt of which did not exceed a tour pounder. This 
may ſuffice to give an idea of the defenceleſs ſtate of the CAi- 
neſe Empire: but it is time to return to the Commodore, 
whom | left with His two ſhips without the Bocca Tigris, and 
who, on the 12th of December, anchored before the town 
of Macao. | 

While the ſhips lay here, the merchants of Macao finiſhed 
their purchaſe of the galeon, for which they refutcd to give 
more than 6000 dollars; this was greatly ſhort of her 
value, but the impatience of the Commodore to get to ſea, 
to which the metchants were no ſtrangers, prompted them 
to infiſt on theſe unequal terms. Mr. Anon had learnt 
enough from the Exgl;/þ at Canton to conjecture, that the 
war with Spain was {till continued; and that piobably the 
French might engage in the aſſiſtance of Spain before he 
could arrive in Great Britain; and therefore, knowing that 
no intelligence could come to Eurepe of the prize he had 
taken, and the treaſure he had on board, till the return of 
the merchantmen from Canten, he was reſolved to make all 
poflible expedition in getting back, that he might be him- 
ſelf the firſt meſſenger of his own good fortune, and might 
thereby prevent the enemy from forming any projects to in- 
tercept him: for theſe reaſons, he, to avoid all delay, ac- 
cepted of the ſum offered for the galeon; and ſhe being de- 
livered to the merchants the 15th of December, 1743, the 
Centurion, the ſame day, got under fail, on her return to 
England. On the 3d of January, ſhe came to anchor at 
Prince's Ifland in the ſtraits of Sunda, and continued there 
wooding aud watering till the 8th; when ſhe weighed and 
ſtood for the Cape of Good Hope, where, on the 11th of 
March, ſhe anchored in T ab/e-bay. : 

The Cape of Good Hope is ſituated in a temperate climate, 
where the exceſſes of heat and cold are rarely known; and 
the Dutch inhabitants, who are numerous, and who here 
retain their native induſtry, have ſtocked it with prodigious 
plenty of all ſorts of fruits and proviſions; moſt of which, 
either from the equality of the ſeaſons, or the peculiarity 8 
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the ſoil, are more delicious in their kind than can be met 
with elſewhere ; ſo that by theſe, and by the excellent water 
which abounds there, this ſettlement is the beſt provided 
of any in the known world, for the refreſhment of ſeamen 
after long voyages. Here the Commodore continued till 
the beginning of April, highly delighted with the place, 
which, by its extraordinary accommodations, the healthineſs 
of its air, and the pictureſque appearance of the country, 
the whole enlivened too by the addition of a civilized colony, 
was not diſgraced on a compariſon with the vallies of Juan 
Fernandes and the lawns of Tinian. Daring his ſtay, he en- 
tered about forty new men; and having, by the 3d of 4pri/, 
1744, completed his water and proviſion, he, on that 
day weighed and put to ſea. The 19th of April they ſaw 
the Iſland of Sz. Helena, which, however, they did not touch 
at, but ſtood on their way; and, arriving in ſoundings- 
about the beginning of June, they on the 1oth of that 
month ſpoke with an £E-z/; ſhip bound for Philadelphia, 
from whom they received the ſirſt intelligence of a French 
war. By the 12th of June they got ſight of the Lizard; 
and the 15th in the evening, to their infinite joy, they came 
ſafe to an anchor at Spithead. But, that the ſignal perils, 
which had ſo often threatened them ia the preceding part 
of the enterpriſe, might purſue them to the very laſt, Mr. 
Arſon learnt, on his arrival, that there was a French Rect of 
coaliderable force cruiſing in the chops ot the channel, which, 
from the account of their poſition, he found the Centuricn 
had ran through, and had been all the time coacealed by a 
fog. Thus was this expedition finiſhed, When it had laited 
three years and nine months, after having, by 1ts event, 
Urongly evinced this important truth, That, though prudence 
intrepidity, and perieverance united, are not exempted from 
the blows of adverſe fortune ; yet, in a long ſeries of trani- 
actions, they ufually riſe ſuperior to its power, and, in the 
end, rarely fail of being ſucceſsful. | 
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Advertiſement. 


HE Plates in the Quarto Edition being too numerous 

and large to be folded in this ſmall Volume, it has 
been thought proper to inſert only two Charts, of the moſt 
general Uſe, together with an additional Chart, ſhewing the 
Frack of the Centurion round the World: but the Reader 
is deſired to take Notice, that the References to all the 
Plates are continued in this Edition; and complete Sets of 
them are ſold at 75. each, in Boards. 


